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CHAPTER I.— The DIetrlot. 


General Description. 

Tiik (listricls of Tippora and Noakhali form tlie portion of the delta 

of the Ganges in Bengal Ijdng east of the Meghna 
oum ariiM. river. Roughly speaking Noakhali distriet lies 

south of the latitude of 23’ and Tippera north of it. Tippera is bounded on 
the east by the ranges dividing India from liurma and further north by the 
.Sylhet distriet in Assam. Towards the north its pointed shape carries it to a 
place of trijunction with Sylhet and Mymensingh. On the west across the 
Meghna lie Myinensingh, Dacca and Faridpur. The total area of Tippera 
district is 2, 542 5 square miles. Many districts showing many phases of 
development, scenery and soil, intervene between the seaface south of Khulna 
and the Himalayas, which lie to the north of the Province, and between the 
main estuary of the Ganges and the first hills on the western side of Bengal. 
In the (!Oinparatlvely small area of Tippera and Noakhali the varying charac- 
teristics of those districts arc successively reproduced in miniature during 
the passage from the N'oakhali coast to the northern corner of Tippera and 
from the Meghna to the eastern hills, although the likeness is somewhat 
disguised by the effects of the humid Eastern Bengal climate. The com- 
paratively high alluvium of the Presidency Division with its occasional badly 
drained depressions finds its counterpart in the Noakhali mainland and 
southernmost thanas of Tippei-a. Matlab, the west of Daudkandi and 
Nabinagar reflect the area of fluvial activity, wide streams and open char 
lands, througli which the Ganges and Brahmaputra pass in the centre of the 
Province. The solid land of the centre and east of Tippera corresponds with 
the Burdwan Division, and the hils of Brahmanbaria ai*o the counterj)art of 
those of Mymonsingh and Northern Bengal. 

2. The district is divided into “revenue thanas" which formerly 
. corresponded with the jurisdiction of the police 

Ad,.«ui8trat.ve ihviaioii. stations. The number of the latter has lately been 

increased. The revenue and p.olice thanas are divided between the three 
^existing subdivisions as follows : — 


.Sadar Subdivision ... 


Revenue thana 

Comilla 

LSksSin 
ChauddagrSm 
ChSndiiiA ... 

DfindkAndi 

MurSdnagar 


t’oliee-ltat ion 

I Comilla. 

■** I Buriohang. 

... LSksSm. 

... CbanddagrSm. 
... •ChSndinS. 
DAudkindi. 
Homnfi. 
Mar&dnagar. 

. DebidwAr. 
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Revenue lhana. 


Police-station 


Chandpur Sabdivision 


'Chindpnr ... 

Hijiganj ... 
wMatlab 

f Brihmanbfiria 


Brahmanbaria Subdivision 


*’**{ Nabinagat ... 


(^Kasbi 



CbSndpur. 

Faridganj. 

Hftjiganj. 

Kachuft. 

Matlab.' 

BrShmanbSria. 

NSsirnagar. 

Sariii. 

Nabinagar. 

BSnohSrSmpnr. 

RaanllSbSd. 

Kasbft. 

Bnricbang. 


The lately formed Burichang police-station includea within its jurisdic- 
tion part of Comilla and part of Kasha revenue thanas, and is now altogether 
within the Sadar Subdivision. The villages have been numbered in the 
record-of-rights in a separate serial for each revenue tkana, and throughout 
this i*eport the word thana used for a unit of jurisdiction means “ revenue 
thana" . 

3. The formation of the whole district of Tippera is nllttvial, essentially 

part of the Delta. How slow is the growth of the 
Delta has been discussed in the Settlement Report 
for Noakhali. There is practically nothing to show for two centuries of the 
rivers’ work in building it except some extension of the shallows under the 
waters of the Bay. An explanation for variations in level .md in^thesoil of 
different parts of the district must, therefore, be sought not in the varying 
age of the land’s foundation, but in sulsequent earth movemmits and the 
erosion and the deposits by the drainage system superimposed. An old 
alluvium raised by the same earth movements which constructed and are 
still at work upon the Himalayas, fonns the lowest ranges of the Eastern 
Hills. Its red colour, tins nodules found in it containing a large percentage 
of the sesqueoxide of iron,* and the fact that it contains no fossils except 
large metamorphosed fragments of dicotyledonous wood, point to its having 
been laid down in fresh or brackish water during the late Tertiary period. 
The ranges between Bengal and Burma run generally north and south. This 

f ives the direction of the folding of the earth’s crusr which has formed them. 

'he outlier of the Tippera hills, the little Mainamati Range, twelve miles long 
and of width varying from a mile to two miles, which lies five miles west of 
Oomilla, indicates the position of another parallel fold,* but the earth move- 
ments do not appear to be simple north and south folds. The Himalayas 
mark folding in a direction almost east and west. The plains of Bengal are 
effected by earth movements in the two directions at right angles and the 
effects are shown in shallow depressions and slight elevations which tend 
to bo oval in shape. The Mainamati range is the core of such an ovalshaped 
elevation. It is long from north to south, for the tendency liear the 
Eastern Ranges is that north and south foldings predominate. The elevation 
represented by the red eai-th of the Madhupur jungle in Dacca and 
Mymensingh is also longer from north to south than from east to west but 
much rounder than that of the Mainamati Hills being further from the Eastern 
Ranges. The depressions forming the h{l areas in Northern Bengal are oval 
again but being nearer to the Himalayas are lon^ from east to west. In the 
Settlement Reix)rt for Noakhali it has been mentioned that the high level of 
the mainland on the west ] robably marks an elevation of this sort. The 
comparatively low-land in the north of Begamganj thana of Noakhali and the 
south part of Laksapi Oiana and south-east of Chauddagram thana represent 
a depression between that and the elevation of which the MSinamati Hills are 
the core. The hil area in the BrahnianbSria subdivision, and especially the 
depression through which the TitSs river runs, represents the next alterna- 
ting depression. 


*Iti 1871 tpecimenfi of iron ore were sent from the Mftiiiaiiiati hills for exainiDation in the (Geological 

Surrey Office, but the deposit was pronounced not worth working as much richer and more valuable ores 
of iron are fofand abundantly in many other parts of India.. 
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4. Positive proof of movements so slow as the depression and elevation 

„ * going on on the earth’s surface is necessarily 

bvidcnce of earth ...ovemeuti. especially the case in a 

country whose ancient monuments are so few. The late Major Jack found 
positive evidence of depression in the kil area in the north-west of Bakarganj in 
the presence of ancient brickwork “ gh&ts ” formerly on the banks of tanks but 
now far below a level at which they could be of use. The great tanks which 
are one of the features of Tippera district are the oldest monuments of man in 
tliese parts. It was the fashion among the Rajas of 'Pippera to excavate such 
tanks and by naming them after themselves to hand down their memory to 
posterity, and smaller landlords and chieftains frJlowed their example. Old 
Hindu tanks are long from north to south, more modern tanks and especially 
those excavated by Muhammadans are more often square. 'I'liroughout the 
higher part of Tippera district old rectangular tanks are very frequent, but in 
Brahmanbaria thana such tanks arc very seldom found. Yet it is practically 
certain that Sarail Pargana which covers almost all Hrahmanbana belonged to 
the Rajas of Tippera before the province become subject to the Mogljuls. A 
reasonable explanation is that, such tanks as existed in Brahmanbaria thana 
became tilled in with silt as the level of the land was slowly depressed and 
wore thus obliterated. If it had been only one story that had contained the 
same statement the evidence would have been of little value, but there are 
several stories among the traditions of the high central plain of Tippera in 
which it is said that tlio locality was formerly under water either in wide 
marshes or the bed of the “ Padma Puran”. According to one story, 
Mahidhar Chela, a merchant, was blown by adverse winds while crossing it to a 
shore where he saw a beautiful Mithammadau girl whom he married and with 
whom he settled down in the place which is named after him Mahichail 
Pargana. Chand Sadagar, the traditional founder of Dallai ])argana. another 
merchant, came upon two islands in the waters and settled on thcih. A tank 
is still pointed out at Palgiri in the north of Hajiganj thana called Dallai Rajar 
Dighi and said to have been cut by him. There ho quarrelled with Manaslia, 
the snake Goddess, one of whoso servants in spite of all Chand Sadagar’s 
precautions bit his son on tlie night of his marriage. The wife launched his 
corpse on a a raft on which she also went adrift over the waters, and guarded 
it so faithfully that Manasha ref)ented what she had done and restored it to 
life. Huien Tsang, the Chinese traveller of the 5th century A. D., came to 
Kamalanka. generally identified with Patikara, by water. The growth of the 
Delta is so slow that there can be no question that it did not reach far south 
of the central part of Tippera long before any signs of civilization api oared in 
these parts. If those traditions indicate that the centre of 'rippera district 
was low lying some centuries ago, it is probable that it has been raised to its 
present level by gradual elevation of the earth’s crust. 

5. The behaviour of the Gumti river gives an indication that the 

, elevation of the Mainamati Hill range is still 
going on. It rises ui Hill lippera and ent<‘rs 
British India just below Sonaiiiura some seven miles duo east of Comilla as 
a hill stream of considerable size. It passes Comilla and the northern end of 
the Mainamati hills in a direction at right angles to their axis. Its length 
from the boundary of Hill Tippera to a point somewhat beyond the hills is 
confined between embankments. Like all hill streams, it is subject to sudden 
floods when there has lieen heavy rain in the hills, and rises within the 
embankments high above the level of the town and the plains east of the 
Mainamati Range. Major Rennell whose surveys in these parts were made 
about 1767 found that the- Gumti shoaled opposite the end of the Mainamati 
hills, up to which point it w'as navigable for large countiy boats all the year 
round. This point is on the axis, of the elevation. The flood waters appar- 
ently could not get over this point fast enough without flooding the country 
round Comilla and the embankments were therefore built. The l^sident of 
Tippera, the successor to the first European Ofiicer stationed at Comilla, in a 
letter dated 15th October 1733, stated that the Gumti atnbankment had been 
constructed about 20 years previously. It burst in 1783 and again in 1789, 
and the following winter it was systematically repaired and raised under 
the supervision of Lieutenant Parlby, an Engineer of the Company’s service. 
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It has given increasing trouble ever since, and of late years, its breach on one 
aide or the other has been almost an annual occurrence.. This is not to be put 
down altogether to the sratomatic neglect of its n^aintenadce by4he Maharaja 
of Tippdra in whose hands ft was &6m 1845 until last year, but partly to the 
increasing difficulty which the flood waters meet iii passing the point'opposite 
the end of the hills. This difficulty is easily explained on the supposition 
that elevation is still going on. 

6. The soil of the district varies considerably from point to point. Close 
... to the hills the soil, even where it is not the old 

VHriations ra soil. alluvion, partakes somewhat of its nature as it 

continues to receive deposits washed down from them. Close to the hills it is 
a very fine clay which cakes very hard in the dry season and is capable of 
being used for the walls of a house. Though, in such a wet climate, h is not 
often used for this purpose, its character shows itself by the neat ails wliich 
form the boundaries between neighbouring cultivated plots. Further away 
from the hills the soil normally contains a higher percentage of decayed 
vegetable matter, which renders it moru capable of retaining moisture. It 
gradually passes from a pale yellow clay to the dark soil found in Chandpur 
ihana and in Laklishmipur thana of Noakhali, which is perhaps some of tlie 
richest and most fertile in the world. There is an abrupt change when a 
region is reached which is being carved and remoulded by the Meghna and 
its branches. The soil at once becomes more sandy, not necessarily less 
fertile but of different character. When the level has been dej ressed, but 
active channels from the Meghna have not found their way into the depres- 
sion, long submersion and the action of aquatic plants have sometimt's so 
finely disintegrated the soil that it has become a black mud as treacln.u'ohs 
as a quicksand. In some of the hits near Bancharampur and in Brahman- 
baria thana the cultivators have to push themselves about over the soft mud 
on plaintain-tree stems when engaged in transplanting their horo paddy. 

7. The district may be described as divided 
according to variations of level and soil into four 
parts ; — 


Division of the district into four 
parts. 


(1) The solid block of high land intersected by few if any natura 

waterways in the centre. 

(2) The area, generally low and containing many tracts w’hich are very 

low, extending from the northern end of the district as far as 
the Gumti river, which flows from Hill Tippera past Comilla and 
on in a wide curve to join the Meghna. 

(3) A corresponding low area, although not so large and generally not 

so low, on the southern side of high central tract. 

(4) A strip along the western border from end .to end, cut by a net- 

work of streams connecting with the Meghna, and subject to an 
annual deposit of its silt. 


In each of the portions except the last a gradual change in the appear- 
ance of the country side and the character of the soil is to be seen as the 
distance from the hills increases. 

8. Passing the north end of the MainSmati hills the Gumti river winds 

in the curves which have given it its name, 
le iig I contra tract. generally in a north-westerly direction to Com- 

panyganj, before reaching which it has begun to swing round towards the 
west and south-west to. pass Gauripur and join the Katalia river a little 
north of Daudkandi. 'Almost as high up its course as Comilla it is noticeable 
that the land on its right bank is distinctly lower than the land on its left. 
No natural channels of any importance leave it or enter it on the southern 
side, on which lies an unbroken block of comparatively high land. This block 
contains certain patches lower than others, for. example, that near BSm Mohan 
Bazar, but becomes only very gradually lower towards the DSkaitiS river. 
To the west it Ih terminated abruptly by the area under the influence of the 
Meghna. 
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9. The Dacca'Cuittagoiig Trunk Road between Coihllla and Daudkandi 
^ „ . . . , is embanked except where it passes over the 

Dccribedio more detail. , ‘Mjinanmti hiUs. The embankment between 

ComiHa and Bark&mta, where ChSndinh pdice-station is situated, is <^the 
average n<^ more than three dr four feet high. Beyond ChSndina it gradually 
becomes higher until Blliotganj is raached, after which its height is seven or 
eight feet. There are very few bridges, none but a small culvert or two till 
Chandina is reached, and after that no more than a few feet of waterway per 
mile. Yet it is only in a very abnormal season that the road interferes 
in the least with the drainage. None of the Meghna flood reaches this road, 
and all the drainage of the Tippera hills which finds its way into the Guniti 
and other streams north of it, as well as the drainage of all the plains area 
north of’tlie road, finds its way naturally into the Meghna without approaching 
the embankment. Another road goes from Coinilla past Lalmai, Mudafar- 
ganj and Hajiganj • to Chandpur. This road also has few large bridges 
altliough more waterway through it is necessary than through the Trunk 
Road as the bulk of the rainwater of the area between it and the Trunk Road 


has to pass through it into the Dakaitia river. It is led away by a series of 
khals^ some of which are entirely and others partly artificial. The most 
important are the Courjon Khal througli Mudafarganj and the Boaljuri Khal 
through Hajiganj. By means of these two khcils with others running trans- 
verse to them all the hollows in this generally high block are successfully 
drained. There is no land too low to bear a crop of aman paddy and most of 
it is high enough to grow aus and jute. 

10. North of the Gumti, except where the fringes of the eastern hills 


The low area in the north« 


come over the border into Tippera district and in 
certain belts of higher land, it may be said to be 


the rule that the cultivated land is all under water for five months in the 


year. The force of the water in the Meghna and the rate at which the 
stream flows are not by any means as great as in the Padma, but there is a 
considerable slope in the water level, and it is more or less constant through- 
out the length from the trijunction of Tippera, Sylhot and Mymensingh to 
the junction with the Ganges. Inland there is a decided slope in the level 
of the laud from the high central block northwards towards Brahinanbaria, 
while on the eastern side there is a very definite slope again away from the 
hills. An appreciation of tlic drainage conditions of the northern half of 
Tippera may be obtained by imagining a piece of tin plate of the same shape 
supported on hricks and comparing the area with it. Under the very edge 
on tho eastern side is placed a line of bricks supporting the plate and causing 
it to slope away as the country slopes away from the hills. In the middle of 
the southern side is placed a brick, not at the very edge but well underneath, 
to make an elevation like that of the high land skirted by the Gumti as it 
bends from Comilla to Jafargunj, Companygahj and Gauripur. To reproduce 
the steady slope of the Meghna to the south a brick is placed under the 
north-western corner and a small piece put on the top of the plate in tho 
south-western corner. Drops of water falling on the eastern edge of the plate 
would first run west like the streams do which come out of Hill Tippera. 
Drops falling in the south-east corner would turn towards the north-west. 
Before reaching the middle of the plate some would turn towards tho south- 
western corner as the Gumti turns towards Gauripur ; others would run 
further into the middle, of the plate and only later turn towards Ihe west. 
Their course would correspond with the Nayanpur khal and the Buri river 
with which it joins. The Buri river enters the Meghna as high up as 
Nabinagar. The brick at the north-western corner of the plate and the brick 
in the middle of the southern side would tend to cause the plate to be 
convex in the northern part along a line in the direction joining them. 
Water poured into the plate at the northern end would pass either 
straight along the western’ side — an obstruction corresponding to the land of 
Dacca and ^ymensingh being placed there to stop it falling off — or would, 
especially ' if it came over a little to the east of the northern corner as the Hoods 
come over from Sylhet, flow through the sagging portion of the sheet corre- 
sponding with the low land east of Brahmanbaria. Drops of it would remain 
Stationary in this area, and thus correspond with the Br&manb&ria hils. Other 
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The TitftB. 


drupi} Avould find their way like the Titas does in a sweep towards the west 
meeting perhaps with some of the drops from the south-west corner just as the 
Buri river meets the Titas. In the part of the plate corresponding to the area 
between Bancharampur and Gauripur there would be no very definite slope to 
the west. Drops of water would stand in this area or move in seetningly 
aimless courses and by doing so reflect the bila round' HomnS and the 
numerous branch rivers intersecting this locality in all directions. 

11. The river Titas leaves the Meghna near Ajabpur Steamer Station 

and passes first in a direction almost due north. 
Receiving the waters of the Sonfiikhali KhSl which 

leaves the Meghna near Chattalpara, it turns east and proceeds generally 
east but with many windings for 15 miles till it almost reaches the borders of 
Sylhet. From Uarinber it turns south and south-west, receives the waters of 
two hill streams, the Sonai which enters it at Sasai and the Lohar whicii enters 
at Chandura, and passes in a wide curve past Brabmanbaria to Akhauri. 
After passing beneath the Railway bridge there, it takes a curve concave to 
the north which brings it back almost to Bralimanbfiria again. At Gokarna 
it turns again to the left and winds on till it meets 4;ho Pagla river at 
Krislinagar and the Buri near Nabinagar and falls a little further on into the 
Meghna. The total length of its coarse is just over 100 miles. The distance 
along the Meghna frona the point where it leaves it at Ajabpur to the point 
where it falls into it again at Durgarampur near Nabinagar is only 17 miles. 
The average rate of fall in the level of its waters is therefore only about on(j- 
sixth as great as in the Meghna, This accounts for the fact that even in the 
rains there is not a strong current in it. In its slack waters any silt coming 
in from the Meghna is deposited before it has gone far. The waters of the 
Sonai and the Lohar when they enter the plains in spate are banked up 
because the Titas draws off their waters so slowly, and the silt they bring 
from the hills is deposited as soon as the plains are entered. Thus it is that 
the Titas and its tributaries make no headway towards silting up the bits. 

12. Even on the bank of the Meghna the land is not very high and it 

. i., slopes away rapidly. From Telikandi and day- 

hc rii man iirio » «. dhai'kafidi begins a string of wide hila in the 

north of Chunta, Kalikachha and Noagaon villages and in Mahisber, Kunda. 
Gokarna, JetagrSm, Bil Safla, Bhahajadpur, Fhulaijuri, Haripur, Dhauria and 
Budhanti. The best known of tliese bila are Bil Safla, the Belanga Bil in 
Shfihajadpur, the Hugh Bil in Fhulaijuri and the Langulia Bil in Haripur. 
The Titas winds through the area. The perennial water usually lies in long 
winding depressions many of which communicate with the numerous arms 
put out by the Titas, which itself repeatedly bifurcates ami joins up again. 
In the dry weather the country appears as a low marshy plane, not level by 
any means but full of oddshaped pockets and long twisting depressions in 
which ftoro-paddy is grown. The higher parts are stretches of grass land 
except where aman-paddy has been sown and has been able to keep its head 
above the rising floods. In the very north of the Brfihmanbaria subdivision 
is a circular stretch of bil comprised in the northern parts of the villages Nasir- 
pur, Nasirnagar, AsurSil and the western parts of the Srighar and Buriswar. 
Its area is about 10 square miles and in tfie dry weather it is almost wholly 
given up to grazing. In the rains it is a continuous sheet of water and is 
called the Mediar HSlo&r, the latter word being a corruption, in the manner 
of local speech, of the word *^8agar” meaning “ a' sea.” “ H ” for “ S ” is a 
common corruption, and a guttural is often elided in the lazy tongue of those 
parts. Where the main Assam- Bengal Railway line passes through Brfihman- 
b5ria thana the country is covered by outliers from the hills with low strips 
between them. Along the. northern bank of the Lohfir river are Mia, and 
from. Chandura flinging the TitSs on its left' bank is a stretch of lowland as 
extensive as that in its upper courses. Here what is perennially flooded is 
mere than ever noticeably in long strips parallel to the Tit&s, and connected 
with it always at the southern end and often at the northern end ^also. 

13. Floods are a recurring trouble in the Brfihmanb&ria subdivision. 

. There was a real famine in many parts of it in 

1916-16 and there has been some aoaroity this 
year also owing to the damage to the winter crops. This year the area most 
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affected is in the north, the damage being due to abnormal floods coming 
down the Meghna or over the border md the Mediar HSoar from Sylhet: 
This does not occur every year, but in the hil area east of Brahmanbaria from 
Suilpur Char almost to Akhaura, the cultivators seem to have lost much of 
their vainter rice crops every year since the railway embankment on the 
Branch Line to Asuganj.was completed. The TitSs has made banks for itself 
along most of its course, but they are very narrow and only high compared 
with the low bil land behind them. In the rains the Titas is a river without 
banks and appears several miles wide. The winter paddy grown is of the 
long stemmed varieties. That some of these can grow at a surprising rate on 
a rising flood is true, but once their heads are submerged growth ceases and 
after a week’s submersion the plant dies. Before the railway emimnkment 
was consfructed much of the flood water used to find its way when the level 
was highest over the comparatively high land along which thb embankment 
passes from the Akhaura bridge to Brahmanbaria. There are some openings 
in this embankment but they are insufiicient, the more so owing to the system 
of the Railway Engineers of putting a flooring of bricks under a bridge 
raising the bottom of the available channel to within a two or three feet 
of the level of <'he fields on either side. If the winter rice crop survives the 
highest floods in this area it suffers at the time of ripening from the slow 
drainage of the water. At the time of flood there is a rush of water through 
the Akhaura bridge. After passing it there is again a wide area over which 
the waters can spread and the stream coming again into slack water drops 
any silt which it lias picked up. Opposite the village of Baris-il it has silted 
up very considerably. The work of the bridge in causing this is helped by a 
hill stream, the Haora, which enters at this point and deposits silt of its own. 
The obstruction at Barisal does not so much affect the flood wlien at its 
liighest as it retards the drainage when the waters have somewhat fallen. Tt 
also interferes with the navigation of the river, which up to this point and 
again above this point as far as the shallows two miles beyond Chandura. is 
open for the largest country boats all the year round. Below Akhaura biU 
border the river for most of the rest of its course, and there is perennial 
water in the parts of Sultanpur, Birampur, Hablauchcha and Senda nearest 
to it. From Sultanpur through Ramraij, UlchapSra, Brahmanbaria and on 
the Sarail and Kalikachha there is a continuous belt of highland with many 
homesteads. Beyond there is a break of some 5 miles across the bils and 
the belt goes on again from Gokarna Kalikunda, N&siranagar, Srighar and 
Burtswar. to Faudauk, Atukura and the north-eastern extremity of the 
subdivision. 


14. The area between the Gumti and the Titas is generally higher than 
, ^ . , , Brahmanbaria tharui. Almost all of it is high 

Giiiiiti aiK ti)o enough jto grow winter paddy but there are sT few 

bits. There is a string of them along the Buri 
river in Chakla Roshnabad and the villages Dalpfi, JSnghar, SSlghar and 
Sonatala on the edge of Muradnagar thann, and there are the Baidyer Bil and 
Baraikuri Bil, fast silting up, near Muradnagar itself. The general direction 
■of drainage is from south-east to noith-west. Hill streams of which the 
most important are the Sonai and the Nayanpur Khal find their way into the 
Buri River which leaves the Gumti at Gan jar a few miles east of Oompany- 
ganj and ultimately meets the Titas just north of Nabinagar. The Nalua 
River leaves the Gumti at Muradnagar and going north-west joins a net-work 
of channels, ilistributaries of the Meghna which fall again into it. 


15. Between the three elevations, the high land of the south-west of 

Koakhali, the high central block of Tippera and*tho 
Thotouthem low area. eastern liills, there is a depreipsion. In Noakhali 

the level vei’y gradually descends from the Sea coast inland until the lowest 
part of the district is reached on the borders of Tippera. Just over the 
border in the south of Chauddagram thana there is a patch of such btl as is 
found in Brahmanbaria. The centre of it is the SatbSria bil which is too low 


tor winter ride and beails a crop of Aoro-paddy. * There are other small patches 
of the Same low land along the tortuous course of the river which is the 
boundary between Pargaha HomnSbaa and Ohakla RoshnSbId. This goes by 
a variety of names and is the same stream as the LiUle Feni River ip' 
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Noakhali. Westward from- this stream right across the southern half o£ 
L&ksam thana the land is comparatively low although always just high 
enough to bear a crop of winter rice. It is a trackless area. Although very 
much smaller its neglected condition is as obvious as that to which the 
District Administration Commission turned its attention when it recommended 
the formation of a new subdivision between BrfihmanbSria and Ohandpur. 
The Dak&itia river does not follow the middle of the depression west of 
Lkks&m-but may be said rather to frinjt^ the southern side of the high central 
tract. Its banks are comparatively high. A few miles away from it the 
level on the southern side is distinctly lower than on the northern. In the 
south part of HSjiganj thana and in Rainganj thana water stays in the fields 
until the end of December, but it stays rather because the means of drawing 
it off are wanting than because the area is low when compared, for* instance, 
with the low levels in Brahman baria. There are one or two artificial cuts in 
this area which have done good service in assisting drainage. 

16. The division between the strip along the western side of the 

district subject to the active infiiience of the 
The western strip. Meghna and the central high tract is very clearly 

defined in Matlab and in the southern part of Daudkandi by the channel 
called the Gumli, which winds through the southern part of Mutlab thana 
past the police-station itself, and forms the boundary between Matlab and 
DSudkandi above Aswinpur, and by the Katalia channel which it leaves at 
Mollarkandi and which is met by the better known Oumti river, just north of 
DSudkandi police-station. To the east of this line is old high-land. To the 
west are chars with all the characteristics of recent alluvial formations, cut 
by frequent channels drawing water from the Meghna and having soil which 
is decidedly more sandy than to the east. North of the point at which the 
Giunti flows into the Katalia the line marking off the area under the influence 
of the Meghna is not distinct. The Meghna after the Titas falls into it near 
Nabinagar, takes a turn towards the west and continues in that direction for 
about 12 miles. Another TitSs leaves it four miles west of Maniknagar 
Steamer Station and passes into a low tract east of BanchSrampur. It 
receives the waters of the Jamuna which leaves, the Meghna four miles the 
other side of Maniknagar and the Dolbhanga Khal which leaves just before 
the Meghna turns south again, as well as these of a number of khals which 
di'ain the water of as many bils. The most important of the latter are the 
Chanduler Bil in FariakSndi, the PErStali Bil in the village of the same name, 
the Baraider Bil in Faradabad, Satbila on the east of Salimabad and 'the 
Nalidaha Bil three miles north-east of Homna. This Titas enters the Meghna 
again at Sripatir Char, but arms of it wind all over the area to the east of 
Homna. Some connect with the Gumti by the Nalua river, others find their 
way through the area north of Gauripur into the Gumti itself and others fall 
into the Katalia. The Katalia river leaves the Meghna three miles below the 
point where the Titas enters it. It is wider than the other distributaries 
of the Meghna, carries a strong current and proceeds in a course not very 
meandering until the Gumti joins it just above Daudkandi. West of the 
Katalia the land is as definitely new alluvial formation as in the western part 
of Matlab thana. A century and-a-half ago the Meghna passed close to 
Daudkandi fn one stream. From a point opposite it the track went with 
liardly more than one break to cross the old Brahmaputra as far as NSraian- 
ganj where it crossed the Lakhia and so on to Dacca. The chars opposite 
Daudkandi were transferred to Tippera only in 1912 after they were surveyed 
in the Dacca Settlement Operations. 

Communloatlons. 


17. The Assam- Bengal main line passes directly inland from Chandpur 

to Laksam where it bifurcates. One branch goes 
RwwayM. Chittagong vi& Feni and the other passes 

Comilla, and, running for some distance- parallel and close to eastern border 
of the district, passes Akhaura’and a few miles further on crosses into Sylhet. 
It is metre-guage and all but the mail-trains, one each way daily to Chitta- 
gong and Assam, are very slow. There is a branch line from Laksam to 
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Noakhali and another from Akhaura through BrUhmmbSri i to Aauganj 
where there is a ferry steamer across the Meghna, and trains from Bhairab 
the other side run to Mymensingh and Tangi on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. The subordinate railway staff is poorly paid and very inefficient 
and the trains always very crowded. Little thought is given to the comfort 
or convenience of the passengers. 

18. The area round Comilla is for Eastern Bengal well supplied with 

roads. They are embanked and unmetalled and, 

** though they do not keep such a good surface as 

those in Noakhali, they affird very useful means of communication. Most of 
Dacca'Chittagong Trunk Road existed before the Permanent Settlement 
hut it was straightened in places and widened considerably at the time of the 
Second Burmese war. It crosses the district from DSudkandi to Comilla and 
from thence goes south through Chauddagrain to Feni in. Noakhali. In 1852 
it was proposed to make it, all the way, the fine broad road it is in Feni 
subdivision of Noakhali. Most of that part of the road was new at that 
time. The old road from Comilla to Chittagong passed into the hills south- 
east of Chauddagram and thence by Leeke’s Road through Chhagalnaia 
thana of Noakhali. South of Cliauddagram on the Trunk Road the 
boundaries of the road and roadside lands were demarcated and all the 
bridgos made of brick. North of Chauddagram and from Comilla to Daud* 
kaiuii it appears that the same expenditure was not lavished on it, and except 
fur widening and straightening it in places the old road was left much as it 
was before. 

The road from Comilla to Laksam is as old. Its continuation to N^mkhali 
ap.iears never to have been properly bridged. At a point some nine 
miles from Comilla a road branches off and passes vid Mudafarganj and 
llajiganj to Chandpur. It is narrow in places but carts can use it at all 
seasons of the year. A somewhat neglected road leaves it at Mudafarganj 
and goes vid Chitose Bazar to Ramganj in Noakhali. As usually happens 
near the border of two districts, neither District Board is prepared to spend 
money to keep the communication open and it is not satisfactorily bridged. 
A very old road shown in Rouneirs maps passed fi’om Matlab through 
Faridganj to Lakshmipur in Noakhali. The road from Matlab to the 
Chandpur-Comilla road is now only a footpath. The old road appears 
again south of the Chandpur Khal connected by a newer road with 
Chandpur Old Bazar, but it is in a bad state and is little used for cart traffic. 
The Dakaitia river for all its windings is a better means of communication. 
Laksam is connected, with Chauddagram by a cart-road, but the southern 
most part of the district bordering Noakhali is very badly served. There 
communications are by boat when the khdis contain enough water, otherwise 
on foot across the fields. Some road communication is especially needed to 
connect the Monoharganj BSzar with some point on the railway. Two roads 
pass from Comilla through Mainamati bills south of the Trunk Road. One 
'Toes to Lai Mohan Bazar and the other to Barui‘a. The latter was once a 
tine road, the section through the hills metalled and well engineered.. The 
Maharaja of Tippera when the hills were sold to him agreed to maintain it, 
but he has never done so and has succeeded in avoiding the responsibility 
since the passing of the Road Cess Act. The present condition of this road 
does not now allow carts to pass by it through the hills and Barura is reached 
by a road from the Comilla-Chandpur road past the southern end of the 
range, dust as the Trunk Road from Comilla enters the hills a branch leaves 
it on the right hand side and goes to Jafarganj and Companyganj on the 
Gumti. Tliere is a ferry and the road the other side passes on as lar as 
Nabinagar, but there are breaches that have never beep bridged and other 
bridges have been allowed to fall into disrepair. There is a great need for a 
means of communication north and south across the high block in the centre of 
the district. There is a road running north from Elliotgan j but it is not wide 
enough for cart traffic. A good road connecting Cotnpanyganj with Elliot- 
ganj and Hftjiganj is very necessary for there is no possibility of boat traffic 
across this area except by devious and by them only during the rains. 

From the north bank of the Gumti at Comilla a road runs through Kasha to 
RrShmahbaria. It was formerly maintained in much better condition than 
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now, fox’ it was tho only route lo Brihtnanbaria. There was always %n un> 
bridged stream on Kasba and a ferry over the Titas at UjaneswSr, but now 
there are many breaches, especially between the Titas and Hr&bmanbaria, and 
good iron bridges have been allowed to fall to pieces by neglect. In 
Brahmanbaria subdivision almost the only road practicable for cart t«‘affic is 
that from Brahmanbaria to ISar2.il. Roads suitable for cart traffic from points 
on the Assam-Bengal Railway just over the bordiir in Syljiet to Cbandura, 
Fandauk and N2sirnagar would be yery useful, but the miserable embank- 
ment maintained by the District Board from Chandura to H2rnspur is useless 
iu its present state. Mr. J. F. Browne, the Thak Survey Superintendent, in 
his report dated 1866 besides mentioning the roads that existed at that time 
gave the lines of five new roads which he considered were the first necessity to 
the improvement of the communications of the district, and in the next fifteen 
years it seems that his suggestions in the matter of canals as well as roads 
were accepteil as a guide. The five new roads he urged should be con- 
structed were : — 

(1) From Comilla due north to the borders of Sylhet. 

(2) From Madaia Bazar (between BarkSmta and Elliotganj) to 

Hajiganj. 

(3) Thorla to Kasba. 

(4) Gauripur to Thorla. 

(5) Mudafarganj to Chitose. 

The first and fifth have been* constructed. The road from Kasba to Kuti 
B2zar completes half of the third. The second is as much a necessity to-day 
as sixty years ago. It would not have cost a quarter as much to have acquir- 
ed the land and constructed it in 1870 as it would cost to-day. The road from 
Companyganj to Elliotganj if it were a cart-road and not a mere foot- 
path would well take the place of the fourth. Foot-paths are conven- 
iences but do little towards opening out such a district as Tippera. It may 
be argued that there are very few carts used in the district and from that that 
communications by road are not much required. But on the contrary 
wherever there is a road wide enough for carts and satisfactorily bridged carts 
at once appear. 

19. The embankments built to retain the Gumii when it is in flood have 

Binbaiikments. alreadj' been referred to. It is the only river 

which is restrained in this manner. Embankments 
are not used to retain water for irrigation purposes, nor anywhere else in the 
district to keep back flood waters except in a few of the bih on the eastern side of 
BrEhmanbaria. Small embankments are placed across the openings into some 
of them. These help the ioro-paddy crop by keeping water in, but their main 
object is to keep out early flood water which may come down after rain in the 
hills and drown the boro crop before it can be cut. On seeing the flood begin- 
ning to rise, the tenants for instances in the Lungulia hil have time to reap the 
crop behind the protection temporarily afforded by the hand, respite even for a 
few hours being sufficient. There are the remains of a very fine embankment 
and at one point on it a great brick bridge between SarSil and ShfihabEzpur on 
the TitEs. The latter was the nearest point to SarEil to which big boats could 
come. The revenue of the SarEil pargana was natodra, t.s., devoted to the up- 
keep of a fleet of ships, part of the navy of the Moghul Representative at 
Daccq. There are the remains of brick quays at the end of the Shababazpur 
embankment and it is not difficult to imagine it the anchorage and arsenal of 
a considerable fleet, «nd picture a long procession of elephants belonging to 
the DewEn of Sa^il passing at night between lines of torches * along the 
embankment carrying their master and his retinae down from nis house to his 
gkdt. The bridge, the finest piece of architecture in the district, is now 
crumbling to ruin. Only a footpath runs along the embankme^, which is 

* Cultivators lining near the embaokmeiit po^vetfed (a few still exist) CAsropI holdings (rent-free) 
for the consideration that their women should hold torches when the IJtowAn Bfthibs wished to pass to 
ouabahAzpor at night. 
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now need mainly as a burial-gpround, although in places there are huts 
on it and evenPanJamy, betehleaf conservatories. There is the remains of an 
old embanked road passing in a south-easterly direction through the eastern 
part of Laksam thana and traces of it even across the border in Noakhali 
district. It is called Fakiruddin Sahib’s or Nuna Uaja’s road. Traditionally 
Fakiruddin was a salt merchant of SdnargSon who made a great fortune. He 
built this road as contractor for the Viceroy at Dacca during the long struggle 
against the Arracanese for the protection of Eastern Bengal and the capture 
of Chittagong. The embankment has been much encroached upon in places 
and, as it is, is no use as a thoroughfare, but . the District Board could add 
many miles of useful road to what it at present maintains at comparatively 
little expense by restoring it. There is the remains of an embankment formed 
of the earth taken out when some old Kftja of Tippera excavated the Had kh&l 
across the plain in a straight line in the direction from Akhaura towards Dacca. 

:10. At one time and another in this district much labour and money 
. , have been expended on improving, straightening 

Arti cia waterways. deepening natural drainage channels and in 

making new artifical cuts. The Chandpur* Khal, excavated in 1872 to connect 
Chandpur across the small neck of land east of it with the Dakatia river, has 
now grown into a considerable river navigable all the year round. There were 
two cuts excavated across the narrow neck between the bends of the Titas 
on each side of Hrahmanbaria, the Gokarna Ma/ through Brahmanbaria itself 
and the Kuralia khal through Ulchapara sohth of it. Neither of these are 
open all the year round and the latter is almost silted up. To re>excavate it 
is one of the proposals for assisting in the drainage of the lowlying land east 
of Brahmanbaria, where the loss of much of the rice crop has been an annual 
occurrence since the railway embankment was constructed. None of the 
artificial cuts except the Chandpur Khal are now open to navigation ail the 
year round. Most of them are completely dry for six months but during the 
remaining months they afford very valuable means of communication. Borne 
of tile most useful m the northern part of the district are the khals running 
between Bhtih ibazpur, Sarail and Panishar on the Meghna, between 
Nasirnagar and Gokarna on the Titas (not the village near Brahmanbaria but 
another), the Jugidara Khal connecting the Buri river and the .Inmuna 
through Ibrahimpur a some few miles south of Nabinagar, and the Had Klial 
connecting the river called the Titas in the south of Nabinagar thana wirh 
the Buri and passing on towards Agartala. There are also a number of short: 
artificial outs which draii the water out of theiiYs of Nabinagar into the arms 
of the same Titas. The high block in the middle of the district is intersected 
by kkiils which were excavated to serve the dual purpose of drawing off the 
surplus water in the rains and affording means of communication. The sys- 
tem seems to have been admirably planned and well serves its purpose. All 
the khals of the system follow natural courses for part of their length. They 
afford waterways connected during the rains with the Gumti, the Meghna and 
the Dakaitia. The main arteries of the system are the Boaljuri Khal and the 
Courjon Khal. The Boaljuri Khal passes from Hajiganj to Sachar where it 
has two branches, one going to Bllliotganj whence the Kaladumuria Khal takes 
it .on to the Gumti at Panchpukuria, and the other communicating with the 
Machuakhfili KhS.1, a channel improved by excavation, which, leaving the 
Meghna near Saitnal, makes a circuit and enters it again some 6 miles above 
ChSndpur. The Courjon KhSl begins near Barkamta. and draining a strip of 
land which otherwise has no good moans of drainage passes to Mudafarganj 
and on into the Dakaitia. It has numerous tributary khals of which the i^ost 
important is the Bakshiganj Khal which connects it with the Boaljuri Khal 
and drains the cQmpratively low basin in the centre ef which is the Uam 
Mohan Jala (swamp). The Courjon Khal is named after a Frenchman who 
landed in Chittagong with Delauney another of the same nationality early in 
the last century almost penniless. Courjon was a clerk in the CoUectorate 
and afterwards became Manager for the ^ja in Chakla Rasnabad. He was 
perhaps someiVrhat unscrupulous but a man of great ability. He made a large 
fortune by taking farming leases of parts of Roshn&bSd and became one of 
the most important Zamindars east of the Meghna. The whole of Pargana 
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Kasba lying round Barua was his, and the khd, wns constructed to drain this 
pargana. It is now maintained by the District Board as are most of the other 
khals of the system and is the property of Government. A few of the others 
are private property .maintained by the District Board, e. g., the Bakshiganj 
kkdl which belongs to the proprietors of Dallgi Pargana through which it 
runs. 'L'here are more roads round Barura than in most of the district, and 
the example of the Coufjon Khal and these roads has roused even the local 
people to show some spirit of self-lielp. Small kkdls and neat raised footpaths 
made by cultivators and small middlemen are a feature of this area as they 
afe of no otlier part of the district. The District Board has helped in the 
excavation and re-excavation of some khSls but does not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to keeping them open. Fisherman and others are too fond of putting 
small embankments across them in order to catch the fish and sometimes 
ioro-paddy is sown in the bed 'of the channel. Even the best landlords 
do not hesitate to realize rent from fishermen for the right to fish in 
the District Board khals running through their estates. They pay by the 
number of b'inds they put across the khdl for fishing purposes. Apparently 
in the seventies of last century ah attempt was made to connect Comilla by 
water with the Dakaitia river and a. stream, passing along the eastern side of 
the Mainamati Bills into the Dakaitia in the northernmost corner of Laksam 
thana was deepened and extended up to a point just south of the Settlement 
Office in Comilla where the drain through the jail falls into it. Though 
communication by boat from* Comilla is no longer necessary, this khal is an 
important one for drainage purposes. Not only does it take off the surface 
drainage of part of the town but there is annually the danger that the Gumti 
embankment may give way. If it does so at any point between Comilla and 
the Mainamati Hills this khdl is the main drain for taking off the flooil-water. 
The bed of the khdl, which is vested in Government and is included in the 
Collector’s Register BTI, had almost been raised to the level of the fields 
through which it runs. Bands had been placed across it by fishermen and 
cultivators, and sometimes paddy sown in it. The District Board has 
lately undertaken its rc-excavation in the few miles nearest Comilla, but the 
bed requires to be deepened down to the Dakaitia. Another very valuable 
khdl which has been suffering from Jtavds having been placed across it by 
fishermen is the Naodona JiTAoT, which connects the Dakaitia with Naodona 
Hat in Noakhali whence boats can go to Noakhali town vtd Sonaimuri and 
Chaumohani. The matter is one to which the District Boai'd might well 
turn its attention. 


21. From Gauripur on the Gumti to Nabinagar is 29 miles as the crow 
A neglected area. fl**”*- straight line joining these two points 

does not full near a single road except at each 
In the middle of last century there were police-stations at these two 


places but none in between. The transfer of the tha7ia from Gauripur to 
Daudkandi placed it still farther from Nabinagar. More recently police- 


stations have been located atHomna and Bancharampur. 


From the earliest 


days of the British Administration the stretch of the Meghna from Daudkandi 
to the latitude Nabinagar was recognized as the haunt of river dacoits and 


right through last century this form of crime wont on unchecked on the 
Meghna and in the net-work of streams connected with it and winding 
through this part of Tippera. The jurisdiction of the present police-stations 
of Nabinagar and BSneharampur . is within Brahman baria Subdivision, that 
of Homna and Daudkandi in the Sadar Subdivision. Though it is so far. 


people from Bancharampur can get almost all the way to Brahmanbaria by 
boat. To get from near HomnS to Comilla is a matter of very great difficulty 


and it is small wonder that the journey is seldom undertaken. The passage 
by the winding Gumti especially as it must often be made against a strong 
stream affords no facility. In this area many of the estates belong to people 
of Dacca district. All the merchants engaged in the distnbution-trade:of 
cloth, oil, etc., draw their surpHes from Narainganj, to which also all the 
agricultural produce that is exported, jute, rice, etc., finds its wAy. The area 
is completely cut off from Comilla. None of the people have business connec- 
tions^ with Comilla and they resort to it for justice as little as possible. The. 
area is on the other hand neglected by the authorities at Comilla and if^ored 
by such bodies as the District and Local Board. 
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22. The District Administration OommUsion after its enquires in 


PropoHQl of District Admiiiistra’ 
tion OominiBBion to form a new 
subdivision. . 


1913-14 proposed to form a new subdivision of 
this area and the parts inland from it. Already 
the Sadar Subdivision of Tippera has been divided 
into two. The second Subivisional Officer still 


has his headquarters at Comilla, but it is shortly to be transferred to 
Bakarnagar, a few miles on the road from Oqmpanyganj towards Nabinagar. 
The site has many historical associations as having been the headquarters of 
the original Ztmindara of Pargatla Baradakhat which covers most of this 
part of the district. A survey has been made for a railway from Rajapur on 
the line between Comilla and Akhaura to Ramchandrapur an important haz5.t 
on the western border of Muradnagar tkana. Though it is unlikely that this 
railway will divert much of the agricultural produce of these parts to 
Chittagong instead of Naraingan j, it will form an easy means of communica- 
tion with Comilla. It will pass a little south of the new Subdivisional head- 
quarters and afford a means for the people of Homna and Bancharampur to 
get to Bakarnagar after ‘going to Ramchandrapur by boat, but it will not by 
itself sufficiently open up this area. Roado radiating west from Bakarnagar 
are the first necessity to meet the needs of the people. 


Population. 


23. The total population of the district' in the Census of 1911 was 
:)enBity of popuiatioo from returned 2,430,138 and the average density per 
oeiiriiH ubie.. ‘ square mile 972. The average density thana by 


thuna was as follows : — 

Sadar Subdivision ... ... ... ... ... %2 

Comilla ... ... ... ... ... 1,100 

Dsndkindi ... ... ... ... ... 1,188 

MurSdnagar ... ... ... ... ... 1,104 

Chandina ... ... ... ... ... 761 

ChauddagrSm ... ... ... ... ... 900 

Laksam ... ... ... ... ... 736 

Brahmanbaria Subdivision ... ... ... ... 985 

BrShmanbSria ... ... ... ... ... 885 

Kasba ... ... ... ... ... 1,016 

Nabinagar ... ... ... ... ... 1,126 

ChSndpur Subdivision ... ... ... ... 968 

ChSndpur ... ... ... ... ... 1,149 

HSjiganj ... ... ... ... ... 747 

Matlab ... ... ... ... ... 1,074 


It is seen thei'etore that the greatest density was in the thanas bordering 
the Meghna from Nabinagnr to Chandpur. In these thanas, Nabinagar, 
Daudkandi, Matlab, and Chandpur the average was 1,137. After these t^anas 
came Comilla, Muradnagar, Kasba and Chauddagram. The average density 
in the three thanas Kasba, Comilla and Cliuddagram bordering the eastern 
side of the district and mainly comprising the property of the Maharaja of 
Tippera, Chakla Roshnabad, was 1,008. The strip down the middle of the 
district was generally much loss densely populated with the exception of 
Muradnagar thana. The average in Brahmanbaria was 885 and in the three 
thanas Chandina, Hajiganj and Laksam no more than 748. In 1872 the 
average density over the whole district, which then included Chhagalnaia 
thana of Noakhali, while the Noakhali boundary, which had not yet been 
rectified, followed an irregular line determined by the parganas to which the 
border villages belonged, was .584. Chhagalnaia thana raised rather than 
lowered the average. In 1881 after the transfer of Chhagalnaia and the 
rectification* of the boundary it was 608, in 1891 713^* in lOOlf 847, and in 

* A cerUiq area was transferred to Mymensingh between 1881 and 1891. 

t There h^ve been considerable changes due to diluvion and nliuvion along the Meghna. hut tlie total 
area of each thana hae varied very little. 
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972. In no tiana has the p6pulati(Mi between one census and the' next 
since 1881 decreased and the increase, not so great between 1872 and 1881, 
has been phenomenal since. The average density in each tAana in 1881, 1891, 
1901 and 1911 stands compared as follows : — 


Average deneity of population. 


Sidar Subdivision — 



1881 . 

1881 . 

e 

1901. 

19:1.' 

Comilla 

eee 

... 

774 

877 

985 

1,100 

Dftudkaudi 


... 

m 

844 

1,007 

1,188 

Murfidnagar 

cue 

bee 

677 

786 

910 

1,943 

Ghuudina 

eee* 

... 

456 

542 

644 

761 

Chauddagr&m 

eee 

eee 

633 

716 

819 

900 

Laksam 

BrSbmanbaria Subdivision — 

eee 

441 

• 

525 

634 

.738 

' Brfthmanbaria 

eee 

eee 

637 

694 

794 

^85 

Kasba 

• •• 

eee 

727 

811 

915 

1,016 

Nabinagar 

Ch&ndpur 8ubdiviaion — 

eee 

734 

858 

998 

1,126 

Chandpur 

eee 

eee 

521 

711 

972 

1,149 

Hajiganj 

eee 

ee« ^ 

462 1 

488 

629 

747 

Matlab 

... 

...I 

736 

910 

1,070 


a 

In 1881 the density was greatest in Uomilla tAana. Next camfe Nabi- 
nagar and Knsba close tc^ether, and Daudkandi stood fourth. Daudkandi 
had passed Kasba in 1891 and stood first in 1901 when Nabinagar also had 
passed Comilla. The increase in Chandpur tAana has been the most remark- 
able. Between 1881 and 1911 its population increased by more than 120 per 
cent, and that of Matlab increased almost as fast. The tAanas bordering on 
the Meghna have now generally gone ahead of the tAanas bordering the east 
side of the district. During the decade before 1911 the greatest increase was 
in Hajiganj, Chandina, Chandpur, Daudkandi, Matlab and Laksam in that 
order, which shows that the less thickly peopled bhK?k in the centre of the 
southern half of the district, although far behind in the race, has begun to gain 
ground. Brahmanbaria was only able to show the same rate of increase as 
the eastern tAanas and during tho present decade in which Hoods have 
brought scarcity to it in three seasons it may bo expected to have fallen 
further behind. 


24. The Revenue Surveyors (1861-64) counted the number of houses, 

and, assuming 6 persons to a house, put the 
' Popul-tion of the district at 717.470. 'J'he census 
of 1872 showed that the assumption of .5 persons 
to a house was a correct one, but the fact that the Revenue Survey figure is 
only just half that of the census of 1872, shows that the Revenue Surveyors 
and the. census enumerators must have adopted very dilfi*rent definitions of the 
word house. The District Magistrate in 1858 put the population at a little 
over a million souls His was only a guess and although not a bad guess is 
of no value for statistical purposes. Earlier attempts at enumeration there 
were none. The official correspondence of the time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment and before indicates that Chakla Rosnabad was more closely cultivated 
and more thickly peopled than the other parts. After it tho most prosperous 
part of the district and that containing least uncultivated land was Pargana 
Baradakhat which covers most of NSbinagar and Muradnagar tAanas and 
part of Daudkandi. It appears, therefore, that the parts of the district still 
found to be the centres of greatest density of population in 1881, namely, 
Nabinagar and Muradnagar tAanas, representing Pargana Baradakhat, and 
Kasba, Comilla and*^ Chauddagram, representing Chakla Rosnabad, were 
tho centres of greatest density at the end of the 18th century. The 
backward state of tho south-western corner of the district after the 
Permanent Settlement will^ be descried later. In about 1840 parganas 
Gunanandi, Purebandi, Dollai and parts’of Mehfir, Sakdi, Tora and Singher- 
gaon covering a third of Chandpur and HSjiganj tAanas had been sold for 


'’Then have been ooneideraUe ohauaea due t« dilaviou and aHavion' alona the Heahna. but the total 
area o£ each thana has varied very little. 
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arrears of revenue and bought by Government as there were ho bidders. At the 
time of the Revenue Survey a much greater proportion of the area of this part 
was recorded as jungle than any other part of the district, and Mr. Brown, 
the Superintendent of the Revenue Survey, reported that the area was still 
considered unhealthy. A number of Tipperas, the Mongoloid tribe inhabit- 
ing Hill Tippera, settled in the locality in the middle of the century and began 
clearing the jungle. Now very little remains and almost all the Tippera 
fain lies have gone back to their hills. The betelnut tree which now flouri- 
shes exceedingly and jute which has been introduced have now made the 
«outh-wostei*n part the richest in the district and the enormous increase in the 
population of recent years is thus accounted for. 

25. The district is essentially an agricultural district. Of the 2,430,138 

persons enumerated in 1911 2,014,285 or 82*89 
ciiUure. **"■ per cent, were returned as dependent upon .agri- 

* culture for their living, 1,897,709 or 78*09 per 

cent, of the total population were ordinary cultivators, the rear, being indirectly 
supported by agriculture as follows : — 


Aa field labourers ^.. 

By growing special crops 
By stock raising and pasture 
By receipt of rent ... 

As landlords* agents 


... .58,288 or 2*40 of the 

4,877 or *20 
... 10,021 or -41 

... 30,684 or 1*63 

6,604 or *27 


population. 


*♦ 


♦ » 


The proportion of field labourers though higher than in Faridpur and 
Noakhali is not so high as in Dacca, MynlUnsingh and Bakarganj. Besides 
them 74,867 were enumerated as ordinary labourers and included among the 
iion-agricult Ural classes. Those are persons who are not above doing earth- 
work, such as cutting a tank or raising an embankment. In ordinary cir- 
cumstances the dignity of the cultivator and the field labourer will not, allow 
Jiim to do earth-work for payment although he may allow himself to do 
it on his own land. 

26. Tlie correctness of the census figures for rent receivers is ojien to 

question, for the definition accepted by fho 
out leooivoM. census authorities was not altogether satisfactory, 

"'riiough the figures may not be correct absolutely, they 'will, however, lead to 
v«?liable conclusions when the number of rent-recoivors in different districts 
is being compared. In Tippera .according to tho census one man receives rent 
for every 48 who pay. Tho proportion in other parts of Bengal is as 
follows : — 

lu Chittagong fhi*re is ono rent-reooiver to 12 rent-payors. 


»» 


In Dacca 
In Barisal 
In Faridpur 
In Noakhali „ ,, 

In Mymensingh „ „ 

In Rajshahi Division „ 

But in Burdwan Division „ 

and in the Presidency Division 




21 

23 

23 

34 

48 

58 

16 

14 


(only). 


for the number of rent-receiVers in Jossore and Khulna is very large, 


27. Where proprietary and middle interests aro specially complicated or 

minutely subdivided, the number of agents it is 
Lati on It agents. necessary to employ as ront-collectors is greater 

than where the land system is simple and the interest of each landlord is 
extensive. Landlords do not in most parts of Bengal pay their agents a 
living wage, and even if they did the agents would continue to supplement 
it by exactiens from Dlie tenants. When such exactioijs are easily obtained 
men are found ready to accept tho landlords’ service for a merely nominal 
wage, and the number who are so employed increases in proportion as the 
tenants are incapable of defending themselves from such exactions and these 

4 
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persons are able to batten on them without difficulty. In Tippera landlords" 
agents are one to every 287 rent-payers, and the following statements show 
how the state of things compares with that prevailing elsewhere in Bengal : — . 


In Chittagong there is one 

landlord's 

agent 

to 201 rent-payers 

In Dacca „ 



84 


In Bakargaj „ 

1 ) 


99 

11 

In Faridpnr „ 



150 

11 

In Mymensingh „ 


*» 

216 

11 

In Noakhali „ 


11 

289 

11 

In Burdwan Division 

*• 

11 

124 

11 

In Presidency Division 

»* 

11 

88 

11 

In Rajshahi Division 


11 

201 

11 


It is not safe to conclude from these figures that landlords’ agents, for 
insianco, in Dacca are able to live on the tenants more easily than in 
Hajshahi, for the complication and minute division of landlords’ interests in 
Dacca renders more rent-collectors necessary than in Rajshahi. Other 
considerations too affect the case. In the 24-Parganas an increased number 
of agents may be necessary because the owners of many small middle inter- 
ests are employed in Calcutta who, if their property was in Eastern Hongalr 
might be expected to live on it and supervise the collection of th(>ir own 
rents. Hikrampur is in a similar position. But the number of landlords' 
agents in No.ikhali is proportionally smaller than anywhere in the Provinc«‘ 
although the sizes of the average landlords’ and middlemen’s intere'^ts- 
is not conspicuously large or peculiarly simple and eonditions are not other- 
wise abnormal. This is a i*emarkable advertisement of the fact that Noakhali,. 
is a district where the tenants are verj' well able to look after themstdves 
and whore landlords’ agents are not easily able to enrich themselves by 
illegitimate exactions from them. ’I’hough the landlords’ agents in Tippera 
are almost as few in proportion to the rent-payers as in Noakhali, this does 
not show the Tippera tenants quite so well able to look after them- 
selves. The system of land-tenure is on tlio whole simpler and the reni- 
receivers proportionately fewer. The tenure system is not, however, as simple 
as in Mymensingh or in the Kajshahi Division, although the number of land- 
lords’ agents is proporiionately much smalltjr. The com) arisen of tin* 
number of landlords’ agents in Tiftpera with those in Mymonsingh and 
Northern Benga' shows how much better able to look after himself the 


Tippera cultivator is than the cultivators in those parts 

„ , , 28. The non-.igricultural 

The non.a^n.c^ltur..l cloHse*. the ponulation, 


classes, only 17‘11 
find their living aa 


follows : — 


as labonrc'ra 
by fishin$; 
by weaving 
as priests 

as dealers in oil, etc. 

„ in betoliiut and le<if 

„ in fish 

as money-lenders 
as carpenters 
as barbers 
as boatmeip 
as potters 

SIS traders in piece-goods 
as makers of imitation jewellery, 
as washermen 


74,867 

34,348 

29,860 

21,212 

19,M4 

16,113 

... ... 12,h30 

11,600 
11,312 
10,318 

... ... 9,767 

... ... 9,618 

9..327 

etc. ... ... 8,992 

7,302 


and in a number of occupations which employ each a smaller number. The 
proportion which these numbers bear to the total population are generally ' 
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muoli the same as in other districts of Eastern fiengal. Beggars are numer- 
ous as usual in a district where the poi/ulation is comptirat ively well-oh'. 
There are to be found in Muradnagar instances in which Muhammadan 
loafers have married throe or four women and sent tliem all out begging 
while*they live on their gains. The non-agricultural population is predomi- 
nantly Hindu. Though Muhammadan cultivators supplement their diet* with 
fish of thoir own catching, none are exclusively employed as some of the 
Hindu castes are in the pursuit. The numbor cf Muliammadans engaged in 
weaving is infinitesimal and none are barbers, potters or washerman. 

The Bengal Homo Industries Association has been doing its best to hel]> 
and encourage the beginnings of certain local industries beside weaving. 
There are basket workers who are capable of turning out work for which 
there iff a market in Calcutta. Mothor-of-pcarl buttons' made from the shells 
of a species of fresh water mussel common in tho north of Tippera are turned 
out in considerable immbors, and there has for some time been a match 
factory at Kalikachha just north of Sarail. It is difficult, however, foi- such 
industries in such a locality to face competition from outside. The .Japanese 
can undersell them with ease. Both matches and buttons are brought from 
.Japan and sold in the district cheaper than the local i roducis. Tho workers 
in these parts see their neighbours engag(>d in agriculture obtaining a much 
bettor return for less labour. They have been used to a life of little 
employment if not of ease for many generations, and expi‘ct too high pay- 
ment, not for the time they spend but for the amount of work they do in it. 
Tho inhabitants of the country east of the Meghna are tho very reverse of 
industrious, 'I’he same charactcrisiic appears at (‘very turn. Tlni wages of 
coolies are not high compared with the levebin other Bengal districts, but it 
aoems that the day’s work is a very poor one .and the rates which have to be 
paid for piece-work, for instance in excavating a tank, are very high. This 
is not a new condition of things. More than .50 years ago Mr. J. F. Browne, 
tdie “ Civil Superintendent ” of the Revenue Survey, in his general report wrote 
*’ The jirice of labour in this district is very high as compared w’ith many 
other pans of Bengal. The monthly hire of a coolie is no less than live 
rupees and the amount of work performed by them is so small that their 
■services would be dear at two rupta^s.” Moreover not only the work of a 
coolie but all kinds of manual labour are despised. There is in parts a race 
■of Muhammadans called heha>’as who carry palki's. Because they <lo thi» the 
•ordinary Muhamm.adan cultivator will not eat with them. In other parts 
because local | eople consider themselves above such work, are carried 

by upcountry Hindus who come to Chandpur in tho cold weather and go 
back to their own country when the rains come and boats become the regular 
Uieans of conveyance. The pressure of the population on the soil is not yet 
sufficient to move tho ordinary cultivator fi’om his life of oiium cum dignitatv 
4ind, in the meantime, industry must await his pleasure. 

29. The percentage of the whole ponilation of the disti-ict in 1911 that 
, was Hindu was 27’67. In 1901 it was 29 38. in 

Hie Ilmdii cwte.. 1 891 HI 2 and in 1872 3.5-2. Conversion for all 

practical purposes may be ignored. Tho nnmber of converts is infinitesimal. 
The increasing predominance of tho Muhammadans is duo to the much higluu- 
birth-rate among them than among the Hindus. Between 1901 and 1911 tin; 
Hindus increased only 8'1 percent., thoMiihammadans 17-5 per cent. The 
increase was least, only I’Ol per cent., among the Nnmasudraa whose women 
are nearly ten per cent, fewer than the men. The prospei’ous Skdhas, on the 
other hand, increased 14"8 per cent. . 

The following castes among the Hindus number nior<i than 5,000 : — 


Namasudratt ... 116,578 Almost all ciiUivalors, their numbera are greatest 

in BrShinanbaria, 28,153, Chandpur, 14,630, 
Matlab, 13,659, and Nabinai^ar 10,031 and 
smallest in tho south-eastern part of the district. 

KdyaatUat ... *-<3.248 Most numerous in Ghantlpur and Muradnagar 

where they are commonly small middlemen. 

Jugia ... 77,97.'> 8oatteru«l all over tho district but fewer in tho 

south-west. 

4 A 
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Kailas tt'is 


Shdhm 


^Ndpits 


Brdhuians 


' Dhopd 

Sadras 

Sutradharfi 

Bdrain 

Bhuimdlis 

Oodlda 

Kumars 


Kd'j (Uis 
Mdlos 

Telis 

Bdtnis 

Baimabs 

Kurmakdrs 

RriiAijaa 


•«« 76,945 29,841) Mafiisya Kaibartias (oaltivatorB) au<I 

47{I02 Jdlia f a/6ar//as (fiBhevmen and boatmeh^ 
most numerous in I rahmanharia (26,664), and 
Nabina^ar (11,691) and few in the centre and 
south-east of the district. 

... 50,756 Shopkeepers and merchants, some of them 

gradually working their way into the lanti- 
tenure system as middlemen. Tl ey are few' in 
the south-east of the district. Th^ women of 
thU caste are 5 per cent, more than the men. 

28,li)5 Engaged in cultiTation in addition to their caste* 
occupation as barlers, they are equally distri- 
buted all over the district. 

••• 27,580 Priests and middlemen in the land system ; women 

are 11 per cent, fewer than the men ; to be found 
all over the district, but few in Pargana Ilomna* 
bSd which has alwa>B belonged to Muhamma- 
dans. 


••• 
• • • 


. . • 

• • • 


21,140 Engaged in agrioalture in addition to their caete- 
occupation as washermen. 

20,986 The Hindu caste of domestic servants. 

16,2r>9 Carpenters. 

15,877 Growers of betel, a prosperous community. 

12,859 Cultivators in addition to their occupation as- 
scavengers. 

12,548 Herdsmen and onitivators. 

12,079 Potters ; most numerous in the north of the 
district ; a comparatively prosperous coinmu* 
nUy. 

11,920 

10,437 Fishermen ; mo.st numerous in BrahmanbSria.. 

Their number actually decreased between 1901 
and 1911, 

8,589 

6,665 

6,198 

6,146 

5.489 


30. Tlio Namamdras aro literally a depressed class. Wliere they are* 

most numerous is whore they have survived l).y 
llie ha,M»udra$. retreating into the swamps in the northern part of 

the district. It is principally Namasudras who are annually afiFccted by the- 
loss of their crops in the lowlying area east of Brahmanbaria, and they wlio- 
seem to have suffered worse than any others in the floods which have produc- 
ed scarcity in other parts of the subdivision. In Chandpur and Sadar 
Subdivisions they are, however, beginning to raise their heads. They object 
strongly to their old appellations (Jhandal, Ckanga, etc., and these have not 
at all been used in the record-of- rights. But in one part the area just to the 
west of the Mainamati Hills, where some of them have become affluent, it was 
found that they were trying to use the Settlement record to establish to them- 
selves such titles as Bhaundk, Mazumdar, Haidar, Biswas and Mandat 
which they had never used before and by which they would not bo recognized 
by their neighbours. Feeling in some villages ran high, the agents of the 
landlords Raja Hrishikesh Laha, etc., and other villagers taking sides against 
the Namasudras. Tlfe landlords’ agents wanted payment for removing the 
title of Changa from their books. The officers engaged in the preparation of 
the record were instructed to write no one down as Changa, only to record 
such names as Bhmmik, etc., when their use was cstaldished, and otherwise 
to use the word Nama which would be understood by every one. The Nstma- 
sudras were not satisfied with this. They said that the officers in the locality 
were high caste Hindus and were prejudi(!ed against them. Ultimately a 
deputation of tlie most influential Namasudras met me. Th& members 
promised to send a list of those of their community who really had establish^sd 
titles such as those already quoted, and it was agreed that these persons onlj 
should be recorded according to the list, while others should be written down 
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Sama The members of the deputation behaved in a very straightfor- 
ward and business'like manner. Their list jcontained only some 150 names 
and no other Namasmiras complained afterwards of the manner of the record. 

HI. In Moghul times weaving was the staple industry of this part of 
. Bengal. In the 17th century there were numerous 

weavers in the estates of -the Uaja of Tippera 
in the plains, but the homes of the industry east of the Moghna 
were in Bliulua Pargana of Noakhali and in Parganas Baradakhat and 
8arail in Tippera. Tlie greatest numbers of families of the weaver caste 
are found to-day in Muradnagar, Brahmanbaria and Nabinagar thanas which 
are for the most part covered by Sarail and Barad&khat. The Tanjtb cloth of 
Sarad shared the fame of the Dacca muslins. Writing of Baradakhat pargana 
in 1789 David Patterson who was employed in preparing a rent-roll for it said 
“ the cloths that he (the cultivator) wesirs are in general produced from the 
cotton grown on his own land, spun l)y his wife and delivered to a weaver in 
the same village who is paid for his work in grain." Cotton, Patterson foun<l, 
was grown to a certain extent by every cultivator, " raiotts whose land will 
not admit of cotton being grown taking up land in other places proper for it." 
It was a troublesome crop to grow but the cultivators’ women folk would spin 
it and a good price was to be obtained for the yarn. The cloth was not of 
good quality " being of thick w<x)ly quality, in no way durable and short in 
length and breadth ”. The weaving industry is now almost dead, killed by 
competition with the machinery of Manchester, although there are still to be 
found a few who live by their traditional occupation. In spinning the 
local industry was at once defeated. The ckarkas were crude and those who 
used them had not sufficient power of application. The thread w’as uneven 
and easily broken, far inferior to imported thread, which has been used for 
nuiny decades while the textile industry has maintained its long dra-Avn light 
for existence. Though something may be done to revive the weaving 
industry all attempts to spin thread by hand to compete with that made by 
machinery are foredoomed to failure. The majority of the Jugts have given 
up their caste occupation, and, as they usually consider agricultural pursuits 
beneath their dignity, from btung a useful element in the community they, 
nearly 80,000 persons, have now been a<lded to the number of the drones that 
batten upon the agricultural classes. They are sometimes found to bo in very 
poor circumstances, but most of them have worked their way into the tenure 
system as small middlemen or are money-lenders. Of late years some of them 
have taken to calling themselv<!s " Deb Nath" instead of "Nath” and their 
women *■ Dcbi ’’ like Brahmin women. Their co-villagers wdll not, how'ever, 
admit them to such appellations. In Muradnagar thuna there was great 
deal of ill-feeling over an attempt of some of them to use the Settlement, 
record to establish the superior title. They stated that they were jogts 
(ascetics) and not Jugis (weavers) and as high born as the. Brahmins. But 
outside their own families it was found that no one knew them as ‘‘ Deb 
Niith ” and that they had always written themselves plain “ Nath ” in docu- 
ments more than a few years old. It is becoming the fashion for Hindus of 
all but the highest castes in these parts to find fault with the names their 
farhers have borne. P]vcn the washerman has begun to find the appellation 
of Dhobi detractive to his dignity and to try . to induce others to call him 


Suchakar ! 

32. Some of the fisher castes in the northern part of the' district are in 


Tlic Hfihcriiian caster. 


good circumstances. A considerable quantity of 
fish leaves Brahmanbaria, Akhaura and the first 


few stations north of it along the main line, by every train for Comilla, 
Foni and even Chittagong, and much larger quantitie8«go by boat to Dacca 
all through the cold weather. Quantities are dried and exported to Burma 
where they fetch a very good price. A number of families i*ent the fishing of 
a ifV. Their method is usually to place two fences or batidu across the outlet at 


a short distance apart. They invito <ill the villagers r.ound to join them with 
spears, the frfmiliar round basket-traps with holes at the top through which 
anything caught is taken out, casting nets and other implements and form a 
line to advance gradually and drive the fish into the space between the tw'o 
fenOes through contrivances of gates which will not allow them to got back 
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into the hil. Out of this spaco they take them at their convenience to be 
exported fresh or to be dried. In former days before the universal 

use of kerosine, the heads and guts of the fish were removed before 
drying and oil extracted from them. Now the oil is not worth the 

trouble of extracting and the fish are as often as not dried without 

being cleaned. The method of fishing employed in the streams and 

rivers is different. A mass of bi'anches of trees is put down at a selected 
spot and plants of the water-hyacinth are accumulated ovt r them. Among 
the branches in the shadow the big fish collect. After a time a net is put 
round the spot reaching to the the bottom of the water. This is looped up 
about a couple of feet above the water so that it sags down again outside to 
water-hjvel. 'J’he water-hyacinth and the branches are removed, and the 
water stirred so that in fright the big fish jump and are caught in tlie sagging 
portion of the net, where they lie half in and half out of the water, till the 
fishermen can dispose of them. It is very entertaining to watch a number of 
big fish being caught in this way, but there is no doubt that the method 
employed does real harm in fostering the growth of the water-hyacinth. It 
spreads fust without any encouragement and in the last three years has 
become a dangerous enemy both to the cultivjitor and to the boatman. Yet 
none can be })ursuaded to go to the trouble of destroying any of it, though 
the cultivators recognize that it is becoming a scourge and in some places 
have christened in “ the Gei'man.” There is much system in the trade by 
which fish are carried off to Dacca and elsewhere, middlemen who have 
arrangements with the fiehermen sending round boats to collect the catcli. 
No loss than 12,630 persons were returned as fish dealers in 1911. In the 
higher parts of the district there is an opening of which little avail is mad<? 
for the business of rearing fish for the market in the innumerable tanks that 
are to bo found. Spawn is sometimes brought from Chittagong, and the fry, 
-after being kept in a small pond for a time till they are big enough to avoid 
the voracious fish of certain species which are to be found in all old tanks and 
live on the young of their own or other species, lot loose in the tanks, but 
though the profit to be obtained is very large tlie business does not appeal t( 
the i)eople of the hxjality, who are not prepared to wait so long for the return 
of the money as the 3 or 1 years which it requires for katla fish to grow to their 
full size. The Namnsudra's method of draining every drop of water out of a 
tank and taking every fish out of it however small it may be, is leading to tiu' 
extinction of the kai fish for which the area south of Laksam was omte 
famous. 


„ , , 33. The Muhammadans form 72'2 per cent, of 

10 a luniinai uiiH. the whole population, but the percentage varies enn- 

^iiderably from tharia to thana as the following figures show : — 


Proportion of Muhammftduiiki 
in ibe whole population 


Sadav Subdiviaioii : — 

Comilla tbana 
Daudkaiidi thana 
Muradnagar „ 
Chandina „ 

Cbaiiddagram „ 
Laksam „ 

Brahmaiibaria Subdivision 2 — 

Brabmanbaria thana 
• Kasba „ 

Nabiiiagar „ 

Chandpur Subdivision^: — 

Chandpur thana 
Hajiganj „ 

Matlab „ 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 

••• 

• •• 


• •• 


• •• 


• • • 

■ ■ • 

• • • 


• • • 


••• 


• • • 

• •• 


Por cent. 


74-;’, 

80-4 

70-.S 

7t}-3 

80*1 

82-S 


;)S-7 

71-4 


71-2 

79*9 

78-7 


The proportion is highest where the number of low caste Hindus, especinJly 
Namamdras and Kaibartras, is least, in the south-eastern part of the district 
and lowest where these are most numerous. The Muhammadans are almost 
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all Sunis of the Haniti sect and the majority of them were returned at the 
time of the census as Sheikhs. Others were counted as follows : — 


... ... ... 
iJoi »»• ... ... ... ... 

• Nagarchi. ... ... ... ... ... 5,772 

Patham .. ... ... ... ... 3,379 

Saiad ... ... ... . ... ... 3,ii.35 

Huiutr ... ' ... ... ... ... 821 


and a few besides. 

Thefe is little doubt that a number of those who called themselves 
Saiad or Pathan were rarely of the same stock as the Sheikhs, but having 
risen in the world, had assumed the appellations without any better justifica- 
tion for doing so tfian their own imagination gave tJiem. There are, however, 
certain old families whose descent can be traced to something different from 
the common stock, c.y., the Homnabad Zamindars. the Dewanji family former 
Zaminddrs of Sarail and Saiad family of Gokarna. Tliere is no doubt either, 
that numbers of persons whose ancestors had been Kulus (oil-pressers) and 
Jolahds (weavers) refused to be considered other than Sheikhs, The Gains, 
370 only, were not enumerated in any other district. They live in boats and 
engage in fishing when not occupied in breaking the law for they are notorious 
thieves and river dacoits. Their diminished number is accounted for by the 
fact that those of them who have acquired some property desire to dissociate 
themselves from a race against which every man’s hand is turned. 

The Muhammadan population is almost entirely agricultural. The- 
majority of those who have raised them-^olves to the |.osition of middlemen- 
and subsist as rent-receivers and as heparis, small collecting agents in the- 
jute and betelnut trades, ai*e of the same stock as the cultivators. In the. 
three little towns (’omilla, Brahmanbaria and Ohandpur some of them have 
became shopkeepers. What tailors thei-o are, are almost always Muhamma- 
dans. Th(ur number is not inconsiderable an<l their stock-in-trade is always 
a “ Singer” sowing machine. When (piite a small hdzdr was burnt down a 
I'liw months ago no less than 36 sewing machines were destroyed before they 
< ould be rescued. 


34. Tlie Muhammadans are very devout and a visitor to the districts- 

east of the Meghua from another mrt of Bengal 
nu.ve- cannot fail to notice at once what a large part 
religion plays in the life of the people, i’he im- 
pression is not, obtained quite as quickly in Tippera as iu Noakhali and 
the fact, is more obvious iu the southern than in the northern i)art of the 
dl8tri(U„ The predominance of the Muhammadans in numbers by no means 
accounts for this. 'I'here have been revivalist movements in these parts for 
the last century and they have stirred the population to its depths. 

35. At the beginning of the lS)th century when the follower’s of Raja 

Ram Mohan Ray founded the Brahma Samdj, a 
ihe farttzw. great reformer Moulaua Sariatulla began to preach 

a return to the simplicity of the early Muhammadan faith. He was born in 
1765 in the ilistrict of F.aridpur, ran away from home to Calcutta at the age 
of 15 and there studied Arabic for some time under a famous Moulaua 


Basaratali by name, after which ho went to live with an uncle at Murshida- 
l»ad. When he and his uncle were proceeding to visit the family homo in 
Karidpur, the boat in which they w’ere travelling was upset in the Ganges, and 
all the occupants but the boy Sariutulla drowned. The shock seems to have 
determineil him to devote his life to religion and he went to Mecca with his 
former tutor Basaratali. There he studied eight years Wilder the theologist 
Sheikh Muhammad Taher Sambal, who belonged to the Hanifi school and 
was formally recognised with the title of Moulaua Sariatulla-al-Kadavi. He 
travelled in Palestine, Syria aiid Egypt and returned to his home in 1800 in 
the garb of Sufi Fakir, but his preachings did not make much impression on 
his countrymen and his ill-success sent him wandering again. He went all 
over India, through Persia to Palestine and Mecca where ho made a long stay, 
and returned home again in 1819. This time his countrymen flocked to hear 
him and he became the founder of the Fardzi sect whose tenets were 
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puritanical, who abjured music, dancing and anything which savoured of 
I'rivolit.v and forbade such pi'actice as sacritiee'at the tombs of holy men, to 
the Hindu Goddess Kali, etc., which had become common. Before Sariatulla 
died in 1833 the FarSLzi teaching had spread over all the middle of Bengal 


had been u man of 'peace. 
Ghazi Molisanuddin Ahmed 
his father, hut got into 


as 


He forbade his followers to 


and had reached Tippci'a and Noakhali. He 
His son and successor as leader of the Farazts, 
or lJudu Mian, led the same simple honest life 
trouble with the Hindu Zamindars and others, 
pay tho oustoiTiary abteabs taken by their landlords at ^ntja times and tlio 
unrest which followed brought the sect into collision with the authorities. 
One oppressive landlord was done to death by a band headed by Dudu Mian 
and he was impi-isoned. Released at the time of the Mutiny, died in Dacca 
in 1862. 

36. The country east of the Meghna absorbed the Farazi teaching and 

thoi*e were very many converts to the sect, but 
le 'aia is. another doctrine, really differing from it very 

little, appeared and carried the wave of religious enthusiasm onwards. The 
If^uAaJe movement was started by one Syod Ahmed, an Arab, who left Mecca 
about 1820. The movement was another return to the original simple faith. 
The instructions of the Koran regarding the Junta (Friday) praycu-s and /rf 
prayers are that they are to be read only in towns and in the presence of a 
representative of the King. The Wahabis held that they could not be read in 
a country such as India where tho I'uling power was not Muhammadan, and 
the movement took the form of a holy war. The lea<ler was killed in an affray 
on the borders of the Punjab against Kharag Singh, one of the successors of 
Ranjit Singh. With him at ‘the time of his death was 'tho Montana 
Imanmddin, a native of Sadullapur in Noakhali, who returned to his home 
and began to pi’oach tho doctiine of a simple faith which his master had 
taught, but without inciting his hearers to ajahad. His tenets were not much 
diflFerent from those of the Farazis. The nmin points he insisted on wen; 
tho same i)urity and simplicity of faith and practice which tho Farazi leaders 
preached. His influonce extended throughout Noakhali and most of 
Tippera. Very little detailed information is obtainable concerning him. 

.®7. The Moulana Keramat Ali appeared on the scene much later. He 

was a native of Jain] ur and his father Vilaynt 
Later re oriners, ^ disciple of Syed Ahmed, 

brought him up in the Wahabi tradition from his earliest youth. Later ho 
gave himself out as belonging to tho “ Reformed Haniii School ” and held 
that the reading of tho Juma and Id prayers in this country was lawful. 
His preaching was greedily accepted in Noakhali whore he stayed several 
years and married. In 1870 when the lower class Muhammadan 
community in parts of Bengal was becoming excited by a recrudescence of 
the preaching of tho original Wahahi tenets, Moulana Keramat Ali gave an 
exposition of the law on the duty of Muhammadans in British India towards 
the ruling power, and this “ .Fattea ” had considerable effect in allaying the 
excitement. His son the Moulana Abdul Awal. still comes periodi(!al)y into 
these parts where crowds flock to hear him and where he makes much 
profit, some of which is devoted to tho establishinent oi Maktabs and Aiadrassa 
^Schools of Arabic and Persian). The Moulanas have been looked up to with 
superstitious awe by their disciples. Many miracles of healing are said to 
have been worked with pots of water and handfulls of black cummin upon 
whi(!h the Moulana Keramat Ali had breathed. The Moulana himself was an 
honest man, but many of those who heard him and followed him saw a way 
to make money by trading on the superstition of the poorer people. To-day 
there arc large numbers of persons with a smattering of Arabic in tho 
districts to tho east of the Meghna who are prepared to write a , text on a 
plate with ink which is to be washed off and the water drunk by a sufferer 
from fever or some other complaint. Such is the credulity of the cultivators 
that some of these persons make large and regular incomes in siich ways. 

38. There can 'be no doubt that though to deal honestly with one's 

neighbour is not a precept which is often given 
Character of the Muhammadan*, qi* followcd among thom, their religion is a wary 

real thing to the Muhammadans of Noakhali and Tippera. Prayers are most 
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punctiliously said by all of thorn at the appointed times. They like nothing 
better than to hear the Koran read or listen to an abstruse disquisition on a 
religious subject. Maulavis and Hafez are very numerous, and it is every 
one’s ambition as he gets old to see Mecca before ho dies. Yet all the 
Settleinent staff complain of the same thing, that the people have less 
honesty and less regard for the truth than they have found else where. One 
Muliaiiimadan Assistant Settlement Officer says that though lie had lujver 
seen it before jn his experience, not once but several times in Noakliali he 
had instances in which two venerable Muhammadans in their own village 
before all their acquaintance swore the exact opposite on the Koran. At the 
same time it may be due to his religion that the Noakhali cultivator, con- 
trary t,o the practice of tlie Bakarganj cultivator, his neighbour across the 
Meglina, very seldom resorts to violence. The same can generally be said of 
the Muhammadans in tlie southern part of Tippera, but does not hold good 
when the area between Matlab and Nabinagar is reached nor in tlie northern 
part of the district. The people of Brahmanbaria are a particularly truculent 
race-. 


Ediiciitioii. 


30. Among all classes there is a respect and desire for education. 

Tlie number of schools in the district approaches 
2,500. The majority of these are of course 
lower primai-y schools, but in a district dependent entirely on agriculture 
it is lower primary schools that are most needed. Primary education 
among the masses has advance 1 considerably, although not so far in Tippera as 
in Noakhali, and there is great .enthusiasm for it. Tlie tendency has often 
been to make those who have had it consider themselves above cultivating 
the soil, but there ai;o signs that it is now , beginning to be too widespread 
for that. Thei*e are drones in every village who try to live at the expense of 
their neighbours and relatives upon what I hey can make by using to advan- 
tage their smattering of education, but in another generation or two almost 
every one will have learnt something and the opportunities of these parasites 
will be much less. • Another generation or two will, it is hoped, make much 
more uncommon that veiy unpleasing object, the man who looks down upon 
his own father and considers himself, because ho can just read and write, 
above leading the life his father led before him and devoting himself to 
agriculture, the only work lie is fit to do. Seimndary education also pro- 
gresses and Knglish schools multiply but the moviMiieni does not arouse the 
same sympathy iii an outsider us the spread of primary education does, 
for the mainstay of the distrior. must always be agriculture, and the people 
are not really fitted for anything else. 

40. To an European the number of shops, which are to bo seen doing 

business continually, appe.irs very small indeed. 
The bazars at Comilja, Uliandpur ami Jirabman- 
baria are small ones. Thefe are pormaiiont shops at other places, such as 
Hajiganj, Cliitosi, Manoharganj, Daulatganj, Elliotganj. Matlab, Gauripur, 
Ramchandrapiir, Nabinagar, Fandauk and J:ifar.janj, but they are few and 
very small. Except in cotton cloth, salt and kerosine oil tluiro is very little 
retail distribution trade, for the cultivating classes themselves produce 
almost all t hat, they require and such traffic in the commodities which they 
exchange with one another as takes place, is carrio.i on without the inter- 
vention of a middleman at the hAt which meets twice a week at each of the 
very numerous sites which have been set apart for the purpose all over the 
district. At the hAt the middleman buys up such products as jute, betel- 
nuts and chillies which will be exported. The journeyman with cloth, salt, 
kerosine or glass bangles, otc., who may have a pormaiiont shop at tho fdace 
or may have come from his shop at another market-place to attend this hAt 
for the day, does the bulk of his trade. The cultivators "buy tind sell to one 
another rice, pulses and vegetables of which one may happen to have a 
surplus in his house and another may have run short. Besides monopolizing 
most of tho trade which is done, tho hAt is a social institution. Owing to 
tho strict adherence of all classes to tho pttrrfaA-system, a villager does not 
visit his neighbours in their houses unless he is closely related to them 
except on such an occasion as marriage feast. The homesteads are scattered 
over the whole face of the country-side. There is no village street up which 
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he can pass and expect to moot his acquaintances and hear the gossip of i he- 
neighbourhood. Tho Mt supplies to the men the opportunity of social inter- 
course which they would not otherwise have. The women have no such 
opportunity. Within three or four miles walk from the home of any man in 
the district there will be found three or four or more kdtkhola, meeting places 
of hdts. They meet on different days of the week, Monday and Thursday 
one, Tuesday and Friday another, and so on, and a man can if he wishes 
attend ^one of them every day. ^e ordinary cultivator’s land employs 
him onl^ comparatively a few days in the year when he ploughs, sows and 
reaps his crops. While the crop is on the ground* he has no more to do- 
than look after his cattle which he generally leaves to the care of his- 
children, grow his few vegetables and do petty repairs in his homestead.. 
When there is nothing to be>done in his fields he has his meal, as much rice 
as he can eat with a little curry to flavour it at 11 o’clock, a pipe or two- 
and perhaps a short sleep, and sets out about 3 o’clock to visit one of 
the hdts not far away, to return two hours after sunset. Generally he takes 
something to sell. If he has no jute, chillies or betelnut to dispose of to a 
bepart (small dealer) he will take with him in his basket perhaps a fine 
pumpkin which he would like others to see or a duck or a couple of fowls. 
And he will certainly bring something back. He will meet his friends there,, 
enquire the prices of every thing and hear all the local gossip. The.so are 
the things which interest him, which ho does not hear if he stays at homo.. 
Enormous as is the amount of litigation that goes on, it is an altogether 
unwarranted exaggeration to say that it is the common man’s recreation. 
It is the game which is played by those with a smattering of education and 
a, pichant iox the thing itself, tputs and those unscrupulous persons who 
profit by it from their leas astute'neighbours. The hat is the cortrimon man’s 
recreation. The business that is done is done loudly but very slowly. 
There is no need to hurry and it is a pleasure to enquire the price 
froin several vendors and haggle over it as long as possible before completing 
a purchase. 

41. The ordinary country-produce is bought and sold at every hdt, 

, , cattle usually only at those which an; recog- 

nizP-d cattle markets and on one of the two days 
in the week on which those hdts meet. Such are 
Rajargaon in Hajiganj tkana, Elliotganj, 8righar in Nabinagar thann, Sarail 
and Begamganj on the bank of the Gumti opposite Compnnyganj. (Jattle 
are also purchased in numbers from Babur Hat across tho Meghna in thana 
Rupganj. 

Jute is taken to another set of markets sometimes by the cultivators: 
themselves, but more often by hepnrts who have sometimes bought the crop> 
while it is still on the ground .and pass it on to the agents of firms with, 
which they are connected. Among the important jute mdrts are : — 


ChSndpur. i 

Betakindi. 

Faridganj. 

BholSchang. 

Hajiganj. 

Krishnagar. 

Matlab BSzar. 

Nabinagar. 

DaudkSndi. 

BrShmanbSria. 

Oanripur. 

Companyganj. 

Panchpukaria. 

RSmchftndrapnr. 

HomnS. 

Banch&rampnr. 

BonSrSmpnr. 

Asaganj (and Bhairab on the 
other aide of the river). 

AnrSil. 

Cbattalpari^ 

Nasirnagar. 

Akhaova. 


Chandura does a considerable trade in hides, Hajiganj and Chandpur in' 
betelnut, the hdls in Char HSim and Char Bbairagi in chillies, and Rfimdiai 
Hat in Nabinagnr thana in hemp. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The employment of the land and agpioulture. 

42. In Appendix A to this report will he found statistics showing 
. . . the manner b£ employment of the land of each 

statMtios prepared. tltam. They are the totals tkana by tHana of 

statistics prepared village by village for the whole area dealt with in the 
District Settlement Operations and'thode surveyed by the Settlement Officers 
of Dacca and Faridpur in connection with their Diara Surveys of banks of 
the Meghna. These village statistics are to be found in registers which have 
been bound and handed over to the Collector. Similar registers were 
prepared for the rest of the district by the Settlement Officer of Chakla 
Uoshnabad, but in the appendix to this Report the figures of his statistics 
have not been amalgamated with the new statistics to give totals for each 
thana which contains part of the Roshnabad estate, partly because the 
Roshnabai figures are now 25 years old and conditions have somewhat 
changed during that time, and partly because their arrangement and the 
forms used were not quite the same as the present ones. Similar volumes 
containing crop statistics village by village have been made over to the 
Collector. The statistics contained in Appendix B are the analysis of these 
registers thana by thana. 

The employment of the land. 


43. The following table shows thana by thana the proportion of the 

total area which is cultivated, culturable but un- 
Kxtoiit of tlie cultivated area. cultivated, and unculturablo. 


Thana uauie. 

Total 
aiea in 
sq. milea. 

PBitCKNTAOK OF TOTAL AHKA. 



Uncjlturablf. 

Cliumipur 


... 

• •• 

226 

79-3 

1-2 

19*5 

Hajisttiij 


... 

• • • 

224 

82 1 

1-3 

16-5 

Miitlab D&zdr ••• 


... 


148 

82-6 

1*8 

157 

Daiidkiiiidi 

• •• 

••• . 

• •• 

228 

83-0 

ri 

15*3 

NaUiiagar"® 

• •• 

... 


180 

H3-3 

2-0 

14*5 

Drfthtnaiibaria^ 



• •• 

3.33 

78-0 

3-7 

18‘3 

Kasba^ 




42 

83*3 

2-2 

14*3 

MurllJiiugar 




224 

8.8-] 

2*2 

142 

Coiuilla^ 



• •• 

G8 

72-7 

4*0 

23 2 

Ch&ndiria 


.«• 

• • • 

171 

48*2 

2*3 

135 

Chauddagrilm* 



• •• 

on 

84*4 

2-5 

131 

Lftksam^ ••• 


... 


188 

840 

2-8 

13-3 

Chakla UoshnAbad ... 

• •• 

... 


429 

72*1 

7-8 

20*8 



Total 

... 

2,523 

80-1 

30 

lf>l 


* Area covorod by Cbakla BosUuabad exclud«Hl. 


44. The area culturable but not cultivated is everywhere small. In 

the south-west of the district it is lowest, a little 
cuUivated**^ oulturablo but uri- cent, of the total area. In the 

® ■ central high portion and in Nabinagar it is but 

little more and even in Brahmanbaria only iluin 3’7 per cent. The figures 
given for Comilla are not typical of the whole thai;^a for the Mainamati 
Hills form much of the 68 square miles which came within the District 
Sattlement Operations. The area, 7*8 per cent, of the whole, found cultivable 
but unculturable in Chakla Roshnabad at the time of Mr. Cumming’s 
settlement, represented land on the edge of the Tippera Hills, raised a little 
above the Idvel of the plains, almost level, but not capable of bearing so heavy 
a crop as the rest. From what I have seen and heard it seems likely that a 
fresh enquiry would prove that much of this is now regularly cultivated. The 
land which has been shown in the present statistics as culturable but 

5 A 
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uncultivated is not all left in a state in which it brings no profit to its owners. 
The following table shows thana by thana the use to which such land i» 
put : — 


Thana name. 

Total 
culturable 
area lii 
sq. miles. 


Pbrckntaob or culturable area. 

# 

OH fallow. 

!«ew fallow. 

Bamboos. 

j 

Cliandpur 



3 

9-9 

8-5 

■n 

66*5 

5*3 

Htjiganj 

• • • 

... 

3 

16-9 

11*2 


48*1 

7-0 

MatlaBftzftr 


... 

.3 

16-7 

11*7 

in 

39*1 

21-5 

D&udkatidi 

« «« 


n 

160 

6*3 

16-6 

28-2 

33-7 

Nabiiiagar 



4 

13-4 

7*4 

23*7 

16*1 

40*2- 

Br&liinaiib&ria 


... 

12 

37*0 

12*9 

18*8 


25*2 

Kasba 


... 

i 

1 15*0 

5*0 

38*0 

6*8 

3.')-2 

Mur&dnagar 


... 

5 

12*3 

6*0 

46*0 

12*8 

22*8 

Comilla ... 

a • • 


3 

6*1 

27*1 

203 


27-2' 

ChUiKlina 


... 

4 

9-4 

53 

30-3 


13*0 

Criuuddugrtlin 

• •• 


1 

4*5 

7-7 

34-3 


37-0 

LakH&in 

• • • 


5 

6*1 

3*1 

2,8*7 


26-6 

Cliakla RoMlinab&d 


... 

34 

43*3 

90 

46*2 


. 7-4 

Total 

... 

80 

1 

28-6 

60 

V 

32-9 

15*9 

16-6 


Thatching grass originally appeared spontaneously in the plots now 
yielding it, but it is very valuable and does not go by any means 'uncared for. 
With the increased uso of corrugated iron for building purposes its value 
decreased, but the war having put an end for the time being to the import of 
corrugated iron and been responsible for an. enormous increase in the price of 
stocks held in tlie country, thatching grass came into great demand again. 
Many a man must have repented a patch of thatching grass which lie liad 
ploughed up and converted into arable land. Thatching grass cannot be' 
grown on any land. It must be high and well drained and the soil must bo 
light. Nor can it be made to grow at a short notice. Only the same plot 
which has had nothing else on it for years will give a good yield. It is grown 
more in the south-west and centre of the district, tlian towards the north and 
east. The reason is not so much that there is not in the north and east high, 
land enough to spare for it, as tiiat thatching grass and the tall hutjla. which 
is used as a substitute for it and does equally well, can be l)ronght down 
cheaply from the Tippera Hills where it grows in abundance. Great quantities 
of thatching grass and hugla aro brought by boat or raft down the Giimti and 
other hill-streams’' and Tipperas bring bundles of huyla regularly to suchi 
markets as Bibir Bazar and Kanistala to be brought on intoComilla. Thatch- 
ing grass might well be called a crop and the same may be said of bamboos. 
Their gro.wth is not usually spontaneous. A clump of bamboos will continue 
to produce for an indefinite period, Imt it is not difficult to establish a new 
clump by transplanting a crown from an ohl one, and cultivators commonly 
do this. Small bamboos are cut in the Tippera hills and floated down 
in rafts consisting of many thousands every year at the end of the rains.. 
Those who have brought them live in huts built upon them, anchor 
their rafts near a market and remain until they are all sold. Largo bamboos 
do not come down from the hills in the same quantities. They are grown by 
the cultivators of the plains in the clumps around their homestead and form 
a very valuable asset to them. The old fallow is most im Brahman baria.. 
It. is the grazing land which is sufficient in the lowlying area in that thana- 
as ii is not anywhere else in the district. New fallow also ajipeared more in* 
Brahmanbaria than elsewhere. There the increase of population is almost air 
a standstill and after the ill-fortune of losing part of their crops in the floods 
two years in succession (the statistics for Hrahmanbfiria are those of the- 
season 1916-17), some cultivators did not feel it worth while to sow winter 
rice on land only just high ^enough to give it a chance to be a successful. 
The percentage of the area culturable but uncultivated shown ds “ Miscella- 
neous ” in the last table refers to such land as the banks of tanks, etc. Im 
the south-western part of the district these are usually planted with betelnut 
and other trees and have been classes as “ hagan ” (garden). It also refei*& 








to land occupied with straw stacks, thrashing floors and the like, deserted 
homesteads, etc. 

46. The followinj; table shows thana by 
The unculturable area. thana the use to wliich the uncultural)le area is 


put : — 


Thana NAiliB. 

i 

Total 
uiiuuU 
turuble 
area in 
square 
milea. 

Iloiiieetende. 

Percentage of iiucult arable area. 

Taoki. 

Btreaiue. 

Unculturable 

waste. 

Roads. 

Mlscellaoeons. 

A 

Chandpur 


44 


4 l*G 

12*4 

6*z 

6*7 

1-0 


••• 

37 

27-7 

3 G *6 

9 7 

88 

16*1 

1*0 

datlabhazar 

• • • 

23 

32-1 

2 .VI 

27-5 

8-2 

50 

' 2*0 

Daudkuiidi 

• •• 

38 

33-2 

11-8 

34-1 

10-2 

7-6 

3*0 

NtibinugAr 

« • • 

2 r ) 

30 8 

U *1 

31*4 

13*5 

10*8 

3*1 

Brillimanbriria 


r>t 

19*8 

10*9 

20*5 

228 

23-6 

2-2 

Kusba 


H 

29*3 

29 fi 

155 

lO-i 

13*5 

1*8 

Murad iia^ar 

• •A 

32 

311 

285 

16*6 

3*4 

16*2 

1*1 

Ooniilla 


IG 

17*7 

15-4 

4 0 

47*3 

13*0 

1*7 

Chaiidina 

• •• 

23 

30*2 

34*5 

8*9 

6*4 

18*3 

1*5 

Chaiiddagrain 

• •A 

8 

22-0 

28-1 

15 1 

19*1 

13*1 

2*2 


AAA 

25 

27*9 

.3.5*1 

11*6 

7*1 

16*7 

1*8 

Chakla UoahtiabSld 

AAA 

8 G 

14 *G 

18*1 

171 

A 

11-7 

1 U *0 

•27*7 

Total 

• A A 

425 

i 25-3 

' __1 

23-5 

lS -2 

12*7 

13-2 

7 1 


On t he mainland of Noakhali it was found that tanks occupied a larger 
area than homesteads, i.e., the site of the /Iwelling-houses ami courtyards. 
This comlition is I’epeatcjd througliout Chakla lloshnabad, the centre and the 
sontl\ of the district. It is only in the north and along the Meghna to the 
west that that it is not I he case. There are more frequently streams which can 
be used as, sources of Water-supply. Highland suitable for homestead sites 
is much less ami the tenants are less inclined to leave room for each home- 
stead to have its own tank than in the south. The total area covered by tanks 
in th(( district, nc less than 100 square miles, is altogether abnormal even for 
Bengal. Wtdls are only to be found in one part, in the vicinity of Syamgram. 
The water of the Titas, the Meghna and its branches, and the Dakaitia is 
used for drinking purposes, but elsewhere tanks form the only source of 
supply of wator whether for drinking or other purposes. It is not usual to 
find that drinking water is obtained from sources not used for other purposes. 
With social customs as they are at present the inconvenience of such an 
arrangement is likely to precludi? its introduction for many years to come. 
The women of the household take water from the tank within the homestead 
to which they can usually go without being seen from outside. They and the 
rest of the family bathe in the same tdnk and often wash their cattle in it. 
None is prepared to go any distance to bring good drinking-water from i 
tank further afield. The obstacles in the way of advance in this matter ate 
the strict adherence to the “ parrfaA-system ” which has certainly not dimi- 
nished in recent years and tlie apparent absence of a sense of public duty in 
high or .low. No one seeing another abusing a tank nominally reserved 
would think it his business to interfere even with a word unless the tanks 
were his own private property. Oomiila, Hrahmanbaria and Chandpur are 
the only places where there is any effective reservation of the water-supply 
for drinking purposes. The advantage of it is appreciated to some extent in 
the towns but the lesson has not begun to be learnt outside. In the centre 
and south of the districr, there are many more tanks than are necessary, as 
is shown by the frequency with which tanks sire to be found half silted up, 
full of weeds and containing water unfit for use. In some of these the 
matted covering of weeds is so dense that it will bear the weight of a man 
crossing it. Better water is to be got by excavation of a new tank than by 
cleaning out an old one. The old tank is useless except sometimes to supply 
grass to be* cut as fodder for cattle, and an appreciable area which might 
have been put to use has gone to waste. 

Before drawing conclusion from the figures for the area covered by 
streams it is to be remembered that rivers more than three chains hi width 
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were not included within the area of the villages and do not therefore appear 
in these statistics. The area shown as unculturable waste consisis, in the 
centre and south of the district, mainly of the ditches and holes round the 
homestead from which earth was out to raise the site. Roughly these may 
be taken to be a fifth of the homestead area. ■ As the above table will ishow 
they account for practically all the wste'land in Chfindpur, HSjiganj, 
Matlab, Chandina, Muradnagar and Laksam thcmas. The excels elsewhere 
is accounted for in diverse ways. In Brahmanbaria it is the bil area, so also 
in Nabinagar and Daudkandi. In the area which was surveyed in, Comilla 
thana where, as has already been mentioned, the Mainamati Hills make up a 
considerable percentage of the total, it is the barren slopes and mounds 
which have remained untilled. The Roshnabad figures are twenty years old. 
Much of the unculturable waste on the eastern edge has, in all probability, 
now been brought under the plough. In the area of Chauddagram not 
within Chakla Roshnabad the unculturable waste area has boon increased by 
the Satbaria hil area and by the swamps left in the bends of the Little Feni 
river. The area classed as “ road ” includes paths of all sorts besides the roads 
maintained by the District and Local Hoards. The area is largest in Hrahnian- 
baria ihana. At first sight this may appear anomalous for Hralnnanbaria 
is as badly served by useful roads as any part of the district. Hut it is thoro 
only that wide halats (cattle tracks^ have survived. Elsewhere they have 
been so encroached upon by tlie cultivators whose lands lie on cither side 
that little more than a footpath is loft, h^ven in Brahmanbaria many have 
been pared down. There were formerly very wide, halats leading to 'tlie bits 
used for grazing in the dry weather. Leading north across the bits to Nasir- 
nagar the thak maps show a track in places a hundred yards in width which 
has now almost been obliterated. The area shown under the head “ miscel- 
laneous ” included grave-yards, burning ghd,l8 and the like in the area dealt 
with in the District Settlement Operations. 


The proportions of the total area of the district cultivatcsd, cultur- 
^ ..... j. .. . 3,ble and unculturable, stand compared with those 

Comp«r.«,n w.th other d,.tr.ct.. 



Proportion op total area. 



Culti 

Cultiir* 

Uuciiltur- 


Tippera 

vat«d. 

... «o-i 

able. 

30 

able. 

16-1 

• 

Noakhali mainland 

... 770 

3-0 

20-0 


Noakhali islands 

... 58-0 

16 

26 


Bakarganj 

... 70 

13 

18 

7-1 per cent, of the whole 

Faridpur 

... 80 

8 

12 

area of the district, un- 
occupied area in the Sun- 
il arbans, is omitted from 
this analysis. 

Rajshahi 

... 75 

12 

13 



Except in the undeveloped parts of Bengal the land which is culturable, 
but uncultivated is usually high land especially that of which the soil is 
inclined to be porous. When it is not required for a homestead and does not 
get and .retain enough water to ensure a satisfactory rice crop it is not consi- 
dered worth cultivating.. In Tippera and on the Noakhali mainland, with 
their heavy rainfall coming early and late, there is little area that vrill not 
produce a crop which will well repay the expense .md labour of its cultivation. 
That'the uncultur.ible area in Tippera and Noakhali is greater than in other 
districts for which a record-of-rights has been prepared is due to the exis- 
tence of so many tanlcs. Whereas the tanks in Faridpur occupy only rather 
more than one-sixth as much as homesteads, in Tippera they occupy almost 
as much and in Noakhali considerably more than the homestead area. 

47. At the time of Revenue Survey, 1860-64, Tipf)ej:a included Chhagal- 
_ , naia thana of Noakhali ; the rest of the Noakhali 

ce®«ry?gr"‘ * t’order had not been rectified and followed an 

irregular boundary determined by the parganas in 
which the villages lay. The divergence from the present boundary was 
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however comparatively little. On the north-west of Brahmanbaria it did not 
exactly follow the Meghna, but only a few square miles have been affected by 
taking the Meghna as the boundary between Tippera from Mymensingh. A 
block west of Daudkandt police-statioa wag in 19 L2 transferred to Tippera 
but there have been no other changes. Excluding ihana Cbhagaln|li& the 
Revenue Surveyor’s statistics show that 74*6 per cent, of the total area was 
cultivated or tit for cultivation.” 

The remainder wag classed as — 


Roads ' 

• •• 

• •• 

.a. *3 per cent. 

Jheels , ... ' 


eae 

• •• 3*6 II 

Hills 

. • •• 

• •• 

• •• *6 II 

Rivers and tanka 

• •• 

• a 

■ 6*1 II 

Homestead aitea 

• •• 

• • • 

••• 9*1 1, 


According to the present figures roads are 2*1 per cent. The area of 
main roads whuih alone wore separated by the Revenue Surveyors has proba- 
bly doubled. The rest of the present road area is unombanked halats and 
paths which the Uovonue Surveyors, who w’ere not making a fiold*to-field sur- 
vey, would have shown as culturablo when they passed through open land 
and as homestead site wlum they passed througl^ baslia. About 2 per cent, 
for these paths, etc., is therefore to be added to what has now been classed as 
cultivated, 8()‘l per cent., and old and new fallow and thatcJiing grass 1*5 per 
C(mt., before comparing withtlie Revenue Surveyors “area cultivated or fit for 
cultivation.” There has to bo subtracted almost all the area of “orchards 
and gardens ” for this the Revenue Surveyors includc^l within the home- 
stead sites. Orchai'ds and gardens are 5*1 percent. Since the I’ovenue survey 
therefore the area *‘ cultivated or fil for cultivation” has inci-eased no more 
than from 74*6 per cent, to about 78*5 per cent. Some of the cultivated area 
of 1861-64 is now occupied by nesv homesteads which have sprung uj), new 
tanks and luiw orohards. The increased area that has been rendered fit for 
cultivation during the interval has come in the main from the 6*3 per cent, 
which was then jungle. Most of the jungle area was situated in the south- 
western part of the district. In the Revenue Survey Main Circuit No. 11, 
which included the whole of what is now (Jhandpur ihana with adjoining 
blocks from Matlab and Hajiganj, 265 square miles, only 45*8 per cent, was 
cultivated. 15*5 per cent, was homestead sites including the gardens and no 
less than 33*0 per cent, was jungle. On the other hand the block from a 
line east and west thi’ough Brahmanbaria town dovvn to the Comilla-Daud- 
kandi Trunk Road was more than 80 per cent, cultivated and fit for cultiva- 
tion, and Main Circuit Nos. 8 and 9 covering the south-eastern part of the 
district were 77 per cent, in the same condition. Main Circuit No. 1 which 
included the block north of Brahmanbaria had 3*5 per cent, of jungle and 
12 per cent. “ jheel.” The statistics of the District Settlement show not more 
than about 3 per cent, of this area as bil, but this is not to be taken as evi- 
dence that the level of the Brahmanbaria bits is rising, for in the sottlenient 
record all the patches in the hiU which grow 5oro-paddy have been entered 
as cultivated land. These wore not separated by the Revenue Surveyors. 
Nothing has now been recorded as bil except that actually covered by peren- 
nial water. Comparison between the present detailed maps and those of 
the Sarail Settlement which is nearly 30 years old show only very slight 
changes in the Brahmanbaria hila. There hag in all probability not been 
much change since the Revenue Survey. A remarkable chan^ has taken 
place only in the south-west of the district. The spread of cultivation tliere 
is reflected in the census figures and is very remarkable indeed. 

48. In the correspondence of th4 early Collectors of Tippera there are 

frequent references to khoikaat and paikaat raiyats: 

Employment of the land at Jiaiudts Were khodkaat when they cultivated lands 
ear ler imea. theii* own village, paikaat when they went fur- 

ther afield and cultivated land of other villages. . Their rights as khodkaat 
and paikaat, although in the early days very ill-defined, were different, as 
were their treatment of the land and their relations with the landlords. 
There are references to complaints that the realization of the rent of paikaat 
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raiyats was a matter of great ditticuity. It is stated that raiyats were easily 
able to get land elsewhere if their landlords oppressed them in any way, and 
frequently deserted their clearings after taking crops from them for a few 
years. The Tipperas in their own hills still prefer to live by jhum cultiva- 
tion, burning a patch of jungle, growing crops for two years withoiU any 
regular ploughing, and, having thus exhausted the poor hill soil, moving on 
elsewhere. As so much of Tippera district ha<l formerly been in the hands of 
the Raja it is likely that there were many Tipperas in the plains. It has 
already been mentione<'l that there were many in the south-western part of 
the district until quite recently and it is only within the last ten years, or so 
that Bengalis have begun cultivating the parts of the Mainamati Hills most 
suitable for their purpose. Before that they were the preserve of the 
Tipperas. Even at the time of the Revenue Survey the raiyats of the district 
had not altogether settled down to the cultivation of the same holdings from 
father to son continuously. In Mr. Browne’s report he said : — 


*' The cultivators of this district except perhaps a few of those residing in the eastern 
portion cannot be said to have been in possession of any right at ali before the passing of 
Act X of 1859. It nas their practice for many years after the beginning of the present 
century to be constantly on the move or to change their place of residence from time to 
time as appeared to them most convenient. One of the ablest Tippera Collectors reports 
that the raiyats are as migratqry as swallows and usually change their place of al>o<ie at 
that time of the year when the heaviest instalments of rents fall due. Another Collector 
says that there are no khodkast raiyats here.” After a protracted residence in this district 
during which the nature of my duties have been such as to bring me in close contact 
with the agricultural classes, I have no hesitation whatever in fully endorsing the opinions 
quoted here.” 


Mr. Browne exaggerated. Many Collectora in their letters from earliest 
times made mention of khodkast raiyats. The Collector who said “ thercs are 
no khodkast raiyats here ” was not referring to the whole district whoa he 
wrote. There xjertainly were, however, many who were in the habit of moving 
from place to place, but the characteristic of the Bengali cultivator in 
contrast with the cultivators of the hill tribes to the oast as well as to the west 
of Bengal, his aflfection for his home and his fatlier’s land, is certainly not the 
growth of only half a century. 

There is no doubt that there was land to spare in the earlier part of last 
century and liefore, hut there is little relial)le evidence how much it was. 
David Paterson whe made a survey of Baradakhat and Gangainandal jtargnnas 
in 1787-89 left figures from which some insight on this ] oint is obtained. In 
the “ Has ” of Baradakhat, the villages in which there were no middlemen, 
ho found 15,525 families in possession of 12.742 droiis of cultivatifd land and 
homesteacl. The rent-roll of the khds amounted to Rs. 1,68.925. The rents 
of the tdlukdars amounted to Rs. 12,792. The area of Baradakhat was then 
just over 300 square miles and the area of the “Has” probably 270 square 
miles. The Baradakhat “ kdni” was then as now just under one-third of an 
acre. 12,742 drons is therefore equivalent to about 130 square miles, and 
almost 50 per cent, therefore of the land was occupied in Baradakhat at that 
time. In the “ ^4as” of Gangamandal 1,410 families occupied l,05l drons. 
The rent-roll for the " khas” amounted to Rs. 37,409 and for the taluks to 
Rs. 30,8.38. Paterson did not deal with quite all of Gangamandal, hut with 
very nearly all the 1.54 square miles now in Tippera. The area of the 
“ Has ’ was probably about 75 square miles. The Gangamandal kdni 
employed in the “ Has was just under aff acre. 1.051 drons is therefore about 
31 square miles, and the occupied area in Gangamandal about 40 per cent, 
a somewhat lower proportion than in Baradakhat. It has elsewhere been 
mentioned that Baradakhat and Chakla Rosnabad were the most prosperous 
and most thickly populated parganas in the district. For the whole of it it is 
probable that the occupied area was something like 40 per cent, at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement. 


49. The south-western part of the district where so large an area was 

'jungle at the time of the Revenue Survey, was 
no,. lis.htlya,.e88ed at the , Decannial ijottlement. 
Evil times for it came during the first part ol the 
19th century. It is known that the prosperity of those parts depended then 
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much aA if. does now on f.he produce oE the betelnut trees, and that the rents 
of the tenants wore determinad by. the number, of trees standing on their land. 
L'cal tradition has it that an epidemic disease attacked the frees. Such 
epidemics have occurred elsewhere. In 1894 a disease in wliich the trees 
withered at the mop and die 1 in a fortnight broke out in Bakargunj thana in 
the district of that name and spread with groat rapidity from garden to garden. 
Whatever may have been the cause, cultivation in the south-west of Tippera 
Seems to have received a considerable set about a century ago. Out of 1,818 
estates in the south-western pargnnas vi\i\\ a revenue of Rs. 2,52,968, 673 with 
a revenue of Rs. 88.833 had passed into Government’s hands at sales for 
arrears of revenue by Juno 1835 when T. Bruce, the same Deputy Collector 
who worked in the Noakhali ATAas i/oAa/s, was specially deputed to enquire 
into the reason for what had h.'fppened and to frame rent-rolls for the pur- 
chased estates. He wrote “ at the Decennial Settlement the country must 
have been one of the most populous in the world, but as it is now directly the 

reverse, the uninhabited greatly pre«lominato8 over the inhabited ” “ ’I'lie 

state of the country is indeed doi)loral)le. It is out of the power of the 
remaining inhabitants to cultivate it if they would. ’Ihe roads are covered 
with jungle and almost impassable, and the village watchman differs in little 
but his name fi'om his fellow cultivators for he pretends not to do his duty in a 
country so inf(»8t(!d by wild boasts as to render it often unsafe to go about 
(luring the day.’’ Bruce did not put this state of the country down to an 
epidemic among tho betelnut trees, but rather to over assessment and to the 
rapacity of the zawindam who realised rent at such high rates tliat the rai- 
yats left tlun'r homes and went elsewhere. His recommendations were to 
I'ofuse to allow the old zamindara or any conm'cted with them to take farming 
leases in the khan makrtls, and to stop the assessimmt of rent upon tlie num- 
ber of beUdnut trees. Some of the fai’iners put in however continiujd this- 
mole of a.sseasmont which remained to be condc^mned again by Mr. Browne 
at the lime of tho Hev(.*nue Survey. Kven to-day most of the holdings in the 
old land alioiit Chandpur are at lump rentals which originated in this mode of 
assessnmnt. They are now some of the lowi'St rentals in tho district, for the 
pi*(!sent prosperity of the arc'a is very recent, and the Rent Laws do not 
provide for enhancuimont on a scale commensurate -with its increase. 


Agriculture. 


Iiifliietioe of rainfall. 


60. To say that th(} variations in the customary manner of agriculture 

from one I(K;ality to another depend largely upon 
ditt<!rencc8 in the rainfall, is merely to repeat 
what is obvious. Tippera has a high rainfall. The air is only dry in the 
months of December, January and February and in those months the 
humidity is greater than in other parts of Northern India at the same season. 
After tho middle of Mjircli threi^ or four dry hot (lays alternate with damp 
days following violent storms which have brought down the temperature. 
After May th(^ humidity remains high until the cold season comes round 
again in December. It can hardly he said to come earlier, for October may 
he hottest and most trying mouth of the yi^ar and the temperature by day 
falls very little in November. The monthly and annual average for the 
rainfall at the eight stations in the district where it is measured is as 
follows : — 


JgtiUAry. 

February. | 

1 Miiroh. 

April. 

May* 

JllUO. 

July. 

1 Auffust. 1 

1 September. 

1 October. 

1 1 

1 Norembor. 

l 

Derenibur. 

Total. 

0’40 

0*91 

8*63 

6'98 

10*38 

13*08 

18*30 

1 

1 14*04 

1 10*08 

1 

4*70 

0*99 

0*90 

78*83 




It is the distribution of rainfall over tho year which combined with the 
annual flood permits the growth of . crops in all the three seasons, winter, sumuiei 
and spring. Variations in its distribution over the months of the rainy season 
June t > August are not of importance for the flood comes and does its work 
in any case. It is the rain which comes in March, April and May and again 
8optemher and October which determines the possibility of obtaining both a 

6 
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summer and a winter crop oflf the same land, and settles the proportion of the 
one to tlie other. A little rain in February makes a good crop of khesari and 
other m&‘.(8pring) crops, but these are of minor importance compared with 
jute an<l aus and aman paddy. The cultivator waits for rain in March and 
April before he get ready his fields for aus and jute, and the more frequently 
rain falls after they are sown the better for the crop. The success of the 
winter crop tr'ansplanted on the same land as that from which aua or jute have 
been taken depends on the rain of September and October, and, whether the 
aman has been transplanted or sown broadcast, rain is very welcome to 
freshen it at intervals as the flood goes down. In the matter of rainfall 
Tippora is not as well oft' as Noakhali, but is bettor off than most other dis- 
tricts of the Province. The following figures show the rainfall in Tippera in 
the five critical months — March, April, May, September and October — compared 
with that, in Noakhali, in Faridpur district which are near at hand, and in 
liajshahi, to take a district in the middle of Bengal : — 


Inches of rain in — 



— 


1 

March. 

April. ^ 

May. 

1 Beptenibcr. 

October. 

Tippora 




2-63 

f)-93 

10-B3 

10-03 

4-79 

Nonkholi 

■ ■■ 

... 

... 

2‘98 

.VOl 

11-07 

1 »•>•»« 

7-60 

Faritlpiir 

... 

... 

... 

£-21 

4- 13 

8‘31 

8-75 

AM 

Rajaliulii 

... 

... 

••• 1 

0-97 

1G3 

5*74 

9-98 

354 


The influence of variations of rainfall show themselves very plainly in 
the following table : — 


Percentage of culfieated area {excluding orchards found to bear.) 



Hummer 

CIOIM. 

Wiutcr crops. 

Spring crops. 

MiacollaiieoiiH. 

Total of 
thm 


• 



pereentagHB.. 

I'ippern 

44 

74 

18 

1 

1 

138 

Noakliali (iiiainlaii(J only) ... ... 

45 

90 

14 

1 

150 

Faridpur 

3G 

72 

24 

1 

133 

Hajshalii 

ri4 

29 

14 

1 

108 


The Rajshahi cultivator fjiils altogether to get a summer and a winter 
cro]) oft' the same land. The Noakhali cultivators on the other hand is able 
to grow summer crops on 45 per cent, of the cultivated area an^l still get his 
winter rice crop from 90 per cent, of it. The position of the Tippora and the 
Faridpur cultivators is intermediate, but the early and the late rain is more 
plentiful in Tippera than in Faridpur, and the Tippera cultivator does the 
better of the two. "Nine pj9r cent, more of the cultivated area in Tippera bears 
summer crops than in Faridpur and winter rice covers 2 per cent. more. The 
Faridpur cultivator trys to compensate himsfdf by putting a larger area under 
spring crops, but it is a poor recompense, for the value of the average spring 
crop on an acre of land in Faridpur is little more than half that of an acre of 
rice in Tippera and a much smaller fraction of the value of an acre of jute. 

51. Rainfall in Noakhali district, where the average is 113*65 inches 

„ ; annually, is higher on the seafece thati inland and 

Anatioiis wit nil tiie ictiict. higher to the east against the hills than on the 

west. These variations arc continued across the border into Tippera. 
Decreasing as the distance from the sea increases the annual fall is consider- 
ably more under the hills to the east than on the banks .of the Meghna to the 
west. It is 89*04 inches at Comilla and no more than 67*04 at DftudkSndi on the 
same parallel of latitude. Further north the district appears to eome within 
the infiuence of the climatic conditions whicli produce so high a rainfall in 
Sylhet and Cachar. The annual average rises from 67*04 at DfiudkSndi and 
72*61 at Ramchandrapur to 78*46 at BrShmanbaria and 79*72 at Nasimngar. 





The following? table showinjf in oaeh th'ina the proportion of cultivated 
laud under aiunmer, winter and spring crops is interesting : — 


Serial 

No. 

Na:iie of Chana, 

Total oultWa- 
tad area In 
square miles. 

l aaOBSTAOK or OUI.TlVATKr) AHMA UXCLITUINO OliOIIAIlD 

FODND TO BlAB— 

Summer crops. 

Winter crops. 

spring crops. 

Mlscellanuous 

cropM. 

Total of 
these per- 
oentagos. 

1 

(Jliuiidpiir 

a 

141 

4G'2 

64-2 

27-6 

•2 

138 2 


Hajiguijj 


168 

26*8 

35-7 

61 

•5 

117*1 

3 


• • a 

114 

.54 6 

47*4 

24*4 

1*2 

127-6 

i 

Daudkandi 

• •• 

iyi‘ 

53-5 

44'8 

30' 1 

2-3 

130-7 

5 

Nabinagar'^* 

• •• 

145 

52*4 

63-8 

.36-5 

3-6 

146*3 

6 

Brabinanbaria^ 

••• 

2.56 

3.5-7 

70-2 

21m) 

1*3 

128-2 

7 

KuBba^‘ 


34 

35-7 

8ro 

22*3 

•6 

139 6 

8 

Muradiiagar 


180^ 

4»-7 

87*1 

23 1 

•8 

ICO- 7 

0 

Coiiiilla^ 


47 

73-2 

83 3 

15-8 

5 

17-2-8 

10 

ChaTHlina 

,,, 

i:u 

626 

93*1 

8*8 

'3 

164*8 

11 

Cliauddagram^ 

• •• 

49 

56‘2 

89'4 

10*3 

•8 

1.56-7 

12 

LakBSiii*’ 

• •• 

149} 

39-3 

94-6 

5-4 

'2 

139-5 

13 

Cbukla Rosliiiabad 

a • • 

3d6 

3ir2 

80-2 

7-4 

•1 

1-26-9 


Total 

• •• 

1,923 

46-3 

73-7 

18-1 

1-0 

1.38' 1 


The total of the {lercontagcs in the last columns closely follows in its 
variations the total rainfall in the critical months. In comparing the statistics 
of whole districts its variations appear to follow with slavish exactness, but 
when on a nearer view different parts of’tho same district are compared, 
the eftect of differences of level tand differences in the nature of the soil are 
more apparent. The low level of a large part of Brahmanbaria Subdivision, 
whore summer crops cannot be grown at all, d(K)s not allow that part to make 
us(5 of the advantage which it has over Daudkandi, and Nabinagar in the 
matter of rainfall. • Hajiganj and the southern part of Laksam .also contain a 
larg(} area where summer crops cannot grow and the land is devoted to winter 
rice only. The remarkably high proportion in the centre and south-east of tlm 
district in which winter rice is grown, is explained partly by the fact that in 
those pnrt.s the late rain is more plentiful than elsewhere, enabling aman to 
b(! transplanted later, and partly by the fact that those parts grow very little 
jute. Jute is a far more profitable ci*op than rice. Kveu vvlien it might 
possibly b(i bolter to leave it a little longer on the grouml a cultivator will 
take up his uus crop to make room for winter rice, but he would not treat 
jute in the same manner. As soon as the aus crop is cut he will sot to work 
at once topreoare the land and transplant winter rice, but when jut(' is cut 
his labours with it have by no means finished. What he cut first has steeped 
long enough bidore the cutting is finished and it cannot bo left while he 
prepares the land for the winter crops. A few days too long in tln^ water 
will ruin it, and the process of stripping and drying it keeps him and all his 
family busy for some time longer before the transplantation of aman can be 
thought of. In piactice, therefore, the extent of the aman crop suffer, consi- 
derably for the sake of the jute crop as the figui’os of the last table for 
Matlab, Daudkandi and Nabinagar, the areas where most jute is grown, very 
clearly show. Where aus is the summer crop, as in Chandina, for example, the 
aman crop is not sacrificed at all for its sake. The percentage of the cropped 
area excluding garden, which is covered by jute in Matlab is in 

Daudkandi 45*1 and in Nabinagar H8'4. In Chandina it is only 5*.^. In 
Chandpur it is 31*0. There aman is sacrificed to some extent for jute, and to 
some exent also for the sake of the betelnut harvest. •Conditions vary very 
much between the north and south of Muradnagar. Over the whole, the 
percentage of jute is 25*5 per cent, but conditions in parts of the north of the 
approximate to those of Brahmanb&ria, while in the south as in Oh&ndina the 
summer crop is aus, which is not allowed to interfere with the aman crop. 
The spring* crops must have a light soil. Not only do they do best in tho 
parts nearer to the Meghna, but in those parts there is less aman rice, and 

” Area covered by Chakla Roahnibkd U not inotnded. 

6 A 
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time for them to come to perfection fits in well before jute has to bo sown 
again. 

The figures for Chalcla lioshnabad taken from the statistics prepared at 
the time of Mr. Cumraing’s settlement have been added to the table found 
in this paragrapli, but they are inclined to be misleading when compared 
witli these in the rest of the table for two reasons. The ci’ops were recorded 
at the Ichanapun stage early in the year and the record of them received nO' 
check such as that made at the bujharat stage in the District Settlenienc 
Operations, Bujharat takes place later in the season when the summer crop 
is on the ground. It is very likely, therefore, . that aus was not entered in 
Chakla Roshnabal against many plots whore it was sown later in the year. 
iSuch experience of Chakla Roshnabad as is 1 obtained, passing through the 
length of it between Comilla and the Noakhali border as I did several times 
at eaidi season in going as was my habit from Comilla to Noakhali by the 
Trunk Road, has led me to conclude that anian follows aus as frequently in 
those parts as in Chandina thana^ and in the parts of Comilla and Chaudda- 
gi'am thams which were surveyed in the District Settlement Operations. 
The Roshnabad statistics, from the manner of their making, certainly erred 
rather in the direction of under-estimating than over-estimating the summer 
crop and cultivation has certainly become more intensive in the last twenty 
years. T'he percentages for Chakla Roshnabad in the above table must, 
therefore, be modified before they can be taken to represent present condi- 
tions. Figures to tlo this are not I estimate lower than 65 to 60 per cent, for 
the summer crop and 85 per cent, for the winter crop. 

62. The crops grown in the district are 
Ihe cropB of (iio dwtrict. gliown in the following statement ; — 


Naint;4of crops* 

Art^a of oropi! 

ill Mcrea. 

PerceutAKa of 
net croppod 
arei. 

Names of crops. 

Area of crops 
ill Hcrui. 

PcrfXMitagc of 
net cropped 
area. 

Cereals atul puUes* 



Fibres. 

! 


Am rice ••• 

:108,678 

17-4 

ileinp 

G77 


Aman ,, 

005.244 

51*1 

Jute ... 

248,361 

14*0 

Boro „ 

21,519 

1*2 

Others 

100 

... 

Wheat ... .«• 

7*2 

• •• 




Barley 

189 

• •• 




LahiyniH SativuH {k henari) 

h0.r»59 

3-3 

Drugs and Narcotics* 



Eruvu miens {rnumri) 

4,795 

*2* 




Mung 

941 

•1 

Tohaeen 

.3,291 

•2 

Gram ••• 

185 

••• 




Other food-grains 

53,558 

3U 







Miscelhneous. 






Fodder crops 

5.740 

•3 




Betel leaves 

551 

• •• 

Oilseeds. 



Frodiice of orchards and 

71,444 

4-3 




gardens. 



Linseed 

707 

« vs 

Food Potatoes ... 

5,180 

3 

Til or (iiiigelly 

7,930 

•4 

crops— \ Others 

977 

•1 

Mustard and ra]i6 seeds ... 

39,061 

2‘2 

Non-food crops 

15 

••• 

Others 

483 

• •• 

- 



Cimdiments and spices ... 

29,981 

17 

Grand Tptal 

1,771,635 

... 

Sugarcane ... 

2,302 

•1 

Twice cropped area ... 

469,175 

... 




Net cropped area ... 

1,302,460 

... 


Under cereals and pulses the other food-grains which occupy as much 
as 3*0 per cent, of the net cropped area are chiefly mashkalai (which, like 
khesart, although not/ so frequently, may be a fodder crop only), and matar 
trj^ peas). The condiments and spices which cover 1*7 per cent, are 


(countrj^ peas), 
nothing but chillies. 

53. Rice is the main crop in the district. Winter rice covers 906,244 

acres 51*1 per cent, of the net cropped area. 
Summer rice covers 308,673 acres 17*4 per cent, 
and there are 21,519 -acres of lowland in which boro paddy is grown. 
Boro paddy is usually the only crop which can bo grown in the lowland 
suitable for it. In the northern part of the distric'. which is interspersed 


Various kinds of rice. 
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with UU there is paddy growing on land of one level or another all the year 
round. Boro paddy is sown in its seedbeds, and transplantation begins 
before the cutting of the ainan crop is finished. Jalt the earliest kind of sum- 
mer rice is sown us early as February before the boro is in ear and is followed 
by mita and other kinds of quick growing aus by the time of the boro is ready 
to be reaped, /lus and S,man are sometimes sown together and tins broad- 
cast amnn is sown only a little after the aus, while before the dus is ready 
to cut seedbeds are prepared and the seedPlings for the transplanted dman 
are well out of the ground. 

Mr. Cummliigiii his iSettlement iteport for Chakla RoshnSbad e.numerated 
172 dififerent kinds of rice which he found to Ijo grovvn in tlje estate. This 
enumeration includes almost all the kinds grown in other parts of the 
district except certain varieties whiclj are grown on the sandy Meghna chars. 
Tho statement of Abu Fazl Allami, the writer of the Atn-I-Akbari, that ‘ if 
a single grain of each kind of rice were colloot<jd they would fill a large 
vas(! ” is a picturesque exaggeration, but not by any means such a wild 
exaggeration as it would appear at first sight to a stranger. The number of 
varieties in Tippera is said to be less than in certain otlier parts of Bengal, 
a possibhf reason for this lujing that there is in Tippera very little migration 
of lal)our(ir8 either in or out of tlie district or from one part of it ro another 


for harvesting. Some varieties are known to all, but many seem indistinguish- 
able except to the cultivator and it appears j.robablo that the same varirity 
having aeeommolated itself to varying conditions in different parts is 
ditforently called. iScleetion of paddy for seed the cultivator makes his own 
business. He does it with very little care or discrimination. His plan is 
usually to keep some of the paddy of a field to sow in the same field another 
y(!ar. Dealers in paddy mix various kinds together, and in times when the 
cultivator has been able to keep none of his crop for 8ee<l he is at great 
ditficulty to buy it. The movoment of the Agricultural Department in setting 
up seed stores is likely to prove valuable. Tho difficulty is that the culti- 
vators cannot clearly describe exactly what they want, nor exactly the level 
or kind of the land for which they want it. The man in charge of the seed 
store will moreover not be a man of the agricultural classes but a bhadralok 
whose knowledge, how<jV(n* sound, will only be book knowledge, unassisted 
by the instinct which plays so important a part in agriculture that has gone 
on for centuries on exactly the same lines. In 1916 after the floods of the 
year before, in which the cultivators in parts of Drahmanbaria lost the whole 
of their eroj). some of them brought seed from the neighbouring parts of Hill 
Tippera and (dsewhere. They tliought it was the same Variety to which 
they hatl been used and sowed it on their lands. But it turned out that, 
though it was long-stemmod, it had not that prjwer of shooting up to keep 
its. Insid just above a fast rising flood that their own paddy had, and, though 
the flood was only normal, some of them lost their crop. If they had taken 
their seed from one of the Agricultural Departments’ seed stores the result 
would have been the same. No paddy grown on the Dacca farm or for that 
matter anywhere in the Dacca district would prove suitable to the conditions 
along the banks of. the Titas in Brahman baria. None that can be grown on 
the site newly acquired for an experimental farm in (Jomilla would be any 
more suitable. Brahmanbaria with its varied levels and i.x?iculiar flood 
conditions is a' dangerous ground for agricultural exptiriments. The case is 
<litterent, for instance, in the high central plane of tbe district. The experi- 
mental farm at Comilla will be able to produce paddy suitable for very nearly 
every field ordinarily growing transplanted dman for many miles round. . 

5t. Am is never transplanted, for transplantation must be done in a 


few inches of water when* the seedlings have 
reached a certain stage in their growth and this 


is not to be counted on in April and May. Whether dm is to lie grown at 


all, and whether dman is to be transplanted or sown broadcast, are mainly 


questions of the level of the land. It may be said that ordinarily transplan- 
tation is rdsorted to wherever tho water in the fields at the time of 


transplantation is not likely to bo more^ than about 9 inches. Where it is 
probable that there will be more, dman is sown broadcast lefore the fields 
go under water Tli") dm pjiddy grown is all short-stemmed. In land too 
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low for transplanting aman after atis is cut, if there is hot likely to be more 
than two feet six inches or so of water in the fields at the end of July, aus 
may be grown. If it is, it will be sown along with the aman broadcast 
about the end of March. The duo will bo cut at the end of July and the 
d/nan in December. Where there will be more water in July, only aman 
is sown and often only dman is sown when the two might be grown together. 
The Tippera cultivator transpl^ts his winter rice wherever he can do so. 
It is a well established fact that when paddy is transplanted, not only is 
there a rather heavier crop than when it is sown broadcast, but the rice is of 
better quality. It does not need the investigations of the Agricultural 
Department nor their publicity which it attempts to give to the results of 
them to convince the Tippera cultivator of this. There is moreover another 
very important consideration which weighs with the Tippera cultivator and 
the cultivator in such other localities as Tippera where the favourable rainfall 
enables a winter crop of dman to be grown after the summer crop of dus 
or jute. While the seedlings are in the nursery they take up very little 
space and the fields can be occupied with another crop while they are 
growing. The ground is always wet at the time, and it takes only a few 
(lays alter the crop has been removed to plough and make ready the fields 
for transplanting. 

55. The numerous varieties of dman paddy are sharply divisable into 

long-stemmed and short-stemmed kinds. Short- 
*" stemmed varieties are grown where they can be 

transplanted. They grow to a length of thi’ce to 
four feet and the stem is strong enough to hold the plant erect till the ear 
is full. The long-stemmed varieties grow to a surprising length, fourteen 
or fifteen feet being common. The stem is thicker at its base tlian that ef 
short-stemmed paddy, but onlj' slightly so, and the plant is altogetlu^r 
unable to support itself in an erect position. .The stem is moreover often 
slightly bent at each joint, and the plant is supported by floating in the 
water. In lowlying parts, especially those near the hills and subject to 
inundation by the sudden flcKjds of the hill streams, the varit.*ties have so 
adapted themselves to local conditions that they -are able to shoot up very 
quickly in order lo keep their heads above a rising flcyxi. So long as tlu' 
plants can keep an inch or two above water they continue to flourish. Ihit 
if the whole g(xjs under water gi'owth stops and unless the flood goes down 
within a week or ton days the plant dies. Abu-Fazl-Allami wrote only a 
few sentences descriptive of Dengal generally. One of them has already 
been quoted. Another was a like hyierbole regarding rice: “as fast as 
the water rises the stalks grow so that the ear is never immersed inasmuch 


as those experienced in such matters have taken the measure of a single 
night’s growth at sixty cubits.’’* It is sober fact that some varieties of 
long-stemmed paddy on a rising flood can grow a foot in twelve hours. 

56. It is the rule that winter rice is 
'* transplanted in the following areas and tho»“e 
are few exceptions to the rule : — 


('omilla. Chauddagram. ChSndina fAanao, the part of Muradnagar i/oina 
south of Gumti, the pai’t of Daudkandi south of the Gumti, except tlm area 
of the Meghna c4ar'5, the old part of Matlab thana and all Laksam ihana., 
except the low belt which covers the south of it. 

In Chandpur and Hajiganj thanas the rule is that rice is transplanted 
but.moro exceptions are to be found. 

Elsewhere more aman is sown broadcast than transplanted, but, ns for 
example, in the high strip from Pagarchang to Hrahmanbaria and on to 8arail, 
the area south of Bholachang and over a considerable part of Kasba, trans- 
plantation is found. As has already I een ^aid, whether aman is transplanted 
or broadcast is mainly a question of ground -level. 

57. Boro paddy is grown in the land which will still be wet until 

Febrqnry or can be kept wet by making up a 
oro [« tjr. little embankment to stop the water from draining 

ofl. Such land is too low to grow dman paddy. Boro grows in the hils in the 


Blockiiiann's tranalation of tlie Ain-I*Ahha,rL 
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northern part of the district and is also grown on new chars in the strip on 
the west of the district subject to the action of the Meghna. There is also 
some of it grown in the patch of hil in the south of Chauddagrtlin and some- 
times in the beds of old tanks in other parts, while it is common to find it 
transplanted close t o the water’s edge along khals with gradually sloping 
banks. Transplantation begins in December at the edge of a 5*7 and goes on 
gradually as the water-level falls until perhai)s only a small patcli of open 
water too deep for its ti‘ansplantation remains by the end of January. Not 
all that is transplanted ripens and gives a full crop. Wliat was first trans- 
planted fails because the ground gets too dry. What was transplanted last 
has to be cut before it is ready or it would go under water from the early 
April rain. Where it fails to ripen it is very well worthwliile to hive put it 
down for it forms good fodder for cattle at the time of the year when fodder is 
scarce. Boro is one of the hardiest and healthiest of crops, and a very heavy 
one, 30 or 35 maunds to the aci'C being in no way remarkable. The rice is, 
however, very coarse and is only eaten by the very | oor. 

,58. The rice crop of Noakhali was found to have very few enemies. 
„ . , , . „ , Tippora is not by any means so well off. Although 

t.ie noe oro|t , oo 8. are parts which share the ininmnity of 

N'takliali there are others where there is danger every year insufficient rain 
is not often the cause of trouble. A failure of the usual rainfdl in March, 
April and May may delay the sowing and set back the growth of the summer 
crops flus and jute, and short rainfall in September and the early part of 
October may be detrimimtal to the winter rice, but the district, espeidally 
tlii; northern part, is much more liable to damage from Hoods. Floods (paused 
great damage during several seasons at the end of ihe 18t.h century and have 
recurrisd at intervals ever since, but it seems that during the last decade they 
have been more frequent and more violent than ever before. Suddtui floods 
coming down from the eastern hills by way of the Gumti and smaller stroami^ 
furtluir north are liable to cause much destruction locally, but the disasterous 
finals which destroyed so much of the crop in Brahmanb&ria in 1914 and 
again to a le^s e.xtent in 1918 have come down from Assam. Heavy rain in 
the 'Pippera hills has helped to raise their level and as has already been 
mentioned there is little doubt that the building of the Asuganj-Akhaura 
branch ra.lway has increased the damage that they have been able to do in 
th(f 1 ow urea due east from Mrahmanbaria town. ’Phere has been some. 
spi»culation a.s to whether the clearing of jungle and especially the cutting 
down of big forest trees both in Hill Tippera and in Uachar has not been in 
part responsible for the apparently increased danger from floods of late years. 
The clearing of forests in other pai'ts of the globe has been i)roved beyond 
doubt to have been responsible for tlie increased violence of flools, but in the 
present instance how much is due to this cause it is impossible to estimate. 
The Meghna is altogether unable to carry off the water fast enough. The 
flood has spilled over from its main channel long before it roaches Tippera and 
the inundation that caused destruction around Nasirnagar last summer 
seemed rather to come over land to Nasirnagar from the north and north-east 
than down the channel of the Meghna. It seemed to bring very little silt 
with it. The ovebpill from the Meghna into the Titas basin in normal years 
does not come with a steady current, for the long course of the Titas with but 
a slight fall makes a strong through cun-ent impossible and such silt as the 
waters hear when they leave the Meghna are immediately deposited. The 
Titas basin gets very little deposit from the flobds to raise its level, and if the 
conjection is correct than the existence of the 5i7 area is due to subsidence, 
there is little or no hope for t he amelioration of present conditions. 

59. is a disease which attacks a/nan paddy and in parts of the 

district does great damage. Its ravages do not 
seem to be on the increase except in certain locali- 
ties. The cultivators dread it but are helpless to deal with it. Burning the 
straw on an affected field appears to do no good. The same field may lose its 
crop year aftbr year while neighbouring fields remain unaffected. The remedy 
would seem to lie in some scheme for a rotation of crops so that an affected 
field would bo devoted for the next year or two to ihadai (summer) and raht 
(spring) crops only, but the cultivator is not easily to be turned from the 
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practice of centuries. Rotation of crops is foreign to all the economy of 
agriculture with which he is familiar. If in a few instances a field is left 
fallow for a year this is only because the cultivator has given upsowing 
his winter crop in sheer disgust at its repeated want of success. It 
is prompted by no method, but to leave the field fallow for a year does seem 
to have had good effect. 

60. There are insect-pests, such as those called Kalugandi, Katamanjora 

„ . Barmagola and Serai, some of which only appear 

when the water flooding the fields is tainted with 
salt. It is only the south-western part of the district which salt water can 
reach. The interior of Chandpur thana is much less affeci.ed by it 
than formerly on account of the silting up of the Dakaitia river near its 
mouth in the north-western corner of Noakhali district. The damage which 
is done by salt water and insect-pests is, in any case, insignificant compared 
with the ravages of ufra and the floods. Rats sometimes do considi^S'able 
damage. Almost every 5*7 and embankment is riddled with their holes. Tlie 
cultivators find it worthwhile to dig them out after the paddy is cut, but they 
do so rather to get at the little stores of grain they have harvested than for 
the purpose of destroying them. 

61. The spread of water-hyacinth has in the last few years been going on 

apace. 7’en years ago it was almost unknown in 
Vater- lyacinth. thestj parts. To-day the cultivators have alreaciy 

begun to look on it as a pest, but so little idea have they of solf- 
lielp tliat none can bo persuaded to go to the trouble of destroying it. 
Experiment has proved that like so many aquatic plants it is rich in' 
salts of potassium and the aslics when burnt form a very valuable manure. 
8o valuable is it indeed that offers were made to buy up the ashes but they 
have had to be withdrawn, because the cultivator immediately began mixinu- 
tvith them the ashes from his domestic hearth, 'i’hore has be('n legislation 
intended to contest its spread in .Burma and in some of the States of Australia, 
and legislation must come in Bengal also before long. What eftect it will 
have is however doubtful. The extreme laziness of the (;ultivator will be 
difficult to deal with, and there is little doubt that to accuse an enemy of 
harbouring it on his land or in the ditches round his homestead will commend 
itself, as an easy method of bringing trouble down upon him. Legislation 
would however make it possible to put a stop to the use of the plants by 
fishei-men.* 

62. Wheat and barley are grown very little and when they are sown do 

not do well. Of the pulses the commonest is 

Other ctroais and pulses. Jehesari which is more often than not does not 

come to nl#turity. When the plants have grown to their full size and the 
ptxls have formed cattle are put in to eat it off the ground. If the plants 
are kepi till the pods are full and ready for plucking the plant has in the 
meant'me dried up and is no longer the excellent fwldor that it was. 
Matar I'ptsas) gives a heavier crop than any of the other pulses. If 
plucked when green and eaten as peas are eaten in England, they are, though 
smaller, as good a vegetable as the more highly cultured imported varieties 
and as palatable. The Bengalis do not how(;ver eat them until after they 
have been dried. Atung and gram are very unimportant crops. Dhama is 
grown and is commonly found in an £>nion bed. After each two or threes 
rows of onions or garlic in the little patches in which they grow, is commonly 
found a line of dhum'a while other linos of it in the opposite direction make 
regular rectangular patterns across the bed. 

63. It seems likely that the cultivation of the oil seeds has decreased 

considerably. The value of the outturn has 
OilecedH. Certainly diminished since mineral oils have come 

into almost universal use for lighting purposes. Linseed is very little grown. 
There is more <i7, 7,9.30 acres, almost half of which appears in Ohandpur 
subdivision. Sansa (rap(^). on the other hand, is not commonly fpund in the 
southern part of the district, but is an important crop towards the north. 


^ Vide eupra parai^rapli 32. 
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Cliillictt. 


In Hrahinanbaria subdivision it covers as much as 4*6 per cent, of the net 
cropped area. 

64. Chillies are grown in all parts of the district to an extent sulficient 

for local use, usually being found in little patches 
adjoining homesteads. It is only in certain 

localities that they are a field crop. In the Sadar Subdivision chillies cover 
1*6 per cent, of the net cropped area and in Ibahmanbaria 1*0 percent., but in 
Ohandpur subdivisio.i as mucli as 2*7 per cent. Inland the crop is in little 
patches as in the other two subdivisions, but on the newer formations in t^ie 
south-west of Chaadpur ih%na there are wide stretches under it. In the big 
khas mufidl village of Char Bairagi chillies are grown on no less than 1,148 
acres out of a net cropped area of 3,50.5 acres. Seed is sown on wet ground 
in October and the seellings, which can also be purchased, transplanted sotne 
16 inches apart when they are 4 inches higii about the beginning of December 
on land which h.as been ploughed and harrowed as many as six timiis. The 
surface between the plants is bro'cen up and the weeds taken out some live 
times before the end of April. Plucking is done several times at fortnightly 
intervals between the beginning of March and the middle of June, commonly 
by old women, and the chillies are well dried on a mat in the sun before they 
are taken to market to bo disposed of. An acre yields as much as 10 to 12 
maunds which can be sol I at Rs. 10 a maund 

65. Sugarcane, which is not an important crop in the district, is grown 

most near Comilla at the foot of the Mainamati 
. iiKananc Hills, In Chaudpur subdivision there is only 121 

acres and 246 acres in Hrahinanbaria. The inanner of cultivation, the same 
as in Bakarganj, is described in the Settlement Report for that district. The 
canes are sold in the markets a few at a time and are chewed as they are by 
cultivators and their children. A few little mills such as are supplied by 
Renwick & Co of Kushtia, are to be soon near Comilla, but there is little 
tht' regular business of extracting and boiling down the sugar to molasses. 

66. Jute has' not had so recent an ihtroduction to Tippera as 

, Noakhali where the cultivators only took to 

le CM ivii 1011 o jii 0 . decade of the present century. 

The Superintendent of the Revenue Survey in his report only gave it a 
passing notice as a “ useful plant which when in season sells in the ba^ar at 
Re. 1-8 a maund,” but Gastroll* remarked in 1868 “the cultivation of jute is 
gradually extending itself chiefly on the char lands along the bank of the 
Meghn.a.” The expansion of the cultivation since 1895 is shown by the 
acreage stated to bo under jute each year according to the figures collected by 
the (/olleetor : — 


of 

to 

the 


Ykahh. 

189.5 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 
IIH)1 
19i)2 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 


Acreajfc. 

... 231,200 
... 235,800 
... 230, .500 
... 118,800 
... 2)4,600 
... 219,(K)0 
... 292,000 
... 23.5, 000 
.... 266,400 
... 218,7(M) 
... 246,800 
... .307.900 


Yeauk. 


1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


1914... 

lj)15 

1916 

1917 

1918 


• •• 


Acreage 

... HKMKH) 
... 236,400 
... 2.36,900 
... 250,000 
... 275,000 
... 234,483 
... 277,925 
... 296,321 
... 180,861 
... 196,.517 
... 228,318 
... 227..521 


The area which grows jute according to the settlement figure's is 
248, .36 1 acres. The figures were collocteri for 1916 in Chaudpur and 
Hajiganj thanas, for 1917 for Matlab, Dauclkandi, Nabinagar and Hralnnan- 
baria and for .1918 for the remaining part of the distrud. surveyed. They 
are those of 1910 for the strip in Chaudpur and Matlab surveyed fiom 
Faridpur, of 1914 for the much narrower strip in Daudkandi, Nabinagar and 
Brahman I aria surveyed from D.icea, and for Chakla Roshn5bad they are 
considerably more than 20 years old. Cbnkla Rushnalad* is not however a jute 
growing area As the record of the summer crops was written up carefully 


^ Geo^riipliioal and atatiitical report by Colooel Gantrell of the Survey of India, 1868 . 
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by the kanun^ at hujharai the figure for the area covered by them is pro- 
bably an accurate one. Such inaccuracies as there may be are not on the side 
of an over-estimate, for it is far more likely that the note of a crop in a parti- 
cular field has been omitted than that a crop has entered which was not there. 
There is no doubt therefore that the figures supplied by the Collector to 
the Agricultural Department showed under-estimation of the crop. In normal 
times the absolute accuracy of the figures is, from the point of view of the 
Juto Trade, of little importance, so long as they show the relative expansion 
or contraction of the area in which jute is cultivated between one season and 
the next. In normal times the whole of one season’s jute reaches the market 
some months before the next season begins and the trade has its own figures 
for the whole season’s yield. It was only during the years from 1914 to 1917 
when the war brought a fall in the price that conditions wore diftereiit and 
any large proportion of the crop of one season was held up by cultivators till 
the next. 


DiBtrihiilioii thomi by ihana. 


67. 'J’ho area under juto in the several thanas 
is as follows : — 


Serial 

No. 

Thana nanio. 

Arsa under juts. 

Percentage 
of net cropiied 
area exclud- 
ing garden. 

Acres. 

Square miles. 

1 

Chandpur 

• • # 

••• 

27,904-00 

44 

31-0 

2 

Hajiganj 

• t e 

e ee 

10.009-05 

17 

9-8 

3 

Matlab-bazar ••• 

• s e 

e e e 

33,233-02 

52 

45-3 

4 

Daudkandi 

• •• 

• •• 

57,(510-49 

90 

45-1 

5 

Nabinagar* 


• • « 

35,718-09 

56 

38-4 

6 

Brahmanbaria* 



29,(391-40 

46 

18-1 

7 

Kasba* ... 

• • • 


5,385-13 

8 

24-7 

8 

MurSdnagar 


••• 

29,380-03 

46 

25-5 

9 1 

Comilla* 

• •• 

• e e 

4,499-42 

7 

14-9 

10 

Chandina ••• 

tee 

e e • 

4,544-70 

7 

5-3 

11 

Chauddagram* 

e e 1 

tee 

54-(58 

nil 

•2 

12 

Laksam* 

e e e 

e e e 

• i,(;45-(;() 

2i 

1-7 

13 

Chakla Roshnabad ••• 

• e e 

• e e 

8,085-47 

121 

4-1 


These figures show that the crop is not grown extensively all over the 
district and that it is still most commonly cultivated along the Mejihna. 

68. In Noakhali the jute grown is always of poor quality and the same 

is to be said of that which grows in Chandpnr 
ihc quaiiiy ot Tippera jute. Matlal). It falls almost entirely into the 

classes which jute merchants call “fours”t and “rejections”, leather more 
which can be classed as “threes” is grown from Daiulkandi noith wards. ’I'lie 
quantity of fine jute growui is nt)t increasing but rather the reverst*. 'I'o a 
layman it appears that llu! purchasing firms are in a measure responsible for 
thi.'^. The cultivators usually prefer quantity to quality and the purchasers are 
too eager to obtain the better qualities witliout paying a price for them so much 
higher than that »»f the inferior qualities as to encourage the cultivators to 
grew them. 'I'he small middlemen are most to blame. Tin; big firms are 
naturally disinclined to pay the^e people high prices for fine jute, which 
they have bought only a little more dearly than the poorer qualities. The 
demand except for the period of tho first two years of the war has always 
been greater than the supply, and jute of tho worst quality can always find a 
purchaser. Improved machinery has moreover found a. use for much more of 
the inferior parts of the fibre tlTan formerly. The cultivator commonly uses 
seed which be lias shved from selected plants of bis own growing. Ho keeps 
for seed the plants in a corner in one of his fields where they have grown high- 
est. The climate especially to the south is such as to encourage jute to run to a 
great height, and, though fhc crop is so much the more valuable as never to 
be deliberately sacrificed for the winter paddy crop, there is, no doubt a 

^ The area of Cliakla Roalinftbftd excluded. 

t When A bale ia clasaed as ^‘threes'' it nioQiiH that the bailer guarantees that it contains 70 per cent, 
of clean jute which can Vm used at once by tlic mills ; when he classes it as **fours'' it tneans be guarantees 
that 50 per cent, is clean jute. 
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tendency for the cultivator who intends to grow aman oh the same land to 
cut his jute too soon. The result is that sometimes the top of the jdant is 
not ripe wlien it is cut and when the fibre comes into the market it is found 
that the top part is brittle. The lower part of a very long jute stem is thick 
and heavy. Often it has not become sufficiently soft in the ton or fifteen days 
that are allowed for steeping, and when it comes to market the thick end of the 
fibre is not clean. If it had been steepei longer the rejt might have been 
spoiled. Careless stripping is also a cause of the poor quality. For this only 
the inherent laziness of the eultivator and his incapacity to take erio\igh pains 
ai*o to blame. At the time of retting the cultivator is really busy whereas 
for most of the year he has not half an hour’s work a day to do. 

69. Hemp is an important crop in a small group of villacfes in the south- 

west of Nabinagar thina. About a quarter of all 
tliat is grown in the district comes from the largo 
village of Dariadaulat in Nabinagar thano and the rest from villages close by. 
Outside a small circumscribed area the crop may be said not to appear at all. 
Just across the Moghna round Narsingdi in Dacca district there is a similarly 
circumscribed area almost as small in which it is found. The crop, although 
it does not give by any means the same outturn as jute, is much more valu- 
able than the usual crops which can be obtained at the same time of the year, 
nnd it would be more extensively grown were there as much water available 
for steeping it in at the season when it is ready, the month of April, as there 
is at the season for steeping jute. The yellow of the hemp in flower and 
another yellow, that of a crop c.vlled garjan t,U from which a thick oil used for 
painting b')ar<.8 is extracted, give this area a picturesque flare of colour at the 
beginning of the hot weather. 

70. Tobacco is grown only for home consumption and is not enough for 

local needs. It is supplemented by a considerable 
import of Rangpur tobacco for which Chan Ipur 
and Hajiganj are important markets. 

71. The 557 acres occupied by j^an-iaroy, the peculiar conservatories in 

which betel vines are grown, will not appear so in- 
Bitel leaf. , significant when it is remembered how intensive is 

the cultivation, what an expenditure of care and labour is involved and how great 
is tlie profit. Tiu* value of an acre ol pin is as much as Rs. I,.o03 annually, so 
that the small area devote 1 to its growth represents the not inconsiderable 
annual value of eight lakhs of rupeo.s. Ttic growers are all Hindus of the 
Bdrai caste. 

72. That the Bengali cultivator is conservative to an extreme and the 

routine of agriculture and methods employed have 
altered little in the course of man}- y«'ars, is a 
common-place. D.ivid Paterson, whose deputation 

to pifgina^ Birala<hat an I Gangainandal to hold them khdt and prepare 
a rent-roll in 1787 has already been mentioned and will be mentioned again, 
in submitting his report to the Board of Revenue described the mothols of 
the cultivators of his day and attempted an analysis of the cost and profit 
of agriculture. Bui for the fact that jute now replaces cotton the manner in 
which a cultivator of Bvradakhat uses his land to-day is exactly what it has 
then. The following precis of the routine of the agricultural year which is 
to bo found in Paterson’s report is a des?ription perfect in every detail of the 
mode of cultivation to-day : — 


MeUiodd ul agi'iuiiltiire qiiito 
iiiichau};ud in 140 yoars. 


“The progress of caltivation is thus: — The aman crop being cut in Auifhron the 
roup)r scattitrs kmaten amongst the stubliln while the soil is still moist and soft from the 
inuridatlo i which springs up without farther trouble and is reaped in Phaugnn, the 
stubble and stalki of the kisinree are then set on tire and the ashes ploughed in with the 
soil. The Suttea* Dh i i m v^i with in U then sown, the iSutteo being a very quick 
growth is ripe In Jegl or Ai^ar, It is then cut an I the aman wVoh is of slower growth 

rises with the water an I is out in .Anjhran The inundations, if not sudden 

or violent in A»'*ui' do no harm, bat do much, if sudden or violent as the aman is at that 
time young and the Omi and Sallea ready to cat. It may l)e admitted that a rannyt 
will yield I'd maunds of paddy in the year, the intermediate crop of aersoo, till or kiasaree 
piodtice on average from 4 to 2 maunds sometimes six but raiely." 

• Sai'lAa— the 60 days ou* paddy, 
t One kani in Barada^list was tliSB as now '31 acres. 

7 I 
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Again, but for the necessary change in the figures corresponding to 
changes in wages .and prices, the following analysis of the expenses and 
profits of maintaining a kani oi panharaj, the familiar betel-leaf consorvatoryi- 
and description of its management fits us faithfully with the use of to-day as 
of 1788. 

“ Pawn — time of oaltivation Cautih.'* 

In Jeyt it begins to yield leaves proper for use. 

, Rs. A. p. 

Labourers for excavating the earth to th'e depth of j cubit ... 2 13 0 

' Digging and bringing earth to fill up the excavations and 

raise the bed ... ... ... ... 2 4 10 

Bamboos and reeds to enclose, etc. ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Bamboos for making the shed covering ... ... 2 8 0 

Bamboos for posts ... ... ... ... 10 0 

Email (1), Kagree (2), and Null (2) for covering and support- 
ing the views ... ... ... ... 4 0 0 

Rattans for tying the whole together ... ... ... 0 12 0 

Grass ... ... ... ... ... 2 0 0 

Work in rearing and repairing the above ... ... .114 0 

„ „ forming beds and rows ... ... ... 0 15 0 

Plants 25,000 — 4 annas per millo ... ... ... 6 4 0 

Planting ... ... ... ... ... 19 0 

CullM (3) (or refuse of the Sursw after oil has been 
pressed) for manure ... ... ... ... 5 0 0 

Coolies in constant employment for destroying worms, water- 
ing, weeding, etc., 2 at Rs. 2 per mensem ... ... 48 0 0 

Total r.. 81 15 0 


“Its produce caunot be exactly ascertained there, being no particular season of 
harvest. The I«>iives are taken away from time to time as they ripen. The apparatus 
above mentioned is not a yearly expense, it will last 3 years without the necessity of 
repairs. The pawn is a creaper and is tied loosely to th? reeds with blades of ooloo grass 
as it rise-. It will produce for 6 or 7 years as managed in these Pergunna/m ; they never 
sufTer it to rise above the chnppa* but instead of shorleniug it by cutting they take hold 
of the stalk near the root and drawing it out make a fold in ih(‘ stalk which they oover 
with earth tying up the top as before to the reeds. It shoots and rises quickly again and 
as often as it attains its former height another fold is taken up. The annual value of a 
canny otjxiwn is estimated at Rs. 1.50.” 

The use of oilcake as described in paragraph 87 of the late Major Jack’s 
Settlement lleport for Bakarganj might have bepn expected to bo a modern 
improvement. Mr. Paterson’s mention of it shows that it is nothing of the 
sort. Paterson gives a description of the manner of cultivating other crops 
and an analysis of the expenses of the cultivation similar to this one quoted 
for pan. He gives the number of ploughings, time of sowing and harvesting, 
amount of seed required, ^ cost of labour at each season, outturn of the crop, 
C^c. In reading them through there is only one change in procedure that is 
noticquble and that may fossibly bo due to a mistake on his part for the 
outturn he mentions is what is obtained to-day. He says that sarisa 
(mustard) was usually sown like kheaari among the stubble of the winter 
rice without first ploughing the land. Now-a-days it is the rule that for sarisa 
the land is ploughed three times. He says the same regarding matar (peas) 

(2) Ueed«i. 


(1) Small bambooe. 

(3) Khail. 


Chapa, roof. 
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CoUon then took tlio place jute 
takes now. 


but iiow-a-days the land is usually well plouglied at least once after the &inan 
has been cut before matar Is sown. 

73. Paterson makes no mention o£ jute but in his tlay every raiyal grew 

some cotton. The Company’s most important 
trade was the purchase of cotton clotli for export 
to Kuro|.e. The “factories” in Eastern Bengal 
were not places of manufacture but rather receiving stations. There are the 
ruins of one at Sahibganj or Tatar Hat as the factory was called, not f.ar 
I'roin Kariciganj in the south-west of the district. Its buildings consisted of 
(jiulnious. a residence for the agent and a large dkoinkhana where the cloth 
was washe 1 au I perhaps bleached. 

'riie Company’s weavers, who had certain privileges under tlie Com- 
pany’s Hogulations, one being that their landlord could not arrest them 
for non-payment of rent, took advances whieh they repaid in cotton clotli. 
The cotton was all jri’own locally. Now there is hardly a cotton plant to bo 
found in the plains and the majority of the culiivators would not recognize 
one if they saw it. By 1863 the time of the Revenue Survey cotton culti- 
vation in the plains had disappeared and the only cotton produced in these, 
parts earno down from Hill Tippera. Now in Baradakhat pargana of which 
Paterson wrote almost every raigat grows some jute. In 1787 the profit 
on the cotton crop per acre to the cultivator was about the same as he 
would have obtained from sowing ««.<? and aman together. But jute now gives 
him a very much larger profit. 

case of most of the crops ho describes 
value of the produce but only its 
He staEes however that paddy was 
1 maund 10 seers per rupee in 1785). 
Dacca Provincial Council, dated 22nd 
August 1 774, a statement of the prices current in the mufassil at that time. 
Paddy was just half the price then as in 1789. If the prices of other crops 
in the Dacca GounciPs list are increased in the same proportion it is possible 
to complete the analysis of the profits of cultivation of the common crops. 
In the following table are compared the figures of Paterson’s analysis thus 
completed with a similar analysis made to fit the conditions of the present 
day. Expenses include the value of the labour e.xpended by the cultivator 
and his family and are estimated as if cittlo. ploughs, labourers had all 
boon hired. The figures are given for au acre of land under each crop : — 


now 


74. Paterson does not in the 

give the 
quantity, 
selling at 

There is in the proceedings of the 


Valuta of produce expeiifi68 
and in 17B8. 


1781). Pbksfnt Day. 


Chop. j 

KxpeiiHc. 

(iroHB 
value of 
crop. 

Prolit 

FjXpen-ii*. 

Cross 
value of 
croj). 

I’rotU 

1 

Uh. a. 

Re. A. 

Rh. A. 

He. 

lU. 

Kb. 

Ana Atid /I man howu together ' 
utid Aman Uiou Kown ' 
separately (average). 

7 12 

32 0 

24 14 

33 

IrtO 

67 

5 12 

24 0 

18 4 

22 

GO 

38 

i 

J£unff ••• ••• I 

4 16 

8 4 

3 15 

15 

33 

1 18 

a^CLiCLT ••• 1 

1 7 

16 10 

15 3 

16 

45 

i 2‘J 

Kheaari ... ! 

1 7 

14 13 

13 6 

10 

40 

! 30 

Til ... ••• ••• 

6 12 

18 12 

13 0 

20 

26 

' 6 

Miiatard ... ... i 

H 2 

20 0 

16 14 

16 

40 

24 

Cotton 

15 13 

40 0 

24 3 

• •i 


••• 

Jute ... j 

•*“ 


... 

40 

! ISO 

140 • 




From these figures it appears that til is hardly worth cultivating and 
mustard does not give the full outturn unless it is sown earlier than the 
land can bo got ready for it after most amnn paddy is cut. 'These crops 
are not as valuable compared with others as they were, owing to the almost 
universal use of mineral oils now for lighting purposes." 'The proportion of 
the grogs produce which has gone in the expenses of cultivation has some- 
what increased, the net profit per acre has been multiplied about two and a 
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half times for food-grains. As will be shown in a later chapter, there iias 
not been a proportionate increase in the. rate of rent commonly paid. 

75. The area found to be given up to 
gardens in each thana is as follows : — 


Orchards and gardens. 


— 

Acres. 

Percentage 
of total 
area. 

— 

Acres. 

Percentage 
of total 
area. 

Chanipur 

‘2G,624 


Muradnagar ... 

4,123 

2-8 


10,191 


Coioilla*^^ 

1,539 

35 

Matlab 

4,837 


Chardina 

6,499 

5-9 

Daudkandi 

4,963 


Cbaiiddagram’* 

1,352 

3-5 

Nabinagar 

2,94.3® 


Laksani* 

6,547 

4*6 

Brahinaubaria 

2,369® 

11 

Cbakla Boahnabad 

1,861 

•7 

Kasba 

606® 

2*3 





* Area o£ Chakta Rosbnabad oxnluded- 


This area is made up almost entirely of the spaces round the homestead 
filled with trees such as betelnuts, cocoanut, mango and jack fruit. It also 
includes small patches round the houses in which the ordinary vegetables, 
bringdl^ gourds, marrows and melons are grown. It does not include the 
patch where the cultivator grows his supplies of tobacco, chillies, onions and 
garlic. Tlie khasra in which classes of land and crops were noted in the 
course of settlement operations was of course in Bengali and written by 
Bengalis, and the Bengali word bd^dn was used. These statistics therefore 
represent generally what a Bengali would describe as hd<jdn the significance 
of which is more accurately conveyed by the word “ orchard ” than by the 
word ‘‘garden.” Even the word ‘‘orchard ’’is not an accurate translation, 
for “ hdgdn ” may include a space planted with trees put in for the sake of 
shade only or with ornarmmtal shrubs. Perhaps the best translation for 
the Bengali is got by using both words ‘‘ orchard and garden.” Tliese 
remarks do not apply to the figures for Chakli 'Roshnabad. There it ajipears 
that the area round the homestead given up to trees was classed as “ uncul- 
turable miscellaneous.” and ‘‘ garden ” in Mr. Oumming’s statistical icblcs 
translates the Bengali ‘‘ Sahjihd'jdn." No means are available for a rc-dis- 
tribution <jf the figures so as to class the area in Chakla lloshnal>ad as it has 
been classed in the figures for the area surveyed in the District Settlement 
Operations. The anomaly must therefore remain, but in drawing conclusions 
from the figures it should not bo forgotten. The area under ‘‘ orchard and 
garden” is much greater in the south of the district than in the low lying 
north, for tlie land must be high, and in parts that are low there is little 
raised land to spare after the homesteads have been accomm(xlated. It is 
much greater in the south-west than elsewhere. Wide areas in Chandpur 
are given up to betelnut p’antations, which are a large source of income. 
Betelnut trees {mpdri) will grow anywhere in the district, but they do very 
much better than elsewhere in the rich dark soil of the south-west, where 
the large proportion of vegetable matter in it enables it to retain its moisture 
through the dry season. Betelnut trees in other parts supply hardly more 
than is required for home consumption, but from the south-western part 
of the district there is a large export, as there is from the adjoining area 
in Noakhali. Cocoanut trees are uncommonly found except in the south- 
western part of the district. They seem to flourish exceedingly in the 
parts of Tippora, Noakhali and Bakarganj, as on the Madras coast and the 
Pacific Islands, within reach of the sea breeze, but not inland. In the rest 
of the district the common trees found round the homestead are jack fruit and 
mango trees. The date palm, palmyra, gdh, lichi, guava, pomalo, lemon and 
others are loss common. 

76. Betelnut trees are regularly planted in rows four feet or so apart. 

The method of preparation of th*e garden in 
Betelnut piantatiorm. Bakarganj has been described in detail by the 

late Major Jack in his Settlement Repoii; for that district. The method 
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used m Tippera is the same. Tliere also is described the manner of 
gathering the nuts and preparing them for the market, and the descrip- 
tion need not be repeated here. The trees begin to bear in the eighth 
year and will go on bearing well for 40 years. They require no looking 
after except that the dead leaves are out away every year at the beginning 
of the rainy season. The produce is worth about 5 annas a tree after 
deducting tiie cost of plucking and drying the nuts for the market. No count 
of the number of trees was made in this district, but a I’ough estimate of 
the number of trees the produce of which is available for export may bo 
made as follows : the bagan area in Ohandina thana is 5'9 per cent, of 
the whole. In Ohandpur it is 17‘() per cent. The general level of Chaudina 
and (Ihandpur thannH is about the same, as is also the frequency of the home- 
steads. Thu homesteads and gardens of (Jhaiidina contain about the same 
numbers of trees as those of (Jhandpur except that in the latter much 
more space is occupied by betclnut trees. 'I’lie trees of Cliandina supply 
betelimts suffiuient for local use. VVe may take it therefore that aliout 
12 per cent, of the total area of (Jhamlpur thana is ilovoted to betolnut 
gardens, the fruit of which is set apart for the market. Twelve per cent, of 
the total area is approximately 25 squarer miles. Similarly the general level 
of llajiganj is approximately the same as that of Laksam and there is the 
sanu; parallel between the two as between Cliandina nnd Ciiandpur ; 4*6 per 
cent, is the area in Laksam ; in Hajiganj it is 7*1 per cent.; 

2^- per cent, of the total area of Hajiganj is nearly 6 square niile.s. A similar 
comf)arison between Matlab and Daudkandi gives a rovsult of 6 square miles. 
Matlab, Ciiandpur and Hajiganj are the thanas from which betelnut is mainly 
exported. 'I'lie area devoted to betelnut ‘grown for export is therefore 
roughly 31 square miles. Such an area would support about 15 million trees. 
At tivo annas a tree the value of the pinxluce is roughly half acroro of rupees 
annually. 

Ciiandpur is the centre of the betelnut trade. There there are mer- 
chants who deal in large quantities and export to Hurma as w(dl as to 
Chittagong, Calcutta and the iutoinor of Bengal. Burmese merchants also 
frequent Ciiandpur and take away their purchases with them. There is a 
by-product of the mpart tree which is not altogether unimportant as the 
getting of it gives employment to many old women and children of the 
poorest families. A thin almost transparent fibrous tissue is taken 
out from the fallen leaves after removing the outer covering of the sln'ath- 
like formation where the loaf joins on to the tree stem. It is called khui 
and sold for export to Burma where it is used to supply an outer covering 
for cheroots and put on as they are lun'ng rolled. P’rom 60 to 100 fallen 
leaves will supply a seer of khui and it fetclms-two annas. 

77. There arc no large plantations of cocoauut trees by themselves, but 

wherever they will grow there are some in eaidi 
(Jocoaiiut homestead ami rouml the verge of each nupari 

garden. They are grown from seed sown on high land at tln^ beginning of 
the rains. They boar fruit about the 5th year and will go on bearing it is 
sai I f ir 60 years or more. VVhon they are dried for the market and exported a 
hundred nuts fetch about Us. 2-8, and One tree is worth from 12 annas to a rupee 
annually, but most of the nuts do not find their way to market. Cultivators 
and especially children are inordinately fond of them and it is the ordinary 
form of hospitality to a stranger to offer him a as the green nuts arc 
called. 

78. The khejar (date) palm produces a worthless fruit with very 

little moBO than a skin over t,^he stone. The trees 
Other pnliiiB. tapped regularly. The juice is not used for 

making toddy but rather for gur (molasses) and sweetmeats. The ial 
(palmyra) is a very fine ornamental tree raising its head well above the rest 
of the vegetation. It is common for a cultivator to set a stranger on his way 
with directidns in which various tdl trees are the sign .posts. The ial tree 
is not tapped. Its fruit which ripens in August is mainly used for making 
sweetmeats. The tree is most common in Laksam thana and in the season 
large quantities of the fruit come into Daulatganj bazar on hat days. 
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79. The inangoee of Tippera are usually uneatable, small, with a very 

, . ^ ’ unpleasant, taste of turpentine and full of worms, 

ruit trses. there. are two or three trees in every home- 

stead. The jackfruit is a favourite with the cultivating elasses. The fruit 
grows to an enormous sisse. Plaintain trees are common, but their fruit 
except in certain localities is not good, often full of seeds and of poor flavoui*. 
Oranges grow well in Sylhet, the next district to the north, but not in Tippera. 
Lemons are very small and poor. Guava and licki trees gi-ow well but there 
are not many of them. Apricots and peaches have been tried. The latter 
bear fruit but the climate is too damp for them to do well. 

80. The finest tree whi^i grows in the district is the banyan tree. 

During April and May the beauty of tlie country 
Other treea, etc. enhanced by the presence of the “ gold 

mohur ” trees in flower. At the same season the colouring of jarul and 
yellow laburnum which are very common in the eastern part of the high 
Central tract makes a refreshing break in the prevailing green of the land- 
scape. Flo.woring shrubs of many kinds do well as do also the comnton 
English annuals, pinks, phlox, cornflower, larkspur, snapdragon, etc., but the 
inhabitants have no appreciation whatsoever of such things. Hardly a Dengtili 
in the district has attempted lo make himself a flower garden. 

81. Bullocks are ordinarily used throughout the district for ploughing. 

There is no great prejudice against yoking cows 
Agriouiturai Mock. ^ plough but the practice is not so COnmiOD 

in Tippera as in Noakhali. Tlio cattle are mainly cf local breed but accord- 
ing to the cattle census of 1914 the proportion of imported animals is higher 
than in other Eastern Bengal districts. Cattle brought down from Behar 
very quickly deteriorate in the damp climate. Most of those import <'d have 
not come so far. They are eatt'e bred in Rangpur and in districts still 
nearer, Dacca and Mymensingli. In most of the district, especially in the 
east and south-east, imported cattle arc very few. They are many more in 
the north-west. In most of the district the cultivators seem to set little store 
by their cattle, give them the minimum of care and attention and leave them 
often on the verge of starvation. In contrast there are villages up and down 
the Meglina, especially around Bancharanipur and to the north of it, where 
tenants vie with one another in keeping the best bullocks. Bullock races 
are sometimes run and it is not uncommon to find cases in which cultivators 
have run heavily into debt in purchasing out of rivalry with their neighbours 
cattle which they could not afford to keep. Rupees 200 or Rs. 250 is sometimes 
paid for an animal from Hariharchhatra n>ela, which will hardly be called 
upon to work in the fields. The inhabitants of these parts usually buy 
cattle from Baburhat across the Meghna in Rupganj thana^ but imported 
cattle are to be found in large numbers at Srighar and RatEkftndi on market 
days. Further inland the most important marts for imported cattlo are 
Elliolganj'and Rajargaon, a market in the west of Hajiganj thana. 

82. Imported cattle are usually bullocks. Few cows come in and very 

few bulls. The local breed produces very small 
The iwni brcfd. animals, but considering the hard life they lead 

they are healthy. That they are not better specimens seems to be due to 
two causes, lack of grazing and the practice of breeding by immature bulls. 
Though it is not so noticeable in Tippera as in Noakhali, it is very seldom 
thsit a full grown bull it is to be seen. The figures collected during the 
Settlement Operations show one bu'l to every eight bullocks, but the figures 
are liable to mislead. Bull calves are kept till they are throe years old, are 
used to serve the cows almost as soon as they are able and are then 
castrated before they begin to be troublesome animals to keep. Consequently 
the number shown as bulls depends very much upon the individual engaged 
in making the count. A cultivator will often say “ I have a bull," when 
if it were a bullock of the same age he would still call it a calf. The enu- 
merator does not always see the animal and oven when he does vyill often be 
in doubt how to class it, bull or calf. The practice of breeding from immature 
bulls seems to have arisen because no one. wants to keep a large bull when a 
bullock would be more useful and more tractable. The villagers have not 
sufficunt capacity for co-operation to keep a bull for their common use, and 
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there is no father of hia village aa in other parta of India who is prepared to 
<10 to*' of the villagerH. The idea of a regular charge for service, which 
wouId|be high enough to make it worth while for an enterprising man to keep 
for the purpose, would probably be repugnant to the average culti- 


a bull 
vator. 

83. 1 hroiighout the centre and soutli of the district grazing ground is 
Grazing in the centre and south, very little. Oattle subsist on Straw and paddy 

husks, and are mainly stall-fed. They get enough 
to oat just after the winter rice is cut, but during the latter part of the dry 

season and up till the time the aus paddy is cut they do very badly indeed. 
Where there is very little aus and in any case in October and November they 
continue to bo half starvM. ^ fChesdrt and less commonly indshkdldi are some- 
times grown as tcxlder crops which the cattle eat off the ground. Along the 
Meghna khdldia grass from the chars is used as fodder, and inland the grass 
which grows over old half siltcd-up tanks will often fetch a surprisingly high 
pri<!e for the same purpose. No cultivator will set apart land for grazing 
which might be used to grow rice or jute. 'J'he only grazing grounds ai'c the 
cattle })alh8 which are being continually pared down by those who cultiv.ate 
the plots on cither side of them, the slopes of the embanked i)ublic roads and 
th(^ banks of tanks. 

84. In spite, however, of their small size and the precarious livelihood 

which they obtain, it dcMjs not appear that the 
cattle of the local breed are unable to do the work 
the cultivator rcxpiires of them. The Settlement 

figun^s show that then! is in Tippera one bullock to ((very 3'98 acivs of 
cropped land. Corresponding Hguros takeip from the reports of Settlement 
Ofli(;ors for certain other districts with which a coiufairison may lx* made are 
as follows : — 

In Noakliali there ia one bullock for (*very acres of cropped land. 


Tlic local cattle able to lio wrliat 
ia roipiireiJ of tliuiii. 


In Dacca 
In Fariilpur „ 
and in Monghyr 


a-68 

4-79 


In Noakliali there are a few bnifaloes used for iigricultnral purposes and 
tin! land never has to be ploughed until a gotxl shower of rain has softened it. 
'I’his explains how it is that the miserable Noakliali animals appear to bt* 
able to do as much work as the much finer beasts of a Hihar district. 
Tippera lias very few buffaloes and is at a disadvantage compared with Noa- 
kliali in that rain is not always to bo depi^nded upon to make ploughing easy, 
blit in this matter it has the advantage of Dacca and Faridpiir. 

85. Conditions in the matter of grazing for cnttlt! are different in 
Grazing in tin noith. Brahmaiibaria sub-division. es| ecially in the 

extreme north, where there are wide stretches of 
htl land unfit for growing rice or any other crop and available for grazing as 
soon as the waters have gone down. The Mediar Haoar near Nasirnagar 
iiffords several square miles of good grazing and cattle ai-e taken to it in targe 
numbers in December and January to be brought away again in May and 
June. In other parts of Brahmaiibaria there ar© similar stretches of grazing 
ground although not so large, and where there are not tlie villagers seem 
rather less inclined than further south to allow individuals gradually to ap- 
propriate the cattle paths for agriculture. That the existence of these graz- 
ing grounds has not noticeably improved the local breed of cattle is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that in the rains, when the AtZa go under water, the 
cattle are even worse off in the north of the district than in the centre* and 
south. There are parts where the courtyards and’ plintljs of the homesteads 
take up all the land which is above water in the height of the flood, and 
where it. is hardly possible tp find a dry place upon which the cattle can 
stand. There is a smaller au.? crop to give them straw in the rains, and grass 
is very expensive and difficult to obtain. The result is that for months 
together the cattle ar© on the verge of 'starvation. The existence of good 
grazing in the dry season has the effect of pro.lucing a plentiful supply of 
milk at that time, but the cultivators are unable to profit financially owing to 
the difficulty of taking it to market. I could not but be struck, on proceeding 

8 
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by launch, a day’s journey from Dacca, where milk was selling at eight eniias 
per seer—it was in the month of February, an auspicious season for Hindu 
marriages to take place — to M&niknagar, a few miles west of N&sirnagar, by 
finding that there 14 seers were to be obtained per rupee. It seems there 
is an opening here for an enterprising man who would take milk and ghee 
into Dacca. A launch could take the evening’s milking to Bhfiirab and it 
could be sold in Dacca the next morning, but the trade would only go on for 
a comparatively short season, and there is often a prejudice among Muhain* 
madans against selling milk, which might send up the price. 

. 86. The number of buffaloes in the district is very small. What there 
.hMp I.KI sMb. “6 are generally to be fonnd in the northern itVs. 

Sheep are not many exbept in Daudkandi ihana. 
Goats are very numerous everywhere. The figures for their number obtained 
during tlie settlement proceedings are 1 fear quite worthless. The enumera- 
tion of his bullocks and cows was treated as a matter of importance by the 
eiillivator, but when the enumeration passed on to goats he did not take it 
with the same seriousness. In Dacca and Faridpur Settlements, where the 
list went on to chickens and ducks, bis face usually broke into a broad grin 
and he said he had one of each. 
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PART It. 

Revenue History and the resultant system of 

Land Tenure. 

CHAPTER I. 

Before the acquisition of the DewanI of Bengal by the 

East India Company. 

87. Suo'li fragmentary information as is obtainable regarding this 
u .... , ... part of liongal before its conquest by the Mcjghuls 

“ Dihtrict Gozettecr.’’ to be found in the District gazetteer . During 

the Settlement Operations nothing to add to what 
is found there has come to light. Objects of antiquarian interest in the district 
are very few, mosques and tomples never 250 years old. There are signs 
of brick buildings and earthworks in the Mainamuti Hills which are far 
older, but notliing whatever is known regarding them. A few black stone 
images of Vishnu and MahSdeb have been found in the central part of the 
district, but they are far less common tdian in certain other districts, lii the 
centre of tho district there are some relics of Buddhism. The king of 
Kainalanka, generally identified with this part of the district and especially 
with Patikara Pargana, who welcomed Huien Tsang, the Chinese traveller 
in the sixth century, was a Buddhist ; but it seems far more probable that, 
the traces of the Buddhists which are still to be found are relics df much 
later settlements of Maghs from Arracan rather than relics which have 
survived the revival of Ilinduism. Tanks, long from east to west instead of 
from north to south, and often called Magher (light are not uncommon in 
the centre and south of the district. A few Magha remain, and such names 
as Pokan and Dongu whudi are theirs are not unoommon among the 
Muhammadans. 

begins with the Ain-l-Akban, written in 1594, 
which contains an account of th<» first Moghul 
assessment of revenue in Bengal in 1587. Abu 
Fazl Alami, the writer, mentions the following 
Tipiiera pargnnas with the revenue assessed on them in dams, forty to the 
rujico : — 


88 


Tito 


Revenue history 

lai Moghul assesaraent, 


Sarkar of Sonargaon — 


Ddms, 

Rs. 

Baldakhal^ 

• •a 

... 6,94,094 

17,;}52 

X ora . • • • * • 


... 1,04,910 

2,62.3 

Muherkol 


... l,0a,947 

2,599 

Mehar 


60,800 

1,520 

Manaharpiirt ... 


... .’>3,301 

1,332 

^Xahijal ... ... 

• e • 

25,000 

625 

Naraenpura witli bair dues 

eee 

... 9,40,760 

23,511* 

And ill the Sarkar of Sylhet, Sarkhandalt 

Total 

... 3,90,472 

... 23,73,284 

9,762 

59,332 


Tliese are very few of the Tippera parganas, but no others are mentioned. 
(>thers may subsequently have been brought under cultivation and assess- 
ment or carved out of these few, hut it is certain that no others of Ahu 
Fazl’s list can be identified with estates in Tippera. The revenue given is 


** Tho spoiling of this and the nainos below in taken from Bloc kmann'a translation. ' 
t Tlie name of part of the Qaiigamandal estate, then apparently used for the whole pargana. 
X The navie used for Sarail, vid$ footnote to paragraph 92 below. 


S A 
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the khalsa* revenue. He does not give details .by oE the iaigirf 

revenue, but merely states that while the whole khalsa revenue of nen^l 
was 62^ lakbs the jaigit was valued at 43^ lakhs and the nankarX at 
3^ lakhs. Ti(<pera being on the borders of the Moghul domain, the whole 
revenue of certain other parganas may have been jaigir, as was almost the 
whole assessment o]^ Chaudda^. 4 aon and Kasimpur-Machuakhal, and the whole 
assessment on Sarail, Joan Shahi (mainly in Mymcnsingh) and'Jugidia 
(over the border in Noakhali) at the time of Murshid Quli Khan’s assessment 
of 1722. Though the assessment appears very low compared with the 
average assessment in Bengal made by Todar Mai, probably lis. 59,332 
was the total khalsa revenue which was paid for the estates now paying 
revenue in Tippera. Molioi'kol represents the property of the Raja of ’I’ippera 
in the plains. It does not appear that Akbar realized any revenue from 
his propoi’ty in the lulls. 'I'he assessment in the plains moreover was 
very low. That on Narainpur on the other hand w'as coinparativelj' high. 
It is known that Narainpur was robbed of part of its lands later, but the 
explicit mention of sa*V§ dues and the high figure for the revenue makes it 
probable that somewhere in the neighbourhood of the present Chandpur 
there was an important mart at that time. 

89. The revenues of Bengal underwent complete disorganization diu’ing 

the reigns of Akbar’s successors. Jahangir was 
165^**'*^ ** antetBmciit, bestow the Siibhadari for the i)romise 

of a regular payment of 10 lakhs a year into the 
Imperial treasury. In Shah Jehan’s reign when the Assamese, the TipperaH 
and the Arracanese were all making inroads into the Mo 4 ‘hul province, 

I ransmissions of treasure to l.)elh\ ceased altogether. Sultan Shuja’s strong 
administration of 20 years brought reorganization. He made in 16.58 the 
second Moghul assessment, drew up the revenue roll afresh, added .361 
jiarganas to the original 682 and increased ilus khalsa revenue nearly 10- lakhs. 
.Most of his new parganas wore formed by the division of existing ones, but 
there were some annex.ations, including Barkar Udaipur, the n.ame given to 
Hill Tippera and certain parts of the plains which had not until then been 
assessed. There were annexations also from A'ssam Jt*d certain parganas 
were transferred to the Subha of Orissa. 


90. The next reconstruction of the revenue roll was completed in 1722 

by the Viceroy Murshid Quli Khan. The incr(‘as(‘ 
Third Moghul BH«e8sinent,i7ai., reveuuo of the khdlsa lands 

was 11 J lakhs, but thero was a further addition of 10^ lakhs by transfer 
from jaigir to khalsU, The total revenue of Bengal increased from 
Rs. 1,06,93,152 to Rs. 1,42,83,186 between 1.587 and 1722. It was not a 
large increase. The decirease in purchasing power of silver owing to the 
discovery and larg(3 output of it from the mines in the Spanish Americas h.ad 
b(‘en very marked in FiUrope and had begun to be felt in India. The revisions 
of Todar Mai’s assessment had not apparimtly been mtule on the basis of 
detailed measurement of the land and regular computation of the assets of 
iha 2 ta,rganas, and the burden upon individual estates in 1722 was probably 
very unequal. 

91. Such was the universality of corruption in the country in the 

eighteenth century, that for the Moghul dcioau 
The Abush. Qyyjj private zamindar to attempt to revise 

the assessment of revenue or rent on the basis of a measurement of the 
land in occupation and under the plough would have been to invito wholesale 
fraudj and both the Government and the zamin>lars adopted the ahvodh as an 
alternative expetlient. The word has now come to signify an illegal exacition 
made by a landlord or by a landlord’s agent from his unsophisticated tenants 
and put into his own pocket. Originally it had no such sinister meaning. 


“ I’nrt uf the revenue was immediately appropriated for military CBtahlisliiiieutB. This was calleil 
jaigir, Tlie net tnnoiint afUT diMiiictiii^ jaigir wan culled khdUa. 

t The U(>eirni|v mjcd for sueli worcU ae tlieuo follows the manner in which tliey are ordinarily tranfl- 
literntcd und written in Dengaru * 

X Revfiiiif ci'iiiitted to tlie ,*andlordK. 

§ Sa/r wau the term uacd for revenue from traders or on account of markets within the za/ninddr$* 
enMes, 
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It was merely an enhancement of the revenue of the zamindirs, and by the 
zamtudara of the rents of their tenants to meet the increased revenue, made 
rateably upon existing dues. It was the method of imposing an enhancement 
alternative to tlie takhsiai* method, as it was called, of a detailed computation 
of the assets. Between 1722 and 1763 no less than Rs. 1,19,09,388 waa 
added to the revenue-roll of the Province by means of ahwahs. Out of this 
amount about Rs. 76,00,000 was added between 1756 and 1763. Eighty per 
cent, was added to the assessment in 41 years. Whether the enhanced 
revenues, and especially the Kaijiyat and Taufir added by Kasim Ali 
Khan between 1756 and 1763. were realized to any degree exhaustively has 
•always been a matter of doubt. The British administrators in the years 
lollowing never succeeded in realizing nearly as much land revenue as tlm 
reputed roll of 1763 showed, and the metlnxl of enhancement that had been 
employed left as a le^cy to the British the uncertainty as to the proper 
assessment and inequality of its distribution among individual parganas, which 
the years of administration before 1793 failed to dispel, and the Permanent 
Settlement has perpetuated. 

92. Whether the a&fcafts imposed up to 1763 were in fact realized or 
„ realizable formed tlie main contention in the 
ih. of r.,.pe.«, 1728. controversy in whicli Sir John Shore and 

J.'imos (irant were^the spokesmen of the opposite parties in the deliberations 
preceding the Permanent Setthsment proclamation. Grant was tin? man of 
ligurc's, Shor<5 the man of administrative experience. The basis of Grant’s 
calculations, the 22 volumes of accounts in Persian which he had acquired 
by means of “ a light and private purse ” was not of unassailable authenticity 
and Grant’s own figures are full of inaccuracies .and inconsistencies. In 
this controversy it was the correct revenue immediately before 1765 r-hat was 
at issue, and upon Grant’s figures for the revenue of 1763 that asj)ersion8 
were cast. Il(( may have made arithmetical mistakes with regard to the 
figures for 1 728 but their basis was j)robably satisfactory. His statement 
of the Jumma Toou,ary” t(Kevenue-Roll) of the '^'Neahati of Dacca ” 

for the y('ar 1135. B. S., i.e.. 1728 A. D,, mentioned the following Tippora 
paryaiuis with their reveinujs ; — 


Cl^uvkleh Jehangcer, 


Snnargam — 




Ks. 

Baggazir (part of Kushnabad) 

••• 

... 

a aa 

2,400 

Belsak (pa*t of Koshnabad) 

• • • 

... 

■ a a 

3,600 

Buldahkhal (Haradakhat) 

• • • 

... 

a a a 

62,644 

Buchoiidy (Purohandi) 

... 


a a a 

4,102 

Burak Keneal (part of Uoaluiabad) 

■ • a 


8,000 

Hodokgong (Chaiiddagaon) 

... 

« • a 

• a a 

1,602 

Uoorhiy (Dallai) 

• •• 

« a a 

a a a 

4,723 

Decau Shahpoor 

• a • 

a a a 

• a a 

. 3,417 

Eatikadpoor 

• •• 

« a a 

a a a 

2,737 

Gnngamundel 

• •• 

• a a 

a • a 

16, .369 

(lonauiiiidy 

• a • 

a ata 

a a a 

11,810 

Gopaolnagur 

• • • 

a a a 

... 

Ol.*) 

Hoinnabad 

• • • 

• a a 

a a a 

26,817 

Kassimpoor Muchwa Khal 

a a • 

a • a 

a a# 

610 

Lohgurruh^ 

• a a 


• a a 

4,690 


■ ^ Tiu* oxpro8#i()ii takhMh jamabandi in also appropriated to a special moaning to signify the a^HetsiQ;>iit 
rolJ of 1722— c/*. K. Wilkiiin’ Gloaaary to the 5th report “ Tuckaoes Juminabundy.” 
t Grant's spoiling is used here and in tho table whicli follows. 

X Hart of Hoshnabad separated and added to Gangamandal early in 18th Century. 
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Sunargam — couM 
Miroool (Meherkal) 

aaa 


• •• 

««• 

Rs. 

18,000 

Mohabit^oor 

V ■ • 



... 

6,456 

Mbichal (Mahichfiil) 

e e a 

... 

... 

• •• 

3,822 

Monohupoor* 

..a 

... 


... 

2,030 

Mehar 

e 


... 

... 

7,894 

Narrainpoor 

e •« 

... 

... 

... 

3,284 

Koabad (NaylbSd) 

• e • 

... 

... 

• . • 

3,401 

Fit Knrab (PStikfira) 

• • V 

... 

... 

... 

22,377 

Singbugong 

... 


... 

... 

14 397 

Sbampoor 

e * • 

... 

... 

... 

2,249 

Serrijcbaul (SrichSil) 

ess 

... 

... 

... 

1,321 

Singhair ... 

• • s 

f 


... 

3,r)l6 

Sangdy (Sakdi) 

... 

... 

• .« 


2,1142 

Sbahzadpoor 

see 

... 

... 

... 

1,994 

Torab 

• • a 

... 

... 

... 

14,381 

Audipoor (UdSipnr) — 

Akorraillaht 

a a a 

... 

... 


75 

Dhermpoorf 

a a a 

c 

... 

... 

... 

4,453 

Davodpoor (Daudpoor) 


« .• 


... 

6,867 

Havellee Raipoorf 

a aa 

.»« 

... 

... 

947 

KootwAily,t etc. 

a a a 

... 

... 

... 

29,925 

Komillah Qurf 

a 

... 

... 

... 

188 

Kote Keaullat 

tea 

••• 

... 

... 

80 

Noornagart 

a a a 

... 

• 

... 

25.000 

PAjegongt .ab 

aa# 

... 

... 

f. . 
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Before 1172 the property of tlie Raja of Tippera was separated from (Jljakla 
•Tahangiruagar and among the corresponding “ mokakhil or annexations ” 
■Grant mentions “ Seryle or 8afraundel with a revenue of Rs. 1,11,081 in 
1128 as added from “ Chuck Silhot.” 

The sum total of the revenue of all these properties appears to liave 
amounted to about Hs. 4,40,000 in 1728. 'riiis property is almost the same 
as tliat formed of the parganas and parts of parganas which now pay rtsvenue 
into the Tippera collectorate. All the imix)rtant Tippera parganas are 
mentioned by Grant. Some of the tappas that appear to have been omitted 
are really ac< 50 unted for, e.g,, Tappe Farukhabad then known to have be(*n 
part of Singhergaon, Tappe Ibrahimpur then pai-t of Tora, Tappe Barikandi 
then part of Baradakhat. Those remaining are the smallest and were in all 
probability included in 1728 in some or other of the parganas which Grant 
mentions. Revenue is now paid into the Tippera Collectorate for a few 
Jchartja taluks of foreign parganas and for parts of a few of the tappas of 
Sonargaon which are not included in the parganas that have been mentioned. 
On, the other hand a part of Baradakhat {Joars which fall in Dacca 
•district, were made separate estates and either ^atmi-settled or still remain 
Jclids mahals) now .pays revenue into Dacca treasury, and some part of the 
revenue paid by the Raja of Tippera in 1728 was paid on account of tlie hills. 
Making allowance for these it may be estimated that in 1728 approximately 


” Part of Uatigainanflal estate. 

t Parta of the estate of the Maharaja of Tippera. Part of the revenue of Sirkar Udgiipur was assessed 
'Oil the hills and ia included ih these figures. 

X ^arai] and Satrakandal were then one pargana and the two names are used as alternatives. What is 
mow called Satrakandal is a very small property. The name is used in the Ain-l-Akbari for both, vide eupra 
paragraph 88. 
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a revenue of Rs. 4,35,0.00 was paid on account of the • properties which now 
pay revenue into Ti{>pera collectorate, except those since formed by alluvion. 

93. This total includes both kh&lsa and jaigir. Grant gives a table for 
K* fi-i j the ‘*Neabat of Dacca” headed: — Eahtumam- 

Oivision between khal$a and i j 1 1 t j • • • • i •i.i. • ^ j 

j&igir, oundy khaua and jatgtr original with increased 

assessments of the principal .temindary of tlie- 
Province of Dacca in 1165 A.B. when the whole number of these terri- 
torial trusts comprising the before stated 241 whole or broken peryunnah» 
were recorded 412 atkols or farms paying separately their yearly rents to 
Government and in like manner continued to 1172 after annexation of the 
three pergunmhs Seryloj Zein Sliahy and 'rurruff from the neighbouring 
Ghuckla/i of Silhet.” This list does not pretend to account for the whole 
revenue and is only given for the principal zamind&ns. The following 
'I'ippera parganas with their khalsa And jaigir in 1135-B. S. (1728 A. D.) and 
the increased revenue of 1170 B. S. (1763 A.D.) appear : — 


« Kmhtumamdarriet or Zamindarriet, 

No. of 
Zemiff 
darrg. 

1 

No. of 

Au»il Jumma of 1126. 

Jamtna Kool 
Auiit and A6 im6 
11 70. 

MhnU. 

Akalsa, 

Jaigrer. 

Total. 

Ooriaiiutidy^ to Hurry lia. etc., east 

6 

1 

Us. 

, 3,407 

Us. 

8,584 

ii». 

11,992 

ka. 

25,633. 

of Mignn. 

Singhu^oiig ani] Kiiuoliinpoorf to 

3 

2 

5,737 

3,388 

9,125 

22,028^ 

Knoo, etc., east of Mi^na. 

Torah Abraliiinpoor to Riiasool 

8 

2 

13,292 

1,088 

14,501 

49,588 

Kassiii ShiiiHa, etc., east of 
Migiia. 



• 


Mehali iOiitire, lling liajc Oooiiah 

3 

1 

*2,961 

. 4,934 

7,895 

3 1,914 

Doorlay entire to Tiitteh and 

*2 

1 

7,424 

*.• 

7,424 

40,519 

Maroofii. 





Sai'.gily to Shahbaz, etc., ChowdrieR 

.5 

1 

2,172 

770 

2,942 

11, US 

RaHsiiiipoor Mucbwa kbal, etc., to 

1 

2 

387 

1 2,561 

2,948 

9,844 

Nerotiin. 

Hoinnaliad to Dowlet-Jolal BiikliHlii 

2 

1 1 

26,827 

1. 

1 

26,827 

Honiiiaba<l 

1,09,231. 

etc. 




Clioweli (jting to Madliou 
Mbrycbuiils, Viirsingb 

5 

1 

45 

1.556 

1,602 

13,411 

14,092 

4 

1 

2,797 

118 

2,946 

Gnngaiiiundol, etc., Malioiued 

1 

7 

28,508 

8.113 

26,681 

1.03,725 

Juflier. 





r^liit Kiiiab, etc., AIhIijI Hussain ... 

2 

4 

3-2,015 

4,166 

36,181 I 

94,638 

Boiilbeb kaiil,t etc., Knst of Migna, 

1 

^ 1 

8,893 

74,950 

83,843 j 

1 

1,. 36,222 

Mabuincd Ibrabiin. 


1 

Serylo or ISitrakundel East of tfio 

I 

1 i 

• •• 

I4,ii95 

14,095 1 

i 

40,324 . 

Siiinab and Mignn Mahomed 
Haddy. 


j 

1 

1 




The above figures account for Rs. 1,33,151 as khalsa and Rs. 1.23,727 as 
jaigir out of a revenue of Rs. 2,66,878 assessed in 1728. 

Tliere ap])ear8 to have been wo jaigir in the revenue of the “ Zemindarry 
of Tipperah’’ disinombeied from Ubakla Jeban.ifirnagar, according to Grant 
some time between 1728 and 1765, and consisting of “ Circar Audipoor entire- 
excepting Davodpoor Rs. 60,993 and Circar Sunargam 4 pergunnahs, viz., 
Mhorcool Rs. 18,0(50, Bagasar Rs. 2,400, Bui’akkindal Rs. 8,000 and Bilsah 
Rs. 3,600. Total zemindarry dismembered Rs. 92,993.” 

In his table giving the Ausil Jiimina Toomary of the Neabat of Dacca 
from wliich the figures of tlm last paragraph is taken, the revenue of Seryle 
or Satrainedel is given as Rs. 1,11,084 but he adds a note : — • 

” In tin' accounts of the Nowei'ah Zemindarries of Seryle and Zun Shahy 
(.loanshahi) when annexed to Sylhet there is a deduction from their juinma 
of Rs. 66,168 as so much retained from the exchequer dues for themselves.” 


* Giaiit*MOWii HiNilllijR h u«h 1 llirougliuiit thin cable, 
t Km olianpnr U a NoakhaH pargana. Revenue Id 1136 wee Re. 2,090. 
a* living In e.«nie profiogtloii, flgurca lor Bloghogaou alone are— 


A' hdha ... ... 

Jiltgir .»• 


Taking AAdlse and in singUergaon and Kaocbaninii 


Total 


Re. 

4,803 

2.762 

7,016 


I Buldakha1o7 Baradftki ftt. 
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As far as Grant’s analysis goes thei’efore a revenue of Rs. 3,49,871 was : — 

Rs. 

Khdl$a ... ... ... ... ... 2,16,720 

... ... ... ... ... 1,31,151 


In the same proportion the I'evenue of Rs. 4,35,000 estimated to have been 
assessed in 1728 on estates now pa}ring revenue into the Tippera Collectorato 
stands divided as follows • 

Rs. 

^^fid'isQr ... ... ... ... ... 2,50,000 

JdxQX^ ... ... ... ... ... 1,H5,000 


The figures of the khdlsa revenue only are given in the Atn-l-Akban. 
This rose between 1587 and 1728 from Rs. 59,332 to Rs. 2,50.0(K) having 
increased more than four times. The increase over the whole of Bengal was 
about 380 per cent. During the same period in the neighbouring parganas 
now paying revenue into the Noakhali collectorate the enhancement was only 
lli^ per cent. The contrast between the enhancement in 'Fippora and in 
Noakhali is to be accounted for by the fact that at the earlier date thit 
Moghuls had a far stronger hold over Noakhali than over Tippera. In the 
east of it they had established two military settlements somewhat in the 
nature of Roman co/omac in Dandra and Jugidia. Their maritime 

power also enabled them to keep a close hand uj.on the coast and islands at 
the mouth of the Meghna, to exact the full dues they considered fit and 
•completely to control communications by the Meghna to their headquarters 
at Sonargaon close to Dacca. Further north however the kingdom of 
Tippera, as Abul Fazl Allami himself mentions, was still an independent 
kingdom under Bijay Manikya. Most of Tijipera district was inaccessible 
to the warships of the Moghul Governor at Sonargaon and communications 
by road were very bad. Though the Tippera kings wore not powerful 
enough to wrest the parganas east of the Meghna from Moghul dominion they 
were able so far to contest the Mo^iul power as to interfere with a sufficient 
assessment upon them. During most of the period between 1585 and 1772 
the struggle had been going on between the Arracanese and the Muham- 
madans for Chittagong. The Tippera kings were during the same perioil 
definitely defeated and the Moghul power fully established. 

94. The figures taken from Grant’s analysis and quoted in the table at 

the beginning of the last paragraph 8h«)w very 

The revenue III 17 .•!. large enhancements imposed between 1728 and 

1756 upon the Tippera parganas which are there mentioned. The ahwabs 
imposed increased the revenue of Chauddagraon pargana nearly 8 times, 
Homnabad, Mahichail, Sakdi, and Mehar about 4 times, ’I'ora 3^- times. 
Kasimpui-Machuakhal, Gangamandal ^nd Patikara about 3 times, Gunanandi 
and Singhergaon more than twice and Baradakhat rather more than 50 fM>r 
cent. According to Grant there were further ahvodha put upon the following 
parganas between B. S. 1170 to 1172 (A.D. 1765) : — 


OuDansndi 

• • • 

A • • 

AAA 

AAA 

Rs. 

1,710 

Tora ... 

• • • 

• •• 

AAA 

AAA 

... 6,399 

Mehftr 

« V V • 

• A • 

AAA 

AAA 

.3,839 

Dallii 

• • • 


AAA 

AAA 

... 4,9.50 

Oopilnagar 

• • « 

• •• 

AAA 

AAA 

... 2, .534 

Dakshin Shahpar 


AAA 

AAA 

5,239 

BaradakhSt 

• • V 

A •• 

AAA 

AAA 

... 34,864 

Barail 

• • • 

A •• 

A AA 

AAA 

... 5,618 


Grant’s analysis does not disclose the exact revenue of 1765 according to 
the source from which he obtained his figures, but it shows the revenue of 
Tippera ;>aryanas assessed in 1728 at Rs. 2,56,878 to have risen in 1763 to 
Rs. 6,96,044 and in 1765 to Rs. 7,61,297. Grant makes no mention of any 
enhancement upon the “ Zemindai'ry of Tipperah,” but it is known that the 
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asuesHinent stood as high as Rs. 1-, 60, 000 for the years immediately following 
the Quinquennial Settlement, and it is improbable that the ostensible assess- 
ment in 1765 was loss than this. If this figure is taken to bq the assess- 
ment on the “Zemindarry of Tipi^erah ” in 1765, and the enliancement 
placed upon the small Tippera parganas omitted from Grant’s list of the 
“ Principal ZeinMaries of the Neabat of Dacca " to have been in the same 
proportion to their revenue in 1728, the total assessment upon the Tippera 
parganas in 1765 according to his figures amounts to about Re, 11,10,000. This 
figure is as much as the total land revenue of the district in 1910. The 
increase according to Grant between 1728 and 1765 was 150 per cent. The 
enhancement of the revenue of the whole Neabat of Dacca, covering roughly 
Tippera. Noakhali, Dacca and most of Mymensingh, Karidpur, Bakarganj and 
Sylhot, raised it, according to Grant, from Rs. 21,95,536 to Rs. 38,00,000 during 
this period, i.e., by 78 per cent. The increase on tlic Noakliali ^^ar^a'nas was 
320 per cent. The authenticity of Grant’s figures is open to doubt. Even if 
he gave the assessment correctly it may be taken as certain that it was 
neither realized nor realizable. Even so the enormous imposition upon Tippera 
and Noakhali points to a great increase in prosperity in these parts during the 
first half of the 18th century, an increase much greater than in other parts 
of Bengal. 


CHAPTER II. 

Early British Admlnl8tratioi\ and the Permanent 

Settlement. 

95. After the grant of the Deieani of Bengal, Behar and 

Orissa to the Company in 1765 the assessment 
Rpnu« matteH at lirit in the (joHection of revenuo was at first left entirely 

iiin .o u laiis. famous Muhammad 

Roza Khan was selected by Olive to collect tlie revenue with the title of 
Naib Dewan, and retained the position uirtil 1772. That Muhammad Roza 
was himself responsible for such enormous defalcations as those of which 
James Grant subsequently accused him cannot have been the case, but the 
funnel through which the revenue was poured into the Company’s treasuries 
leaked very ba lly. If the Dsirar) himself did not accumulate a large 

fortune it was because his subordinates helped themselves so freely. The 
oxpectations of the Company in regard to the revenue also appear to have been 
exaggerated, and the first few years brought disappointment in the matter of 
the realizations. The first step towards reform was the appointment of 
European Supervisors in 1769, whoso functions were to make enquiries, 
historical and statistical, with a view to an estimate of what revenue the 
Company should expect to receive. Chittagong had been one of the districts 
coded to the Company in 1760 and there had been a strong European 
administration over since. The rest of the country east of the Meghna was 
Within tho ‘‘/Atmamof Jallalpur ” and the collections wore in the hands of 
tho Deioaii at Dacca, one Heymat Singh who used the title of Raja and was 
paid at the high rate of Rs. 4,000 a month. At Dacca also there was an 
European Supervisor, Mr. Middleton, of the Company’s service. In August 
1771 the Court of Directors determined add on 11th May 1772 the proclama- 
tion was issued from Fort William publishing their determination “to stand 
forth ns Detoan and by the agency of the Company’s servants to take'upon 
tliomselves the entire care and management of the, revenue.” Warren 
Hastings arrived in Bengal and it was immediately determined that farming 
settlements would afford the easiest and most productive system of assess- 
ment to be adopted. 

96. In May it was decided that tho first settlement should be for five 

• ^ years from the Bengali year. which had just begun. 

The quinquennial settlemoat. conclusion of these settlements was left to 

a Committee of Circuit consisting of the tour junior members of Council, The 
Company had hbped that the bidding for the farms which were to be made 

9 
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would give them an insight into the real value of the properties concerned , 
but in this they were disappointed. In each pargana the only bidders against 
the old Zam\ndars were no more than speculators with no real knowledge of 
the property^ The old Zotmind^rt were^ not encouraged. Speculators whose 
inteptioti was to realise sis much m ptesible within their term of five yeara 
at mioo outbid them .^th offers' Jbf reyeuue' which they knew their estates 
could not bear oontinuottsly. Thoi^^ in ’ adme instances the .ShmtWdrs in 
order to retain their properties bid very hi|^h, usually settlements were con-^ 
eluded with the speculators, and instead of improving the condition of uncer*' 
tainty as to what the revenue of each pargana ought to be, the system did more 
harm than good by the extinction of the old rent collecting agency which 
the Zamindars had employed. . 

97. In May 1772 the Supervisors, whose enquiries had been unsuccess- 

ful, and in the nature of the case it could not 
Appointmeut of Collectors. have been otherwise, become Collectors. In the 

summer of 1772 when Middleton at Dacca was succeeded by Nathaniel 
Greuber, Barton at Lakshmipur was Collector for Bhulua and other pargana» 
and also received the revenue paid by the Tippera Raja, and Thakeray was 
Collector of Sylliet. 

98. The difficulty of realizing the revenue of the Quinquennial Settlement 

. even for the first year determined the Council in 

Centra Calcutta to adopt a policy of centralization. 

Though, as results afterwards proved, it was not the collecting agency that 
was at fault, Collectors were abolished in 1773 and collection placed under 
the control of the Provincial Councils which were established in that year. 
The “ Zamindari of Tippera,” the property of the Raja of Tippera, was 
placed under Chittagong, which remained separate, but the rest of the 
country east of the Meghna passed under the control of the Provincial 
Council at Dacca. 


99. There was, however, no impi-ovement in the collection of revenue 

. , anrl it became gradually more and more apprecia- 
•ettlement. Muinquenial farming system, applied as the 

Committee of Circuit had applied it, was a failure. 
That Committee had carried its methods to an extreme when it concluded a 
settlement covering by one agreement parganas Jugidia,* Chauddagram, 
Babupur,* Dandra,* EUahabad,* Uttar Shahbazpurf and seven-anna shares 
of Dallai and Gunandi with one Gakul Mukharji of Calcutta. One of these 
parganaSf Uttar Shahabazpur, lies west of the Meghna. The others are 
scattered over an area reaching from Chandpur to a point a few miles west of 
Comilla and to the borders of Chittagong. At the end of the first four yeara 
of the settlement Gakul Mukharji was in ai'vears to the extent of Rs. 60,453. 
On the east of the Meghna, in what are now the districts of Tippera and 
Noakhali, Bhulua owed to the extent of Rs. 48,000, Gangamandal Rs. 42,000^ 
Meh5r Rs. 13,714, Patikara Rs. 11,704 and Sandwip as much as Rs. 1,43,683,. 
a sum approaching two years’ revenue.J 

100. The Court of Directors had already determined upon a change of 

„ policy, and in 1776 had ordered that after the 

f*«n«ng wttle- of Quinquennial Settlement had expired,. 

the old parganas should be dealt with individually 
on resettlement. Their instrnetions provided that “ none be in future let by 
publie auction ’* that “pi'eferonce bo given and every indulgence shown to the 
natives resident on the spot and that no European nor the banyan of any 
European be pei*mitted to hold any share ” and that ” preference be given to 
the hereditary zamindars ”. They further expressed themselves as follows — 
Though it is not thought expedient to grant a settlement in perpetuity yet 
the Court of Directors wish the zamindars to understand that provided they 
are fair to their tenants and regular in their payment of revenue to Govern- 
ment, they will in all cases be given preference and not molested or dispos- 
sessed.” The settlements were hot to be for more than two years and in 


* Now Noakhali parganai^ 
t Now a Bakarganj iHirpaiia. 

X Proceeding! of the Dacca Provincial Council dated 17th April 1777. 
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these parts were always for one year only. The policy established by those 
instructions was maintained until the Decennial Settlement was determined 
upon. The Provincial Councils were empowered to conclude settlements of 
mrganas the revenue of which was hot more than Rs. 30,000. The oases of 
larger ones were to be referred to Calcutta. 

'101. The revenue at the annual oettlements oonpluded upon these. 

' instructions was very much lighter and the arrears 
unpaid bpoame very much lea., Eart of thO 
Meghna the arrears at the end of the first annual settlement were insignificant. 
^Nominally the revenue was payable at numerous kiats throughout the ye'ar, 
but in practice payment at these kista was not enforced. Accounts of collec- 
tion from Hhulua for 1191, B. 8., show that Rs. 66,224, three-quarters of the 
annual revenue, was collected between the 20th of Agrahayan and the end of 
Chaitra, i’.c., after the winter rice crop had been cut. Later on, however, 
when Collectors were appointed, returns of their collections at every kist 
wore required, and their explanation demanded in the case of any arrears out- 
standing. They began to enforce regular payments at each kiat and the 
result was that zaminddrs in order to pay their dues did their best to realize 
rent from their tenants before tlie kist. and the tenants often had to pay by 
borrowing money on their crops before they were cut.* 

102. The Dacca Council remained until 1781, when following a policy of 

further centralization, the functions of all the Pro- 
“ ‘ ■ vineial Councils in concluding settlements were 

brought together in the hands of tin? Committee of Revenue at Calcutta. 
Collectors were again appointed but their functions were to be confined to 
collection and itiisccllaneous duties and th&y were not trusted to conclude 
settlements. From time to time since 1774 there liad been fin Assistant from 
the Dacca staff at Mymensingh, Bakarganj and Bbulua. In ^lay 1779 
Ilfmry Lodge of the Dacca Council bad been deputed to superintend 
the collections of partfanas Bbulua, Jugidia, Dandra, Ellahabad, Chaudda- 

gram, Gopalpur-Mirzauagar and Babupur. 

^ Though he did not join owing to his ill-health, 

^ these ^targanas formed the nucleus of the district 

of Bhulua which was formed about 1785 after the Provincial Council broke up, 
but only la8te<i until 1 787. Daksliin Sliahabazpur, Homnabad, Mehar, Tora, 
Patikara and Dallai seem also to have been included. 'I’he revenue roll in 
1787 showed a total of Rs. 6,96,472. 

103. In the y^ ar 1784 the Act for the “ Better Regulation and Manage- 

ment of the affairs of the East India Company ” 
Most of Tippers and Noakiiaii vvas passed by the Houses of Parliament and great 
ite^ lTST* Collector. j,, th© administration system were evolved 

’ before Lord Cornwallis arrived in Calcutta in 


September 1786. They were in the direction of decentralization. The 
Council of Revenue was dissolved and the assessment of revenue devolved 
upon the Collectors, who were placed under the control of a Board of Revenue. 
The Province was divided according to Sir John Shore’s proposals among 23 
collectorates. Bbulua as a separate colleotorato disappeared. Estates with 
a revenue of Rs. .5,88,434 were transferred to Mymensingh, the rest with a 
revenue of Rs. 9,818 to Dacca Jallalpur. Some time between 1780 pd 1787 
Sandwip seems to liave been placed under the Collector of Chittagong. 
The jurisdiction of the Collector of Mymensingh extended from the foot of 
the Caro Ilills down to the borders of Chittagong district. With his head- 
quarters at Mymonaingh he was very far removed from his charge 
in what is now Noakhali district. The boundaries of jurisdiction in those 
liaya east of the Meghna as in other parts of Bengal were very confused. 
The revenue of the “ Zamindari of Tippera ” was collected by a “ Resident ’’ 
at Gomilla who was subordinate to the Collector of Chittagong. The first to 
occupy the post, Duncan Campbell, joined in 1776 and was succeeded in 
1778 by Leeke, after whom the road through Chhagaln3i& thana connecting 
OhauddagrS'm with Chittagong is named, and he by John Duller in 1785. 
Patikara pargana, Muhabbatpur, part of Mohar and Tappe Durgapur appear 


A letter of the Collector of Tippera, dated 24th November 1790., 
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to have paid .revenue in Pacca in 1787 and a. ahare of pargam Ma^iioliail 
seems to have paid its revenue in Murshidabad; Kast of toe Meghna Mmost 
all the i^mainjng j^^ro^rty was witbio the jurisdiction of the Odlector of 
Mymensingh. .!ratik$ra and Ihe shitre, of MahiohSil were transferred to 
Mymehsingh the next yean In Aug[^ 1787; IMvid Paterson, a covenanted 
servant of the Company, was placed in charge of the collection of Barad&kbSt 
and Qangmandal pargams. The zamindgn of the former were ladies, the 
zamtndar of the latter had died leaving no male heir and property had been 
sold, but the agents of the old family had collected as much rent as possible in 
advance and decamped with it, leaving the purchaser unable to realize enough 
to pay his dues. Paterson’s instructions wei‘e not only to collect the rent, but 
after regular measui'ement of the lands under cultivation to draw up a rent-roll. 
When his rent-roll was completed he proposed handing over the two parganas 
to Bullcr, the Resident at Comilla, instead of returning them to the Collector 
of Mymensingh. The awkwardness of the distribution of jurisdiction had 
often been manifest, as for example when the Resident at Comilla correspond- 
ed in 1788 with the Collector of Mymensingh regarding attacks by dacoits 
living XKi parqana Bedarabad, which was in Mymensingh, upon the neighbour- 
ing purtfana Dakshinsik, the scene of occurrence being some miles to the south- 
east, of where Feni now stands. Buller pointed out that if Baradakhat and 
Gangamandal were made over to him he would require the establishment of 
a (h)llector anti suggested that l.he pdrgonas tt) the south • also should be 
placed uiuler his charge. The Board of Revenue agreed and in March 1790 
Wroughton. ( he Collector of Mymensingh, made over to him all the parganafn. 
that had belonged to Bhulua except Dakshin Sbahabazpur. He had already 
taken over Baradakhat and Gangamandal and the new “ Collectorato of 
Tippera ” comprised practically all the present districts of Tipper a and Koa- 
khali with the exception of Sandwip jjargana (including llatia, Bamni islands)* 
which was still part of Chittagong and Sarail pargana which remained in 
Mymensingh. 

104. The internal administration of the country after the acquisition of 
„ .... . the Dowani of Bengal by the Company suffered 

$ii. ** * ""** much from the frequent changes of policy, and 

especially the attempts to centralize the revenue 
administration in the hands of officials who made little attempt to move- 
away from Calcutta and a few centres outside, of which Dacca and Chitta- 
gong were the only ones in Eastern Bengal. The Company’s prol.ec(ion 
secured the country against incursions from outside, but left internal 
conditions very much as they would have been had the country passed 
again under such a powet'ful authority as that exercised by the great 
Moghul Emperors. The Quinquennial Settlement had done much to break 
the power of the great landlords, but their methods remained much what 
they always had been. In 1780 a dacoit of Homnabad named Alam Ghkzi 
raided part of the Raja of Tippera’s property and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that the Resident dissuaded him from attacking the Homnabad 
zamindara by way of reprisal. In 1782 the Raja of Tippera whose revenue 
to the extent of ‘Rs. 52.000 remained- unpaid w^s in the hands of a set of 
vicious Bengali favourites. He refuse I to come to Comilla to meet the 
Rpsident, ccJlected men, barricaded the road lo Apartala and sent emis- 
saries to neighbouring Znmxndan calling them to join him in resisting the 
Company. Panmnas were issued by the “Chief at Dacca’* to the 
Zamtndars to withhold assistance from him, but the Cbaudhuris of Taraf in 
Sylhet and probably some others had determined to throw in their lot with 
him. Some sepoys, however, were sent to Comilla and this show of force 
proved sufficient. The properties of the R5ja in the plains were settled 
direct with the lalukdars while he was given an allowance of 
month as laalikdn a A nd allowed to hold the hills without assessinaat.* 
iSIioriry Before T^Iterson took over the collections of Barad&khatj R&jft .Jjigal 
^isbore of Mymensingh had raided pargana Singda (in Dacca) the joint 

^ThU 16 the origin of the independence *' of the Maharaja of Hill Tippera and explaitia how it ie that 
there are no treaties binding him with the Britiah Governmentf as in the caiiea of other independent 

princM. C). official (wreipoBdgnjg^ Xi a iW ^ St - 
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proiwrty of Baradakhat and Maizurdij and, as soon as he join^dj Paterscai 
received a letter from the Zamindar of Maizurdi prc^osing an offenatya#^' 
defensive alliance. It was found in 1791 that the eldest son. of %h» 
aar with the laprgest share ol Bhulua jxir^and had a series of “ Killahs forti- 
tied with strong mud walls and garrisoned hy 6C to 150 men each well-armed 
With matchlockH, roybanses, tul wars and other weapons ” and that there were 
multitudes of complaints against him for dispossession of talooks, robberies^ 
murders, extortions, etc.” His forts were however broken up, his men dis- 
persed and himself sent up for trial. The Zuiniruiar of a share of Dandra and 
Ellahabad par^anas was convicted of dacoity and murder, sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life and his property confiscated about the same lime, and as 
BO m as the effects of the policy of decentralization bc^an to bo felt by siic!i 
actions as these, the state of things in the mufa/tnil began very rapidly to 
improve. 

105. Lord Cornwallis had come out with instnudions from the Court 


The ilejciiiiial Bettleiiieiit 
ed. K/ulriju taluka. 


order- 


of Directors and the intention of making a jier- 
luanent settlement. It w-as not long after his 
arrival before lie realised that tlie 20 years' of 
lleveniie administration since the acquisition of the Dewani had by no means 
given Kufiiciently exact information as to what tin? revenue should be. 


Annual settlements were again made all over Bengal and Bebar for the years 
1787 and 1788. The Regulation providing for the Decennial Settlement in. 
Bengal was passed in the Ijeginning of 1790. For the whole of what is now 
the Ilacca Division and I’ippera and Noakliali the Decennial Settlement was 
postponed for one year on the ground of the number of kdrija taluks the 
oivners of which claimed the right to be separated from their Zamindars. 

Wlion asked again in November 1791 why the ” Novennial Settlement’' 
was not complete the Collector of 'rippera, BiiUcr, again gave as his excuse 
the numl)or of kharija taluks, and there was still further delay occasioned by 
his translation to a seat on the Board of Revenue in December, and the 
succeKsioii of McGuire. McGuire hail submitted proposals regarding all his 
estates and answered the Board’s criticism of them only by Novoniber 1792, 
the settlements to have effect from the beginning of the Bengali year. 
Actually tlioreforo after Lord (.Cornwallis’ arrival and decentralization which 
placed the function of oonclnding settlemeiiJs in the hands of the Collectors, 
there were annual settlements in Tippera and Noivkhali each >ear for 5 years, 
and the knowledge which was gained in those five years regarding the assets 


of the vjvrioiis iHiryanas was very valuable. 

106. The annual settlements after 1777 had established a -oertain 

revenue for each pargana that it could undoubted- 
satisfactory ill format ion avail- jy boar. The wholesale system of farming 

aettlenionts had been proved to be useless as an 
expedient for discovering how much could be 
borne in adtlitiou. 'rhe expedient of a detailed enquiry and estimate of the 
assets of every estate on the basis of a measurement of the cultiyaied area 
was not seriously advocated. Its cost no doubt appeareil prohibitive, the 
necessary staff for supervising the native surveyors, or Munsifs as they were 
called, was not available, and the opposition of the landlords woiild have been 
very strong, ft bad always been recognised that as an alternative to conclu- 
ding settlement of an estate with the proprietor or farming it with another 
person, the Company could retain the colletition of rent from the 
tenants in its own hands. When an estate was thus held khas, the 
plan that was adopted was to employ an Indian to have charge of the 
collections on behalf of Government, If one was to be found wlio could 
give substantial security ho was chosen. Such a person^was called SomwoI, 
Tlio reason for not employing Europeans to supervise the collection of rents 
was given in the days of the Dacca Council to be that they were not in a 
position to give a soourity from which the Compiiny could recover its losses if 
the arrangement was not a success. When Buller, the first Collector of 
Tippora, took over charge from Wroughton, the Collector of Mymensingh Par- 
gana Patikara was in the hands of a Samwal and another had charge of the 
collections of certain parts of Pargana Bhnlua, which belonged jointly to the 
12 -anna and the 4-anna proprietors. But too often decamped with 
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wliat they had collected as did the Sazwal of the luuklut (joint) lands of 
Hhulua, as they were called, and another in Pargana Gangamandal a little 
later. Where the Sazatoal was comparatively honest his employment did 
give the Collector some insight into the real figures of the mufasaii rent-roll. 
In a few cases of big estates which for one reason and another it happened to 
be necessa^ to hold khda daring the period, all too ^hort, of fi years after 
1 y 87, an European of the 0ompany*8 Oovenanted Service was pat in 
charge ’ of the collections. When this was done he was instructed to make a 
tboroagh enquiry as tb what the land revenue ought to be and prepare a 
detailei rent-roll, 'fhe result gave the first reliable evidence the Company 
had ever had regarding the true assets of the property. In what was then 
Tippera district there' were* two such oases. David Paterson was deputed to 
hold kka^ Barad&khat and Gangatnandal in 1787 and George Dandridge, 
Bhulua in.l790. 

107. Paterson, a shrewd observant Scotchman, had been several years in 
Daria Patewon in Baridskhat. Country before his deputation to Baradakhat. 

He had been “ Registrar of the Kanungo Daftar." 
and as such must have visited many parts of Bengal and have gained just tho 
experience which boat suited him for the work he had to do. When he under- 
took the preparation of the rent-roll on the basis of a field-to-field measure- 
ment he knew perfectly well how rotten was the staff of surveyors, ho was 
obliged to employ. To defeat them he invented a method which he called 
dawk pertaul. When a munsif had finished measuring tho plots of a village, 
either Paterson himself or a 'specially selected mvnsif would check 
a number ofj plots chosen at random. The area of all the other plots in the 
village was then written down sb much more in proportion than the munsif 
had written them, as the remeasured plots had been found larger by tho 
remeasurement than they had been first written. Tho system was vim\v 
unfair on individuals, and the Board ultimately ordered the reduction of the 
rents by as much as Paterson had increased them by the application of it. 
Its invention shows however that Paterson knew his men. He also made an 
analysis of the economics of agriculture which -has already been rehtrred to in 
paragraph 74 of this report, but ho did not use it in framing his rent-roll. 
The latter was based on existing customary rates. Ho abolished nine ahwabs 
in Baradakhat which had been imposed by the zammd&r within the preceding 
15 years and had added 25 per cent, to the rates, but the accuracy of liis 
measurement rather more than made up for the difference in the total assess- 
ment on the tenants. His rent-roll showed that in the khas (where no 
middlemen intervened between the zaminddrs and the cultivators) the total 
rental was Us. 1,68,925 and the. gross rental, including that paid by tdlukdars, 
Rs. 1,81,738. The zamiudar’s rent-roll had been Rs. 1,77,880. In Ganga- 
mandal the total rental of the khds was Rs. 37,410 and the gross rental, in- 
cluding that paid by the talukddrs Rs. 68,242. Baradakhat and Gangamandal 
continued to be held khda until the conclusion of the Decennial Settlement 
with the proprietors, and the rent-roll was revised on the basis of remeasure- 
ments first by one Samuel Simms* whom the Board refused to allow to 
finish the work as he was not a Covenanted Servant of tho Company, and 
afterwards by the Collector’s “ Assistants”. The rental of Baradakhat rose 
by Rs. 12,271 in 1790 in spite of deduction due to the i-epudiation of 
Paterson’s dawk pertaul system, rectification of mistakes which he had 
made by including certain some small arrears in his rent-roll, and the aboli - 
tion of a tax on bird-catchers and snake-charmers which however only yielded 
Rs. 39. The Board had expected a total of Rs. 2,31,600 and were disappointed. 
The rental of Gangfimandal did not increase for various reasons which the 
Collector, John Buller, gives in a very interesting letter written to the Board 
on the 24th of November 1790. The correspondence of the period shows 
that the Collector obtained materials for a very close estimate of the assets of 
the two parganas. The consequence was that Baradakhat was heavily assessed 
at the Decennial Settlement and two-thirds of it came into Government’s hand 
by Revenue Sale in the first part of the nineteenth century. The assessment 


* Whether Mr. Pytn mentioned in tho Gazetteer and olaewhere wax a different peraon from Mr. Simma 
I am inclined to doubt. 
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on Gangainanclal (lid not prove so heavy bi^catise its tenants had suttered con- 
siderably from nc^o.ls and oppression before it was held khas, and much of it 
was not oulti vatpd at the time of measurement. 

108. After the experience of the absconding sazatoal in Bhulna the 

George Dandridge in Btulua. determined that the same thing should not 

^ ' happen again. Besides the dispute between the 

two sets of proprietors over the (joint) lands they had others in other ' 
j* ® The 4-anna proprietor complained that he had been 

forcibly dispossessed of a number of villages and applied for an equitable 
partition of the whole par^am. George Dandridge was placed in charge of the 
collections of the entire par^ana in June 1790 with instructions both to pre- 
pare a rent-roll as Paterson had done for Baradakhat and Gangamandal and to 
make a partition of the 12-anna and the 4-ahna shares. He was not the 
level-headed Scotchman that Paterson was, and was a younger man. More- 
over while in, Baradhakhat the proprietors were minor girls, and in Ganga- 
maiidal a recimt punjhaser, in Hhtilua the 12-anna co-sharers were des- 
cendants of the original Princes of Bhulua and of certain of their most capable 
servants who had contrived to possess themselves of fractional interests in the 
zuimfid(iT'iy and the 4-anna co-sharer was Ganga Gobinda Singha who had 
been Warren Hastings’ Demin, a man in a position to pull many of the strings 
... ... of Governiimnt from Calcutta. Th(*se could not be 

*''* expected to leave Dandridge at peace to collect their 

rents and frame a rent-roll for their property, even though they were to get 
an allowance {mishahara was the term then used) of 10 per cent, of the 
collections. The l2-anna eo-sharers opposed him at every turn and the 
attitude which he took up did not improve mafters. He had been sent in the 
(sapacity of a Itevenuo Officer, hut he found a state of anarchy and oppression 
which made him forget his original instructions and enter into a campaign 
in th(V interests of law and oixho’. Tliis brought upon himsc^lf a severe repri- 
mand from the Board and orders to confine himself strictly to the work for 
which he had l)0eu disputed, leaving aside everything which ought properly to 
be the Inisincss of tlie *' Foujdarry Dopjirtment”. He was to (io his best to 
have his allotment and rent-roll residy so that the Decimnial Settlement 
should not be more tlian on(( year late. These instructions were dated lltb 
July 1791, eleven months after his deputation. His progress afte’- this was still 
unsatisfactory. The jn-ojirietors would agree to nothing he proposed and in 
the Mandi following the Bawl instructed' him to complete the allotment 
for the partition as a judicial proceeding instead of requiring the proprietors 
to agnw to each step as he made it. Even then it was not till October 1792 
that he sent in his papers complete. The Board considered them unsatis- 
factory and the proprietors would not agree to take settlement upon the basis 
of them. Dandridge was removed and George Thompson, Assistant ai Comilla, 
was deputed in his place in November. He was very successful with the 
collections and the rent-roll, but the proprietors would not at first agree to 
the allottment, although ultimately they did so. ... 

109. Patikara pxrgana was under khSs management when it was made 

ovor to Bailor by the Collector of Mymensingh, 
Other pargmM hold t-Ao* jiiot i,oforo the Decennial Settlement was Completed 

before Doeenoiai Settle, ne..t. Djndra* and Ellahabad*. Jugidia*, Amirahad* (of 

Blmlui), part ofTora, Gunanandi, Tappe Fanikhabad and some of the tUaks 
of Amral)ad* were held khas, although in the case of these as well as Patikara 
it was only through the agency of Sazawah who as often as not proved 
diwlionost. A sound knowledge) of tho' assets of Bara lak hat and Gangaifhan- 
dal had been gained, information Iiad been obtained not quite so reliable 
re rardiii'^ Bhulua, and some inlieation of the assets a number of other 
mraanns. Chakla" Boshuabad iia I been settled piecemeal, direct with fafuMara 
ever since 1781. The Colleotor of Tipiiera was, therefore, at the time of the 
Decennial Settlement in a much bettor position as regards real knowledge of 
the capabilities of th(^ e.=(tates of his district than Collectors in rnost parts of 
Bengal. The work of concluding the settlement was begun by John Duller. 


® Now Noakhali parganm 
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Uo IttHsaino a Member of tlie Board of llevenue in December 1791 and «uc- 
cceded byiMcGuiro who was transferred tqjDinajpur in June 179:1. McGiiife 
was followed by Parr who remained until the settlomout proceedings were 
iinished except in the case of a few estates which for special reasons remain- 
ed kha8 or were let in farm fora little longoi*. 

110. The most troublesome work was the separation of the kharija 
.. , , taluks. The whole of Amrabad parqana now in 

Separation o£ khanj* uluka. Noakhali was divided into Some 1,600 kharija 

^luks and the dd propriet^s’ families receive a permanent mlilikS.m to this 
day, l^be settlement of this large pargana^ which proved more difficult than 
any other, has been described atlenath in the Settlement Final Report for 
^aakhali. £ic^t in Amrab&d and UhSkla Aswadia the pargdnas novt in 
Noakhali remained, almost intact. Few taluks were separated from the 
Tippera parganas except those on the south-western paid of the district. 
None were separated from HomnabSd, Syampur, Kadba, Tapte Durgapur, 
Tappe Ibrahimpur (an offshoot of Tora), JoftrLakshanpuror Chakla Roshnabad, 
for which settlement was again made with the Tippera Raja. Only 8 were 
separated from Baradakhat,2 from Gangamandal, 1 from Gopalnagar, 2 
from Mehar, 3 each from Dallai and ChauddagiAm and 6 from Narainpur. A 
fifth of Tora was separated in 118 kharija taluks, a fifth of Tappe Farrukhabad 
in 133, a fifth of Srichail in 36, one-ninth of Mahichail in 22, a quarter of 
Gunanandi in 379, a quarter of Kardi in 8 and half of Singhergaon in 182. 
273 taluks with a revenue of Rs. 6,283 wore separated from Purchandi 
leaving only Rs. 2,947 to be paid by the zamindar, while Muhabbatpur was 
complolly disintegrated. The instructions circulated by the Board were to 
the effect that Collectors were not to enquire too closely into the right 
of talukdars to be separated, a right wliich was indeed too vague to be 
accurately defined, but to grant separation to every applicant when the 
zamindar raised no objection. The assessment of revenue upon the taluks 
to bo separated was a matter in which great care was required to prevent 
frauds such ns that attempted by a number of avda* in Patikara but 
detected. They tried to got some of the best band of the pargana separated 
in the names of their relatives or in fictitious names at a low revenue. 'I'he 
separation was made on the basis of the “ taksim jama ” of the taluks. 
Jonathan Duncan, afterwards Governor of Bombay, found during an enquiry 
which he made in 1777 in Sandwip porgana (now in Noakhali) that the 
revenue in 1692 had been Rs. 6,976-11-13 which figure ho wrote “ appears 
from the (Janungoos Duftar to have been the first aggregate of revenue 
regularly distributed among and ])roport ion ally assessed upon the several 
villages and talooks of which the jtergunnah was then composed. It has 
therefore boon since transmitted down as the Ttixeemy Jumviok or funda- 
mental rental on which all future increases have been rated or are supposed 
to have been rated to the present day.” In Wilkins’ Glossary (1813) primed 
at the end of Feminger’s edition of the 5th Report “ Tuckseem ” is explained 
thus : — “ Division, distribution. The divisions or constituent parts of the 
assessment called tha Tumar Ja/wwia and comprehending not only the quota 
of the greater territorial divisions but of the Villages and of the individual. 
Ryots." The Glossary defines the Tumar Jamma as the ” Roll amount the sum 
total of an assessment inrolled or recorded in the public register. The term 
is particularly applied to the standard Money assessment, by measurement, of 
the land revenues, formed by Todar Mull about A.D. 1582 during the 
reign of Ackbar, by collections, through the medium of Canangoes and other 
interior officers the accounts of the rents paid by the Ryots which formed the 
basis of it. It is also used to designate the same standard assessinei^t as it 
was reformed undef Sultan Sujah in 1658 and by J&ffer Khan in 1722.” In 
Sandwip it was a revenue assessed in 1692 that was distributed as the taksim 
jama. Whatever may have been the date of the assessment so distributed it 
seems that it was part of the duty of the Kanungos in each pargana in Moghul 
days to maintain a statement of the taksim jama, a distribution of some old 
assessment over the’divisions within it. Enhancements of the rent of tenants 
wore made, as enhancements of the revenue of parganas were made by ahdtohs 


Landlord!* agent!. 
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'riuj incidence! of thoHo upon the tenants ’ holdings was rateable according to 
tlio laksim jama of tlio holdin'gs. In adjoining purgana the taksim Jama 
might date from quite ditferont times. Througliout each the tenant’s rents 
were the same multiple of the taksim jama, but the multiple would be ditterent 
for each paygana. The Collector’s method of assessing the revenue to be 
placed upon the taluks to be separated in 1792 was to examine tlie 
jama and hit upon a multiple which he considereil fair, one which would bring 
the. revenue of the talvks to the same or a little below the rent which tl^y 
appeared to be paying’ to their zamindetrs. The multiple he chose was 
different in different parganas. In some, where the Udcfim jama dated frtm 
very early times or times when the cultivation had not spread lari the multiple 
was much larger than in others. The Taluks of AmrShad wt^re assessed 
at 150 times the taksim jama. The revenue of a share of rather over' eight 
annas of Tora was fixed at Rs. 9- 15-0 on every rupee of the taksim jama. When 
there were many kharija taluks there was considerable increase in the 
total revenue of the pargana at the Decennial Settlement. The following 
table shows the result of the assessment in soipe of them ^ 




At thb Dbobnnial Bbttobubnt. 

Pargana. 

Revenue of 
1198 B. S. 

Total ' ■' 

No. of 

Uevenue of 


revenue. I 

khdrija 

taluks. 

khdrija 
taluks . 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

Purchandi 

7,468 

. ' 9,230 

278 

6,283 

^inghergaon 

14,505 

17,512 

182 

8,263 

Tappe Farrukhabad 

14,119 

15,543 

133 

. 3,320 

^akili ••• ••• ••• 

11,151 

16,140 

75 

7,434 

OuLianaiidi •.« ••• 

30,253 

34,299 

379 

7,907 


111. Where kharija taluks were few or none, and the Collector had 

little or no knowledge of what the assets of the 
P<^rganas really were, his proceedings were some- 
what arbitrary, 'fhe proprietor of an eight annas 
odd share of pargana 'fora whose revenue for the 5 mar 1199 B. S. (1792 A.D.) 
was Rs. 15,000 complained, after McGuire’s transfer, that he had kept him 
15 days in prison and only released him upon his signing a tahud (the form 
of agreement used) promising to pay Rs. 16, .500 revenue for 1200 B.S. and 
Rs. 18,000 from 1201 B.S. onwards. It was found on investigation that he 
actually was in prison, although it was for arrears of revenue, when he 
signed the tahud, and was released on his doing so. In face of this discovery 
the Board allowed his revenue to stand at Rs. 16,500 for 1201 B.S. A fresh 
settlement was concluded on the report of Parr, but at a rate of Rs. 9-15 for 
every rupee of the taksim jama which raised it considerably above Rs 18.000 
which the proprietor had agreed to pay when he signed the tahud in tlie time 
of McGuire, 'rhe revenue of Toi'a stoocl at Rs. 24,881 only in 1198. In the 
Decennial Settlement its revenue was over Rs. 38,000. 

112. A rule had been made by wdiich at the DccenniaPSettlement the 

revenue of no estate was to be, enhanced if it had 
The twelve years’ rule. stood at the Same figure for twelve years con- 

tinuously before the settlement was made. Following this rule the Collector 
refrained from proposing enhancement in a few cases,, and there were several 
in which the Board on account of it struck off enhancements which he *had 
proposed. Wroughton, the Collector of Mymensingh,^ when he handed over 
the pargana to Buller in 1790 had expressed the opinfon that Kadba was 
under-assessed, but the revenue had remained unchanged except for Sair* 
deductions which were not taken into account in applying the rule, and the 
Board vetoed McGuire’s proposal to increase it. In the case of Kismat 


® Sair^ dues realized by Zaminddra from markets. Thoae duos wore ordered no lon^r to be realized 
and remission of revenue on tins account was given under orders passed by Lord Cornwallis almost as soon 
as he arrived in Ueugal. 
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Mahicbai], the 2 annas share of Mehar, Gop&lpur-rMirz&nagar, Tappe 
Jaynagar, two shares of Sakdi and two Vibuks which had long since been 
separate Taluk Indra NSrain Basu and TSluk Ram Narain Gop, increases 
proposed by the Collector were similarly struck ofi'. 

113. The revenue of Ilomnabid in 1196 B.8. was Rs. 76,068. There 
^ . were certain «a*V deductions, but a large enhance- 

pent proposed for 1198 was not include.! in the 
Decennial Settlement for which the revenue stood as Bs. 71,501 only. 
Tappe Durgapur paid Rs. 5,275 in 1196 and no enhancement was proposed. 
The following table shows the enhancemoni in the case of some other 
parganas 




Be Venn e in 
1198. 

Hovenue of 
Decennjal 
Settleiiieni. 



Rb. 

IRs. 

Dallai 

e t e 

43,836 

46,881 

MehSr 

• ■ • 

30,762 

34,286 

Nirfiinpur ... 

e • e 

• 2,835 

3,467 

Sy&mpur 

• • e 

2,934 

3,400 

Tappe IbrShimpur ... 


2,168 

2,603 

ChauddagrSm 

e e e 

4,140 

7,741 

GopSinagar 

e • e 

l,6;i5 

2,002 


The enhancement was generally more in the Tippera parganas than in 
those now belonging to Noakhali. 

114. The parganas that were being held khas were offered to their 

proprietors in settlement. Bhulua was settled at 
The being held Wia.. fij,. 90,340. The rent-roll based on Dandridge’s 

figures had shown its revenue after payment’of nialikana at 10 per cent, to be 
Rs. 1,00,369 for the year 1198 B.8. Paterson’s rent-roll for Baradakhat had 
been Rs. 1,81,738. The collections in the years following had never reached 
this figure although the rent-roll had been increased. The husbands of the 
heiresses who had been offered settlement, would not take it at the revenue 
of Rs. 1,74,764 which was demanded. The estate remained khas until the 
end of 1795 when the Collector; Parr, proposed to allow them to take settle- 
ment at no more than Rs, 1,50,000 and at this rate it was permanently 
settled. Havili Mufiabbatpur, part of Gangamandal, was transferred to 
Dacca as it lay to the west of the Meghna, Paterson had omitted it from his 
survey and its rent-roll was not included when he estimated the total of the 
rent-roll at Rs. 68.272t. CoPections in Gangamandal had not been very 
satisfactory and settlement was concluded with the proprietor Raja Naba 
Krishna Dev at a revenue of Rs. 41,826, two taluks having been separated at a 
revenue of Rs. 1,315. The Decennial Settlement of Fatikara was made with 
Mirza Muhammad Dakar, husband of one of the heiresses of Baradakhat in 


1793, as Sarharakar^ on behalf of the minor proprietor, at a progressive 
revenue rising from Rs. 39,865 for 1199 B. S. to Rs. 79,182 in 1203 and 
continuing at the same rate till 1206. The revenue was not paid in full after 
the first year and the minor proprietor .died* in the year 1800 A.D. The 
Collector after a close examination and aftey referring the matter to the 
Board of Revenue allowed an agreement to be executed on behalf of the two 
little girls, who were the heiresses of the estate, by which the revenue was to 
be Rs. 56,000 for the year 1207 B.S. atad Rs. 61,000 from 1208 B.S. onwards. 
The revenue for the year 1210 B.S. was not paid in Cull. Part of the estate 
was put up for sale at Comilla but there were no purchasers and finally the 
whole estate was sold in Calcutta in July 1804 to Hari Mohan Tagore. 
Paliikara had been the last big ^ar^am for which the permanent revenue was 
fixed and the first to come to the hammer. 


115. Sarail Pargana was in Mymensingh until 1831 and the Decennial 

Settlement was carried out by the Collector of 
Settlement of Sarftii. district. The twelve-anna twelve-ganda share 

was held khas during the year 1198 B.S., and the collections were satisfac- 
tory. Rupees 41,354 was realized in all. Deduction of Rs. 3,482 for lands in 


t The word may be roughly tranalated ** guardian **. 
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which the Zanindar had the right to hold revenue-free, Rs. 6,257 for oolleo* 
tion expenses, Malikana at 10, per cent, and a few smaller items reduced th^ 
amount to Rs. 28,866 net. The aadar jama for 1197 after the deduction oi| 
account of sair stood at Rs. 21,377 and the Collector proposed to conclude the 
Decennial Settlement with the proprietor after an addition of Rs. 4,000. 
To this the Bc^rd agreed. The settlement left the proprietor about 28 per 
cent, of his realizations as profit and collection expenses exclusive of the land 
held in i*evenue-free right. 

116. After the Permanent Settlement Was concluded the total revenue 
„ „ of what are now the Tippera paroanas was about 

Jtejenuc of Por.,..nant Settle- 7,9(),000 and it eovored about 16,50,0;)0 acres. 

The assessment was therefore about* 7if annas per 
acre on an average. It was a .somewhat lower assessment than the average 
for the Bengal Presidency as it is now, and about | annas per acre lower titan 
in the Noakhali pargayias. 


CHAPTER 111. 

Revenue History subsequent to the Permanent 

Settlement. 

117. The fiscal history of Bengal loses much of its interest after the 

^ . msiin issue had been disposed of by the Permanent 

Op«ratiouofti.e«aiei«w.. Settlement. The years following witnessed the 

struggle on the part of the landlords against the sale procedure adopted when 
they fell in arrears. It produced almost a panic at first. With the un- 
businesslike character of their race the idea, that failufe to pay their revenues 
as they became due inighr. lose them their estates for ever, filled them with 
dismay. They much preferred the old system by which they were thrown 
into prison when they did not pay and stayed there till the I’evenue had been 
realized. At first it frequently happened that there were no bidders when 
an estate was put up for sale, and it was suspected that there was in some 
sort a combination among the landlords to resist the procedure. The 
provision of Regulation III of 1794, which had exempted tJjc landlords from 
liability to imprisonment for arrears of revenue, was withdrawn by Regulation 
VII of 1799, It som became apparent, however, that the landlords had 
not had sufficient initiative to combine. Purchasers were afraid that they 
would be unable to obtain possession of the estates of landlords who had 
defaulted, and that Government would not be strong enough to give the 
assistance they needed. In the course of a few decades, however, the sale 
procedure became automatic. The provision for imprisonment in cases of 
default, although it remained legal till 1841, was hardly ever resorted to. 

118. The Coll&ctor of Tippera thought he saw signs of combination 

„ . again when he had called upon all the landlords 

The Quiiiqneniiial RegwteM. district by notices served upon them to file 

the information necessary for preparing the first “ Quinquennial Registers.” 
which were to describe the land covered by the assessment upon each estate. 
At first not one of them complied with the notice, and, in the face of what he 
considered to bo a combination in which “ upwards of four thousand persons 
are leagued together ” to deny him the information he requii'ed, he asked the 
Board of Revenue to order a fine proportionate to the revenue of each estate 
to be imposed if the information was not forthcoming' within a month. .The 
behaviour of the landlords in this matter was in reality no more 1 ban the 
outcome of the same dilatory and unbusinesslike metho4s which were their 
habit. The Quinquennial Registers in Tippera were never completed. In 
these registers the columns intended to give names of all the mauzae ” in 
which the estate had land and .those intended for the result of enquiries into 
mufaanl realizations were often blank. Those for the results of enquiries 
into the condition of the land both cultivated and uncultivated were always 
blank. The I'egisters contained no columns' in which the area of any part of 
an estate was to be recorded. The papers filed by the landlords from which 
the registers were written, the ” Quinquennial .papers,” are in a number of 

10 A 
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differeut forms going by v^i’ious names, and the information contained in 
them is arranged in so unbusinesslike a manner that one is tempted to 
imagine that they were intended to give as little information in as unintel- 
ligible a form and as large a bulk as possible. But this is not so. The 
Collector did not apparently prescribe the form in which the information was 
to be given, and the zamindars^ following the old method of accounting for 
their property which had been in use in the time of the Moghuls, thought 
they had done enough when they gave a statement of their total revenue 
distributed over the several parts of their estates in the manner of the old 
takmn jama, 'fhe Tahut Mildni and hhimnavisi maazaicar^ the funns most 
frequently found among the Quinquennial papei-s, are no more than statements 
of a new taksim jama. There are no (Jhauhaddihandi papers for the 'J'ippera 
estates to show by giving the four boundaries of eaeJi the manner in which 
the “ mauzas ” fitted together. The Quinquennial papers of Tippera are now 
of no value except as curiosities, and sometimes to show the existence of 
middle rights dating from the time when they were written. 

119. The circumstances in which the district of Noakhali was carved 

out of Tippera at the end of tlie y<'ar 1821 have 
i. oa miBeparatc . been described at length in the Final Stettlement 

Re))ort for Noakhali. Just before the separation was made, Daudpur 'pargaim 
and shortly after, in 1831, Sarail were transferred from Myniensingh. 
Since that time except for minor changes by which a fow small estates along 
the Meghna were traiisferred to and from Dacca and Mymensingh the revenue 
jurisdiction of the Collector of 'Fippera has remaint'd unchanged. 

, , , 120. Additions to the land revenue since 

lncrc.a«c of revenue e.nce ti.e Permanent Settlement have come about in 

three ways : — 


Periiianent iSettleiiietit. 


(1) By the resumption of invalid revenue-free grants. 

(2) By the formation of islands and accretions to estates on the banks 

of rivers and their assessments to revenue. 

(3) Through the <mgagements of the Perrnarfent Settlement having 

been broken and estates having passed into Government’s hands. 


121. The resumption dijaigir began as early as the days of vSnltan Suja 
, . , and was almost complete before the Company 

HoBumption of n, valid Z,a*Arr«;. obtained the grant of the Dewani. The years 

before the Permanent Settlement saw the resumption of the last of it in the 
prexjeedings of Mr. Sykes who was specially employed on the resumption of 
yawara* in the days of the Dacca Council. It was in the thirties of the last 
century that there was the greatest activity in resumption of invalid revenue- 
free grants in Tippera. The number of estates formed by these proceedings is 
2()2. Almost all these resumptions took place in the years 1836-1839. The 
earliest was in 1832 and there appear to have been only five which were not* 
completed by the end of 1841. Assessment to revenue was made part of the 
resumption proceeding. The highest revenue fixed for one of these resumed 
estates was Rs. 705-6-1. Nineteen were assessed at more than Rs. 100 wliile 
70 were assessed at less than Rs. 10, and eight were so small that the assess- 
ment was less than oim rupee. Two estates were resumed under the Collector 
of Dacca, and one under the Collector of Mymensingh and transferred to 
Tippera subsequently. The annual revenue assessed at these resumptions 
amounted in all to Rs. 7,983-13-6. From 1844 onwards the owners of these 
l^roporties began to take settlements in perpetuity at the. revenue assessed in 
resumptipn proceedings. They were required to pay no premium and the 
settlements were in* almost evpry case complete by the end of 1846. Tho 
eight estates assessed at less thap one rupee each were allowed to be 
redeemed about 1846 on payment of ten times the assessment. The Revenue 
Survey authorities found in the northern part of the district where they 
begai^work in 1860," a few pnassessed properties which had not been the 
subject of resumption proceedings^ These were shown in th& thdk maps 
as Betadardki (i.e., uninvestigated) l&khefdj. The properties do not 


^ JairjiT appropria^d to tlie inaintenaDCtf ot the Moghul fleet. 
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appear to have been the subject of subsequent investigations. They 
are not many and one of them at least originated without doubt in a grant 
from a M'oghul Emperor. 

122. Island formations in the beds of navigable rivers are the property 

of Government. The Collector lakes possession 
Diarn reBuiiiptionu. jjjgy treated 

a.» khaa mahdls. Before the passing of Act IX of 1847 the resumption and 
assessment of accretions to private estates might legally be made at any time. 
In point of fact resumption proceedings were few, and there was no systema- 
tic attempt made at any time to ascertain what accretion to private estates 
had taken place. After the passing of Act IX of 1847 the Revenue Survey 
did not come for 14 years and no resumption proceedings could legally be 
taken until 10 years after it had been declared complete. In point of fact 
there have been only two Diara surveys, carried out under tlie Act since the 
Revenue Survey, that carried out. by Babn Rarbati Oharan Ray who worked 
on the Meglina at the end of the seventies of last century, and that which has 
been recently completed by the Settlement officers of Dacca and Faridpiir on 
the east bank of the Meghna opposite these two districts and Mymensingh. 
Besides island formations whicli arc still khds mahdls there are alluvial 
formations which were subsequently permanently-settled and inchided in 
.54 estates in the Tippera Tauzi Roll the total annual revenue from which 
amounts to Rs. 17,766-11-10 as well as 10.5 temporarily-settled estates of 
which the revenue is Rs. 2.5,172-8-5. 

123. The most nunarkable feature of the fiscal history of Tippera since 

the Pormammt Settlement is the fact that so large 
CaaoH ill whicli tiie cuBiigeiDciits ^n area has been purchased by Government at 
hroken^"' seuiement were for arrears of revcmue at which there -were no. 

*”■ bids higher than the amount of the arrear. 

Besides smaller estates which have betsomo the property of Government in 
this manner the following zaminddris came into Government’s hands : — 


Pargana Baradakhat 

• •• 

Two-thirds share in 1834 and 1835. 


Gunanandi 

• •• 

All but a 21 pandas share^ 1827 to 1835. 

»» 

Purchindi 

• • • 

All but 4 anuas of the khalsa^ about 1836, 1864 
and 1880, 


Mehar 

• •• 

Share of 7i annas in 1^3i-36. 


Srichail 

• •• 

Share nearly 2] annas in 1833-34. 


Tora 

• • • 

Share rather over 1;' annas in 1834. 


Kardi 


The whole in 1836. 

11 

Bakdi 

• •• 

Share of nearly one- third between 1833-36. 

11 

Dallui 

• •• 

All but 4} pandas between 1834-37. 

11 

Binghergaon 

••t 

Share nearly 4} annas in 1834. 


These estates accounted for a revenue of about Rs. 2,15,000, more, than 
:^th of the whole permanently-settled revenue of the district. It will be 
noticed that these purchases all took place about the same time. This was not 
altogetluir a coincidence. In the case of Baradakhat it was the extravagance 
of the proprietors that worked their ruin, while in the south-west of the 
district there had undoubtedly been a great falling- off in its prosperity. The 
revenue administration of the district had by 1830 become very slack. None 
of the rigour of the Sale Procedure was being exercised. A now Collector,. 
8. W. Alexander, posted to Tippera in 1834 complained at once of i‘the 
slovenly manner in which proceedings have hitherto been allowed to pass 
current in this office.” All the clerks and especially . the record-keeper he 
found hopelessly incompetent, but he would not dismiss the latter for “ to 
turn him out would be to lose the little insight into the records which he 
and he alone possesses.” One instance will suffice to show the manner in 
which the administration of the district was carried on. An order was 
passed on the 16th of April 1830 imposing a daily fine of Rs. 10 upon the Raja 
of Tippera for non-attendance before the Collector’s Court. No action was 
taken towards realizing this fine or compelling attendence until the 9th of 
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April 1834 when the fine order had stood for 1,455‘dayb. Alexander in 
writing to the Commissioner on the subject said never since 1 have had the 
honour of serving under Government hiave I seen a parallel to the conti- 
nued disrespect and utter disregard of all orders which have been issued b^ 
Collectors as has been evinced by the defendant in the case under review.” 
When an estate was put up for sale it was the custom to drop the sale 
proceeding and substitute a money penalty in its place. But even the 
payment of this penalty was not promptly enforced. Jn 1829-30 the 
collection from the Raja of Tippera included Rs, 4,87S'-8-i o'“SS'' llilerest 
on arrears and Bs. 5,368-4-13 as penalty, but there was still outstanding 
interest Rs. 119 and penalty Rs. 4,517-4-3 unpaid. When the Collector’s 
opinion was asked upon the proposal of reducing the 6 ktaU current to 4 
he wrote : — “ In this district no Zamtndar thinks of liquidating the revenue 
•demand against him until his estate is advertised and very few come 
forward until a day or two previous to the date fixed for the sale of his 
estate, and 1 firmly believe that were the sales restricted to once a year 
•during eleven months not 5 per cent, of the revenue would be paid into the 
treasury.” It was Alexander who brought so niany estates to sale and for 
many years to come the management of these purchased estates exercised 
most of the energies of his successors. 

124. In the oarlihst days of British administration the authorities in 

Calcutta, inspired by the attitude of the Hoard of 
mMt* *'°*'**^ *** farming nettle- Directors, looked upon failure regularly to realize 

the revenue as the worst fault a Collector could 
commit. Those days, which were not very distant, had not been forgotten and 
much of their spirit still animated those at headquarters. The Collector 
must continue to show a regular realization of the revenue which had boon 
fixed at the Permanent Settlement and would net be allowed to set oil' any 
large sum as collection expenses. 

When the Baradakhat estate was first purchased every effort was made 
to induce Khwaja Alimulla of Dacca who afterwards became Nawab, to 
undertake. the collection of rents. He was to be styled Sarharakar, but so 
parsimonious were the authorities that he was only to bo given 5 per cent, as 
his allowance and he refused. Kext an effort was made to find someone who 
could give substantial security to undertake the management of the estate. 
But again Hs. 500 a month, the highest salary the Board of Revenue was 
prepared to pay, was not sufficient to tempt a person of sufficiently high stand- 
ing and wealth. Ultimately such of the old talukdars who had held under 
the zamindars as were willing to enter into engagements as middlemen, were 
allowed to continue to hold their property and the rest was divided into 
blocks and farmed. The policy of farming settlements was also adopted in 
the case of most of the other purchased estates to avoid the cost of hhas 
management and still show good realization of revenue. When they were 
first purchased the Collector had no exact evidence of their extent or 
boundaries. The “ Quinquennial papers ” gave him very little useful 
information, and though he obtained some papers from the old proprietors 
the rent-rolls were always incomplete and other papers contained nothing 
from which the adequacy of the rents could be checked. The first farming 
-settlements were generally made at a less revenue than that of the. Per- 
manent Settlement and the farmers would bid no more. It was at once 
realized that a survey was necessary, and in fact surveys were begun by 
Bruce, a Deputy Collector, as early as The Bengali methc^ was 

employed. A Chitha was prepared and from it a rent-roll. Fresh farming 
leases weae then completed on the basis of the figures which it contained. 
These surveys werq not finished till about 1850. The estates were taken up 
one after another as the terms of the first farming leases expired. Except 
in Baradakhat the first farms had been given without breaking the big 
estates up, and the farmers were such men as Courjon and Delauney of 
Comilla, Henry Rowe the Civil Surgeon, Baksha Ali Chaudhuri of Homn&bSd 
and HSsan Ali Chaudhuri of KSnehanpur, who were strong enodgh to estab- 
' lish themselves without difficulty. But their methods called forth many 
complaints, and after the survey the largest of the purchased estates were 
divided into blocks which were farmed separately with others. 
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125. The framing ^ettlemuntB were admittedly unBatisfactory both from 

, , Government’s and the agriculturalists’ points of 

le atm nett eincuM. view. Direct collection from the cultivators had 

not been successful on the small scale on which it had been tried and such 
collection on a large scale was etill a proposition too fearsome for Government 
to tackle. Moreover after an Imperial Government had replaced the old 
Company it was felt that such activity was not correctly within its scope. 
To make a proprietary temporary settlement of an estate to which the provi- 
sions of the Permanent Settlement regulation had once been applied would 
have been legally incorrect. During the decade ] 860 — 70 it was the accepted 
policy to make fresh permanent settlements of Government’s purchase’d 
estates, the proprietary right being sold again at auction. It appears now 
that the policy of alienating large tracts of Government property by settle- 
ments in perpetuity as late as 1860 was the very reverse of economical and 
involved a very large sacrifice of prospective revenue, but it was in view of 
the conditions just mentioned that the policy of the daimi settlements, as 
permanent settlements concluded subsequent to those carried out under 
Regulation 1 of 1793 are called, was adopted. While Government estates 
were being settled in perpetuity, it was thought fit that such temporarily- 
settled private estates as won! fully developed, should also he daimi settled. 
The latter were settled without payment of any premium but Government 
estates whether island formations or properties which had been purchased at 
Revenue Sales were sold to the highest bidder. A sum was in each case 
fixed as revenue, and the bids at the auctions held were sums to be paid as 
premium. 

126. Estates that had been purchased by Government and were daiint 

, , settled were numerous and some of them very 

Purchased eatatea daimi nettled, have been 188 altogether, 

but as several of them have since been partitioned the number of estates 
of this class now on the l^auzi Roll is* considerably greater. The revenue 
fixed was the current rent paid by farmers intended to be 80 per cent, 
of tlie assets, and there appears to have been a reserve placed upon the 
premium for which bids wore received at auction. This reserve was calcula- 
ted at 20 years’ purchase of the profits of the farmers according to the rent- 
roll upon which the farming leases had been concluded after a deduction for 
collection expenses. The bids in the C.a8e8 in which daimi settlement was 
concluded wore usually far larger than this reserve. The following figures 
give pargann by pargana the result of the settlements : — 


In Pargana HaradSkhSt 
In Pargana Dallii 
In Pargana Tora 
In Pargana Mehfir 
In Pargana Sakdi 
In Pargana Srichail 
In Pargana Maijardi ... 
In Pargana FarohSndi ... 
In Pargana Mahabbatpnr 
In Pargana Narfiinpar ... 
In Pargana NaySbfld ... 
In Tappe FarrnkhSbid ... 
In Pargana Ganftnandi 
In Pargana SiughergSon 


Number of 
eetatCB 

Revenue. 


Premium. 

created. 

Rb. a. 

P. 

Rs. 

106* 

1,22,052 4 

6 

10,44,364 

1 

52,722 0 

0 

2,93,000 

10 

4,368 15 

4 

50,208 

2 

585 1 

8 

6,500 

2 

670 6 

1 

2,085 

1 

516 8 

3 

13,125 

2 

275 10 

3 

1,821 

2 

107 10 

0 

630 

4 

103 12 

0 

972 

2 

235 5 

0 

1,51C 

1 

189 13 

1 

2,000 

10 

70 12 

0 

1,527 

9 

68 15 

9 

1,021 

5 

34 4 

7 

157 


At the same time the lands of the Company’s old factory at Pater Hat 
were settled in 2 estates with a revenue of Rs. 1,140-6-8 upon the payment 
of a premium of Rs. 5,300 and 12 scattered kharija taluJes at a revenue of 
Rs. 471-7 with a premium which is not now to be discovered. There are 
16 estates of this class which wore trensferred to Tippera from Dacca or 

. - - - ■■■' — — ■ I 

• T.he flgiwes for revenue and premium of one of theee hee not been included. The purobaeer agreed to pay 20 iimee 
the profit a» premium. . 
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Mymensingh after settlement in perpetuity.. The remaining estates of thi^ 
class are very sniall ones. They wore settled in perpetuity as a special case 
as late as ] 895. The settlement of most of the daimi estates was concluded 
in 1863. It began as early as 1861 and all the large estates had been sold by 
the end of 1870. 

127. Rather before the era of the daimi settlements, in the year 1847 to 
, be precise, Government’s share in Mehar Parqana 

le case o c lar, e c. Certain Other estates was settled for 50 

years. The revenue to be paid having been fixed upon the basis of the 
surveys that had been carried out, and auction sales were held. What was 
advertised for sale was the riglit of a temporarily-settled proprietor the first 
period of whose settlement was to be 50 years. In 1897 when the term was 
about to expire survey Of)eration8 were commenced with a view to revision 
of the revenue. The proprietors objected claiming ,that their revenue was 
settled in perpetuity. It was legally incorrect to make a temporary 
proprietary settlement of land to which the Permanent Settlement Regulation 
had been applied, but there is no doubt whatsoever what were the intentions 
of all parties in the transactions of 1847. The purchasers understood 
perfectly that they were taking settlement at a revenue which would be 
revised after 50 years, as is shown both by the records of the sales and by 
the contrast between the premium bid and paid in these sales and those for 
the avowedly permanent settlements of a few years later. In Mehar thp 
proprietary rights in 18 estates with revenue fixed at Rs. 11.179-9-6 w(>ro 
sold at a premium amounting to Rs. 18,685 in all which is oiily 1'67 times 
the revenue. The revenue was not proportionately higher than in the 
Baradakhat estates where the average premium was 9 times, and was assessed 
in exactly the same manner. TWo estates of Mehar were daimi settled in 
1861 on the same assessment at a revenue of Rs. 585-1-8 and the premium 
paid was Rs. 6,500, eleven times the revenue. This contrast was not pointed 
out when the case of these estates was placed before Government in 1898 
and orders* were passed putting a stop to the proceedings for reassessment. 
’I’he estates of other parganas besides Mehar which form analogous cases wen^ 
settled in 1847 as follows : — 

'Revenue, Premium. 


In parganat Sakdi ... 

Ditto Kardi 
Ditto Mababbatpur 


Rb. a. p. 

3 , 1«3 9 7 
309 4 4 
975 « 10 


Rs. 
10 , . 59 .') 
4,240 
3 , 4(55 


The finaucial aspect 
■daimi eettlemente. 


of the 


The conclusion reached by Government in 1898 in the case of Mehar and 
applied also to the analogous caseb was probably inevitable, but the sacrifice 
of revenue involved was no smaller matter. Considerations of equity were 
all on Government’s side. 

128. Before the daimi settlements in Tippera are condemned as the 

outcome of a mistaken policy not only must the 
difficulty of Ichos management half a century ago 
and the unsatisfactory nature of farming settle- 
ments, the only alternative, be remembered, but the amount of the premium 
must be taken into consideration. It is true that the proprietor of Dallai now 
has as much profit as the amount of revenue he pays, but he had a very much 
smaller one at first and the premium ho paid as long ago as 1870 was as much 
as five years purchase of his profits today. The result of the transactions by 
which Government purchased so many estates, held them for a time and then 
sold .them again, was that the revenue of the district was increased by half a 
lakh of rupees and lump sums amounting to Rs. 14,62,000 were paid into the 
treasury. Had Mehar and the estates whose case is analogous been regularly 
settled in perpetuity almost another lakh might have been added to this sum. 

129, Not all Government and temporarily-settled estates then in 

_ , . existence were daimi settled. Many large and 

act rflwjTgeukd****** '*^*'^* important ones survived the decade from 1861 to 

1871' when to make such settlements was the 


^ OoTernmeDt order No. 983, dated 7th March 1898. 
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accepted policy. Estatee survived, some because they were not yet fully 
developed and some because no one was found ready to put up the required 
proinium. Amonfj the former were the large estates in parganas Gunanandi, 
PurchSndi and SinghergSon in the south-west of the district which were then 
only partially cultivated, and a number of new formations up and down the 
Meghna. , Among the latter were numerous blocks of BaradakhSt. These 
are the Baradakhat of today. Further description of estates of 

either classes is not necessary at this place. Moat of them came up for 
revision of revenue at the hands of t.ho Settlement Department and will be 
found described in Part III, Chapter II of this report. The rest have been 
described by the Settlement Officers of Faridpur and Dacca who dealt with 
them during the Diara Survey of tlie Meghna. 

130. An outstanding feature of the later revenue history of Tippera has 

been the large number of proceedings for the 
PortltioiiH. partition of estates, especially estates lying in 

thanas of Nabinagar, Muiadnagar and Daudkandi. In this particular there 
is a striking contrast between Tippera and Noakhalt where there had been no 
such proceedings from the time it became a district till a few years aofo, and 
the number during the last few years has been small and has affected only a 
small area. 

131. The account of the Revenue History of the district cannot be closed 

without mention of the fact that twice since 1860 
rttMj* nuiniwrs ciianged. the numbers by which estates are distinguished 

on the tauzi roll have been changed. As no oonversion tables were prepared 
or preserved showing the new numbers against the old and vice versA, this 
piece of folly, f6r it is impossible to describes what was doiit^ otherwise, has 
rendered the thak maps and all the registers based on the tkak and Revenue 
Surveys unintelligible. If there is one thing in the collectorate which should 
have been kept sacred and inviolate, it is the serial of the tauzi roll. As a preli- 
minary to the Settlement Operations in the district it was necessary laboriously 
to prepare such conversion tables and have them printed. They have been 
reprinted in Appendix V of this report. 

1,32. The following statement of the land revenue of the estates now 

paying their dues into Comilla Treasury gives a 
Keveniu, «t snocessiva ,,eri,.dH. Revenue History of the district 


Date, Revenue, 



Rs. 

1589 

59,332 

1722 

... 4, .35, 000 

17(55 

... 11,10,000 

1795 

... 7,80,000 

18.50-51 ... 

... 9,41.936 


1870-71 ... 

... 9,91, .333 

1900-01 ... 

... 10,58,426 

Present day 

... 11,5.5,7.50 


KhM$a OVA'S- The revenue of this the 

let Moghul artsessment ia not known. 

Khalsa Rs. 2,83.000; Jaigir Re. 1,52,000 ; the 
3rd Moghul aisessment. 

According to James Grant's figures. 

The revenue of the Permanent Settlement. 

convertetl to Company's rupees ; 
Idkhsrdj resumptions complete ; and 
farming settlements of the purchased estates 
ipade. 

The daimi ^ettUmentB complete. 

The approximate revenue when the reassess* 
ment of temporarily-settled areas dealt with 
in the District Settlement Operations shall 
have come into effect. 


CHAPTER IV. 

History and resultant tenure eyetem in each pargana. 

133. During the earlier part of the period of the rule of the Muham- 
madans in Bengal they had to face frequent 
Tipper. prtrj^««i/oompactbiooka. jncursions from the Arracslnese. The Raja of 

Tippera was not effectually brought into subjection, and was ready to throw 
in hie lot with either party ap he thought beat. Zamtndars in the centre of 

11 



Beugul, free from the danger of intrusion from outside eut their ti<ue in 
petty quarrels among themselves and in snatching land as they could from 
one another. . Tlr^ samt/iddrs east of the Meghna who were loyal to the* 
Muhammadan power on the other hand had to be ready to unite at any time 
to repel a common foe. Thej^aryanas had been formed later .than those 
w:est of tlie -Meghnn and tihe constant distractions from internecine strife 
among their proprietors which their position on the borders of the Province 
afforded helped to stop tiiem from becoming disintegrated oi- scattered, 
in Tippera it is only along the bank of the Meghna that paryams are 
found inte rlocking or divided into small parcels as those are which v^ero 
always within shelter of the Moghul {>ower, for instance in Dacca or Faridpur 
districts. Along the M/'ghna the Mo^hui fleet vv'as of siifhcient strength to 

unchallenged, and close to the river the pargana system follows the 
likeness of Dacca. But inland the Tippera pargatm arc large compact 
blocks as in Noakhfili. 'I'he geography of tlie parganas is illustrated by tlie 
map to be found in Appendix 11 to this report. ' The limitations imposed by 
the expense of reproduction in colou‘;s made it impossible to distinguisii 
every pargana separately, but in this map the largest parganas are shown 
singly and when mure than one is shown in the saipe way, they are parganns' 
closely allied historically and in the characteristics of the tenure systems 
now existing in them. 

134. The Muhammadans when they first came into Bengal found the 
, Kaja of 'I’ippera the paramount tdiief on the 

i« a 08 iisu . eastern side of the Meghna. His power only 

diminished towards the end of the 17th century. He had acknowledge* i 
the suzerainty of the earlier Moghuls and his property had hetm 
assessed to revenue althougli only lightly. In^ the I8th century 
the assessment was a full one and covered the hills as well as his 
remaining property, Chakla Roshnabad, in the plains. It was only in 
,1782 that assessment on the hills was withdrawn while at the same time 
the Raja for his mismanagement was exclud(*d from the settlement of his 
lands in the plains which were settled in parcels with talukdars. lie was only 
readmitted to settlement of Chakh^ Rosimabad'ac the time of tlie Decennial 
Settlement. Chakla Roshnabad was not included in the District Settle- 
ment Operations. For that reason, and because its history is described in 
full in Mr. Cumniiiig’s report of the settlement of the Chakla conducted by 
him between 1894 a:hd 1898 no attem{>t will Ik* ma*le further to describe 
it here. 

> I35i The Raja’s dominions in the plains at one time included Sarail, 

, Baradakbat, Gangamandal and Patikara parganas 
• as well as Chakla RoshnSbad. How ami when 

•’ ^ ■ thev were lost to him cannot bo found. The 

Rajmala, the chronicles of the Rajas, is the only reliable . sou rco of historical 
evidence, and like other chronicles of the Kastis devoted .rat her to tlie glori- 
fi6ation of the rulers at whose orders it was written than faithful to describe 
their losses as well as their victories. The Rajas wore too strong easily to 
be brought into subjection and according to ti'adition dissensions in their 
family account for the dismemberment of tlieiv 'domain. It is said that one 
Nayan Thakur after an abortive attempt to reach the throne betook himself t(v 
Delhi, turned Muhammadan and obtained from the Emperor a grant of wliat 
is now BaradSkhfit, Gangamandal and Patikara parganas in wiiich ho was 
able to establish himself. The Mirza family who owned Baradakat. Ganga- 
mandal and Patikara until the beginning of last century are according to the 
same tradition said to be descended from Nayan Thakur through his grand- 
daughter. According to a.notlier tradition it was the famous Isha Khan, 
Viceroy at Konargaon, who by some means or otlier was able to establish his 
hold on all four of those big and retain them as hik own prorjerty. 
It is possible that the truth is that a family descended from the Tippera Kings 
and turned Muhammadan, became united by marriage with the faniily of 
Ishi KhSn, and that both traditions are accounted for, in this way. 
BaradSkhSt, ' Gan^man'dal and PatikSra were held by Dewfin Hazrat 
Muhammad Kh&n in the reign of Aurangzeb. They passed later to Akft ^fidek 
who married the heiresB of his family and had three sons, Mirza Muhammad 
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Ibrahmt wlio t(x)k Buradakhat as liis share, Mirza Abdul Hussein who took 
Patikara and Mirza Muhamed JSfar who took GangSiuandal. 'i'hese ' thre^ 
brothers are mentioned by James Grant as the iiolders ol‘ the in 

1758. Sarail belonged to an altogether separate family descended from Ishf 
Klian< Of those four great Muhammiidan zamintiafis tht> 3 e have passea 
1.0 the families of Hindus who were no more than clerks ethployedin the - early 
days ill the British Administration and shrewd enough to take full advantage 
of thdir opportunities. , All three families have consistently remained absentee 
landlords takintr no farther interest in their estates than tP*jfet as much out of 
them as possible. The property of two out of t»he three is now under the 
Court of Wards, that of the third has been in the hands of the Receiver 
of the High Court for more than three-quarters of a century. The fourth 
Baradakhat has been broken up. Part is kkas mah&l and the inajot portion 
of the rest belongs to the Nawalb of Dacca. 

136. Baradakhat pargana wliioh fell to the share of Mirza Muhamad 
Barailaiiiiiit. [braliim was in Moghul times one of the nateUra 

parganas. The bulk of its revenue was jatgif 
devoted to the m iintonance of the fleet of boats organized with such effect 
by Shaista Khan that ho -was able with its aid to maintain effective dominion 
over the whole of Eastcirn Bengal. Mirza Muhammad Ibrahim had no son. 
His property was left in equal shares to his three daughters Azizannessa 
who married Mir Asraf Ali, Roshanara who married Mirza Muhammad 
Bakar and a third whomarruid Mirza Hassan Ali. The work of David Paterson 
who held the pargana khan aft<'r Mirza Muhammad Ibrahim’s death has already 
been mentiomid. Roslianara quarrelled with her husband who left his home 
and wont with his son to Patna. The boy .Mirza Muhammad Kasim married 
ther(( and returned when his father died to find that his mother had fiad to 
sell all but a share of /'Jsli/'St which he inherited. This is now the estate 
bearing Tauzi No. 26. This share and the five other shares which ha<i been 
Sold wore separated by partition. A one-anna share, now estate No. 25. wont 
to Mahesh Ray of Syanigram who sold it to Mr. Courjon of Cotnillaand it was 
afterwards purchased by the Nawab of Dacca at a revenue sale. Another 
one-anna sluire, now estate No. 309, went to Mir Asraf Ali and tifterwards 
half to Kwaje Abdul Aziz and half to Kwaje Alimulla who became Nawab of 
Dacca on his father’s death. A share, now estate No. 24. was pur- 

chased in part by Dhan Bibi, mother-in-law of the Nawab Abdul Gani of 
Dacca, and the rest came to him by purchase later. A share. Jiow estate 
No. 23, was purchased by Roshanara’s servant Sita Ram Podtlar, the ancestor 
of the Chaudhuris of Nabinagar, who hold it still. went to .Amirud«lin 

Dflroga of Dacca and his son Golam Moulla. The I'emr.ining shares of five 
ga/idan, now estate No. 21, and three /cams now estate No. 20, which have 
also passed to the family of the Nawab of Dacca make up the whole of 
Roshanara’s original one-third share. 

llasan Ali, who was soinething of an ascetic and devotee, and vvorshipi^er 
of the! Hindu Goddess Kali according to the fashion of "the days before there 
was any revivalist movement, among the Muhammadans in these parts, gave 
half his share to Mir Asraf Ali who thus obtained eight annas of the whole 
pargana. This eight annas share was sold for arrears of revenue .and pur- 
fihasod by Government on I9th January 1835 and the remainder of Mirza 
Hasan Ali’s share was similarly purchased at 5th May 1836. 

The Collector and the Commissioner seem to have been very much afraid 
of the responsibility of their big purchase. They first attempted to pursuade 
Khwajo Alimulla of Dacca to take it as Sarhdrakdr, but as only 5 per cent, was 
to be allowed him he refused. The old za«<t/ir/ars pape rs showed that nearly 
half the total of the rent-roll was made up by the dues of ^dlukdars (middlemen). 
Afraid that arrears would accumulate before a suitabl® form of management 
would be established the Collector then siigge.^ted* ‘‘ the expediency of my 
calling immediately on all the tdlukddrs to pay direct «nto my treasury the 

arrears due from their several tdluka they should in no ways be recognised 

as tdlukddt^ but under the style of Ziinmahdars holding such and such a 


t Wliers such Bharcii uh these which are complicated are mentioned the Bengali notation is used. 
* Collector to C.nntnissionor, 27th March 1835. 
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muMZ in trust on account of Government.” Hent once called upon «^ll tlie 
talukdSrs to file copies of the deeds by which their taluks had been created. 
Four hundred and Sevent<y*one were filed bearing a rental amounting to 
Jis. 6.7,455; and; showing I that salami {premia paid ' on settlement) ha 1 been 
paid to the extent of Us. 2,98,997. A few of these were deeds for tSluks of 
the secoad grade, but 90 per cent, of this rental had been paid direct to the 
proprietors. The talukdars had much to lose if their taluks were annulled 
and put every difficulty in the way of collection of rents. Ultimately 21 
taluks bearing a rental of Us. 2,300, the only ones found to have been in 
existence before the Decennial Settlement, were recognised ns taluks of which 
the rent was fixed in perpetuity ; the villages in which there had been no 
taluks were let in farm in 33 blocks ; and in the rest the talukdars were 
offered settlement as permanent middlemen whose rent was not however 
fixed in perpetuity. For the first period the'rent they were each to pay was 
to be one-third more than they had paid to the old proprietors. Most of the 
talukdars agreed to these terms at once but some did not. and the Collector 
attempted to hold their villaj^es kMs. In many instances the talukdars gave 
way after a few years and after some of them had brought suits to establish 
the same rights as they had had under the old proprietoi'S and failed. When 
they gave way as many did in 1841 they were admitted to hold on the terms 
of the Government’s original offer. 'I’he settlements were revised from time 
to time until the era of settlements, when all theyoar« (as the divisions 
of the 2 )arcaua usually containing two or three villages each are called), 
which- did not hold- talukdars and many of those which did, were sold after 
the revenue had been fixed to the bidder of the highest premium. The bulk of 
the two-thirds share of the pargnma, 25 joars was purchased by the Nawab 
of Dacca In some others the purchasers were the old taiu/tvfars or some of 
them and in others local men. The talukdars offered violent resistance to 
outside purchasers. Kveii the Nawab of Dacca had to compound with some 
of them and grant them fresh patni leases. Often the purchasers had to sell 
again to some of i\\.e talukdars who were opposed to them, or to call in a 
powerful man like the Nawab of Dacca and give him a patni right. In some 
cases as will be described later the fight is on still. Some joars 

found no purchasers. The talukdars although they were too strong for an 
outside purchaser to face, had not enough money to purchase, or, quarrelling 
among themselves, were not aide to combine to do so. These joars remained 
unsold and the proprietary right in them belongs to Government still. The 
account of the recent settlements of land I’evenue in tlnun will be found 
in Part III, Chapter II of this report. 

The level of rents in the permanently-settled estates is comparatively 
high. The incidence of rent of occupancy raiyats in a few of the largest 
estates is as follows : — 

Rs. A. P. 


In estate No. 20 
21 
2.3 




If 


24 

2,’i 


fl 


26 


... a 4 11 per acre. 

...5 4 3 ,, 

...4 4 5 

.>. 3 13 10 

...468 

... 3 3 10 „ 


137. Pargana Ganjamandal fell to the share of Mirza Muhammad 

.iSfar when his father Akft S5dek died. He 
. Gangamaiidal. managed, in collusion it is said with the P&ja’s 

Naib about 1763, to wrest Pargana Lohagar from Roshn5bad and add it to 
his own property callihg it J5farab5d. He was almost as influential a person 
as his eldest brother Mirza Muhammad Ibr&him. but like him he left no male 
issue. After his death the estate seems to have been sold to one Bftm Prasad 
Ray, but the agents of the old family collected as much as they could of the 
rent in advance and decamped. GangSmandal was held JehS^ by David 
Paterson who in 1787' surveyed all of it except Habili Muhammadpur across 
the Meghna in Dacca and prepared a rent-roll. In 1790 it was purchased by 
R&m Ratan Thakur of Calcutta, who sold it the next- year to RSjt Naba 
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Krishna Deb who had been Lorti Clive’s Dewati. His son Raja RSj Krishna 
left eight' sons who woro minors and dissensions began. The executors 
quarrelled and a partition suit .was instituted 'wiiiuh has not been disposed of 
yet. The property passed into the hands of the OAicial Receiver on the 16th 
of September 1836 and is in his hands still. The first receiver adopted the 
system of letting the estate in farm for three years at a time. It was so leased 
to the highest bidder every three years till 1896 when Rajfi Hinay Krishna 
Deb, one of the proprietors, took a lease in. his own name. It was twice 
renewed. In 1S)U Kumar Dhirondra Krishna Deb took it for six years and 
the principle seems now to be established that it shall be always leased (o 
one of the cosharer proprietors. The evils of the system of management and 
their results will be found described in parsigraph 26.6 below. The Gangamandal 
estate bearing tauxi No. 59 includes besides Gangfimandal pi'oper, parganas 
Singhair, Manaharpur, Lohfirgar and Sarippur and contains divisions called 
joars such as jodr RSmehandrapur, joar Goagachia, jodr Rohitpur, joar 
8ibpur, etc. Only one of these in Tippera, Joar Kalipura Bahirchar, was 
separated and now bears tauzi No. 39. The average rent paid by the occu- 
pancy raiyats in estate No. .69 is Rs. 2-13 per acre, in estate No. 39 Re. 1-12-6 
only. 

138. Patikara pargana remained in the hands of Mirza Abdul Hussein 

until the Quinquennial Settlement which was 
patikarii. taken by a speculator from Calcutta Ramji M5l 

by name. At the end of the term Aka Nabi, son of Mirza Abdul Hussein, 
took settlement, his father having died within tlic iiva years. Aka Nabi died 
in 1786, leaving a minor brother, Mirza dan, his heir. The estate w'as held 
lehTin for some ()eriod, and Mirza Muhammad .Dakar of Baradakhat acting as 
Sarbarakar on behalf of the minor signc'd a tahud (agi’eement) for the 
‘ ' — for settlement for eight years from 1199 B. S., 

* ■■ 'ahud 


for .he 

lotanu r.iioii m uvo 


Mohan Thakur. His grandchildren being in debt sold to I'rasanna Kumar 
Thakur in 1840 who sold it in turn to Dwaraka Nath Thakur in 1843. In 1848 


it was sold again and purchased by Raja Satya Charan Ghoshal d! the Bhukailas 
family founded by Jay Naraian Ghohsal who had been the .assistant of John 
Shakespeare of the Comi)any’8 Covenanted Service from 1768 to 1781 111*81 in 
Calcutta, then in Jessore and fin.ally in Dacca where he went as President of 
the Provincial Council. Raja Satya Charan was one of Jay Naraian’s grand- 
sons. The f.amily h.as large property in Calcutta as well as in Bakargjinj, 
Dacca, Khulna, Midnapur and the 24-Parganas. 

The ThSkurs had been in the habit of letting the pargana in farm and 
it was so hold by Mr. Delauney of Comilla when it was sold to Bliukail6s 
Raj family. He refused to take a fresh settlement and the property was farmed 
in smiill blocks. By 1856 when Raja Satya Charan died, 'extravagance had 
begun to make the family feel the need of ready money and in 18.68 Raja 
Satya Saran granted talukdari rights at fixed rents covering whole villages, lie 
added 3 pice per rupee to the current rent of each village and gave the settle- 
ment to the person who bid the highest premium. In this way taluks were 
created which brought in a revenue of Ks. 82,339, thus ensuring the payment 
of the revenue Rs. 6.6,067, and nearly a lakh and a half of rupees was realized 
in premia. The villages which were not settled with talukdars were sur^cjyed 
and the rent of raiyats fixed on the basis of the survey. As th^ result of 
quarrels between the heirs after the death of RSja Sitya SiwSi'who left no 
children a partition suit was instituted in 1871, and the estate wsisin the hands 
of Receivers who were frequently changed until 1901 when the suit was at last 
disposed of. Pargana PfitikSra fell to the share of the five sons of RSja Satya 
Saran. Thte suit and tho extravagance of the family had thrown them 
heavily into debt. The Receivers had had reeourse to the practice of letting, 
the property in farm and the affairs of the estate were in the utmost confu- 
sicMi. ARer a short attemot to manage it themselves the heirs applied to 



have it tajjcen over by the Court of Wards, which was done ifi 1904. /J.'o set 
the estate in order a record’of-riglits was prepared in ISOd-Od for the village 
covering 3S square miles which Raja Satya Saran had not settled with 
talukdars. It made the satisfactory^ collection of rent possible. Although the 
estate is a very valuable one it is still under the Court and it' will be ^bme 
years yet before the enormous debts of family are cleared off. The revenue 
as permanently settled in 1801 covered not only the original Patikai-a j)argana 
but most of Tappe Ramchandrapur which was a derivative of Bhulua,^a>'cana 
in Noukh'ali, the small pargana Yusafpnr. Khalilaliad and two other little 
blocks. The estate now jears tauzi No. 208. The average rent paid by 
occupancy raiyats, which was raised considerably in the disposal of applica- 
tions under section 105 of the Tenancy Act at the time of the {/reparation of 
the record-of-rights for the khas villages, is now as high as Rs. 4-2-.3 per 
acre which is Re. 1 above the average for the whole district. 

139. About the time of Isha Kl^an Sarail pargana passed into the hands 

of the Dewan family, the first Zamindar Majlis 
Gazi being of JshS Khan’s family. A picturesque 
?»tory is told how Nazir Muhammad, son of the 3rd Dewan of the line obtained 
a number of villages east of the Titas from Dharina Manikya the Raja of 
Tippera but it is not history. Throughout the days of the Moghul Governors 
of Sonargaon it was one of the Nawara mahnls, a large portion of its revenue 
being Jdf'gtr devoted to the upkeep of the fleet which maintained the Moghul 
dominion up and down the great rivers and engaged in the long struggle for 
Chittagong. 'I'lie was part of Chakla Sylhet until sometime after 
1722. The 7th Dewan in descent from Majlis Gazi had two sons Dewan 
Nazamuddiu and Dewan Baksha, All who inherited 9 annas and 7 annas of 
the ^r^a/ia respectively. ' DevvSn Nazamudd’n had two sons .Jafar Ali who 
receive I 5i{- annas and Sultan Muhammad who received 3J annas. Muhammad 
Hadi whose name appears in James Grant’s table from wiiicli a selection has 
b(.‘en reproduced in paragi-aph ^'6 of this report, was the son of Sultan 
Mahamud. His grandson had two sons and the 3)1 annas share of the pargana 
was in 1841 divided between them, one Dewan Manahar Ali getting | and the' 
othttr Dewan Emdad Ali getting i. The 7 annas share of the pargana beeam^ 
the estate bearing tauzi No. 2040, the Sj annas share estate No. 2041 and I he 
3K annas share estate No. 262. TheyarjjiV revenue under the Moghuls was 
devoted to the maintenance of 40 kosh boats for the fleet, and even to the 
middle of last century the thi’ee shares of the pargana were known as the 17 
kosha share, the 14 konha share and the 8 kosha share. 

The revenue of the Permanent Settlement was a somewhat heavy assess- 
ment and as early as 1802 the .5)1 annas share was sold for arrears of revenue 
and bought by .Tagabandhu Ray of Kasimbazar, who was Seristadar of the 
Mymensingh Collectorate at the time, in the name of a Muktear named J ugi 
Ram Chaudhuri at a very low price. Sarail pargana was at that time under 
Mymensingh Collectorate. Three years later it was trahsferrcMl to the name 
“ Ram Jay Ray, Ram and Jay being the names of Jagabandhu’s two sons. 
In 1814 the Zamindars sued to set aside the sale as fraudulent. They wo rw 
successful before the Judge of Mymensingh but the decision was reversed by 
the Sadur Detoani Adalat on appeal in 1818. In 1831 the pargana was trans- 
ferred to Tippera and in 1836 the 7-annas share was put up for sale and pur- 
chased by Narasingha R3y, Jagabandhu’s grandson. In 1856 Kmd&d Ali’s 
r|uarter of the S^annas share was sold in execution of a civil court decree for 
the Mbin (dowry) due to his wife. It was purchased by Nasaruddin, a 
pleader of the Judge’s Court at Comilla, who afterwards sold toMedini Mohan 
Bardhan and others. In 1885 the Manahar All’s three-quarters was sold in 
execution of a similar decree and purchased by the Court of Wards on behalf 
of the minor heir of tlfe Kasimbazar estate. The whole pargana therefore 
except a share of 17 gandas and a few Hanja now belongs to the 

KasimbazUr family. Its property was under the Court of Wards from 1866 to 
1869 (luring the minority of Annada Prasad RSy. When he died in 1884 his 
son, Asutosh R3y, was a minor. There was a survey and record-ot-rights pre- 
pared between 1890 and 1893 and the estafe came again under the Court of 
Wards on the death of the RajS Asutosh Ray in 1909. Estates 2040 and 2041 
have recently been amalgamated so that, one estate now covers 12,il aunas of 



the ' wh<^e ^rgana. There -are 30 reeumed ISkkerSj properties, oue fishei^ 
estate, twodiSra luahalsand 14 kharija t&luks in the purqana. All these 
estates are small,- the most important being taluk Bil Safla Ko. 833 and’ 
Nis! Sarail Na 508. 

Descendants of the old Dewan family still live in the par^ana in genteel 
poverty. Several of them receive small pensions from the family that has 
supplanted them. They were ostentatious but open handed men in the 
days of the f.imily’8 prime. They made liberal grants to priests of their 
own religion called “ //wamnaaar” and “ AAat/t” from the terms of ‘which it 
seems that some of them may have been Shiahs, and granted hrahniattarsy 
and ■* to Hindu priests also. To their tenants they gave settle- 

ments in perpetuity at low rentals called “ khoshbm" sometimes in exchange 
for service, sometimes even on receiving so small a present as .a dog which 
pleased them. They were great hunters and introduced into the country a 
broe<l of long dogs which crossed with the indigenous species have given the 
big powerful race of pie-dogs which are found all over lirahmanbaria sub- 
division. They built houses an<l mosques of which the oldest specimen is at 
Sar2.il and bears the inscripfion of the confession of faith followed by the 
words which in English run “ In the reign of the Badshah Aurangzeb. 
known as Alamgir, by the (a race of Gexi, this mosque was built by the wife of 
Nur Muhammad, son of Majlis fShahabaj in the auspicious month of Ramjan in 
the year 1080 of the Flight.” Majlis Shahabaj was the son of Majlis Gazi, 
the first Dewan. The date of the inscription is 1870 A.D. The finest 
moiiKjrial of the family is the embankment from Sarail to Shahabazpur with 
the ruins of tlie great bridge half way along it. 

'Phe KSsimbSzar family have proved tljeir very unworthy successors. 
They obtained their first acquisition in the »'state by means which must be 
looked upon as doubtful. They have since been absentee landlords always, 
taking their rents from tin* prop(?rty and otherwise showing no interest in it 
beyond making allowances to help certain schools. Their plan used to be to 
h'ase it out in small, farms and before the settlement of 1890 the rent-roll 
was in great, confusion. They created very few large permanent middle 
rights for they W(‘re alwa.ya well off and had qot the need for reidy moqoy 
to tempt them to create them for the sake of tlie salami wiiicli they 
would receive. Th<*i-e are. large middle rights in the pargana only in 
o8tat(« No. 262 especially in the share that belonged to Manahar Ali after 
1811. He created a number of rights at comparatively low rentals fot 

the sake of obtaining salami. In one case in 1861 he settled 152 firons in 
manzas Matial, Gutma, etc., in jmini at a rental of Rs. 454-6 receiving a 
salami of Rs. Vl,960. The average rent paid by (xicupancjy raiyats in estate 
No. 2040 (the Wards’ Estate) is Rs, 2-6-8 per acre, that in estate No. 262 
Rs. 2-11-9. 


140. Fifty-six kkarija taluks situated close to Br2hinanbaria are now 

called pargana Satrakandal, which is a name 
s«truk«MdaK formerly somotimes used for Sarail. 

141. Homnabad pargana was originally the property of a kayastha 

family. Hovv they lost it is not known, biit in 
notnnai>&d. 1725 it was given by the Emperor Shah Alum to 

Mirza Humayan Khan, son of his General .Jahangir Shah, who in 1716 came 
to these parts and secured for his master the allegiance of Ratan Manikya T ! . 
Raja of Tippera. The pargana was named Homnabad which is a corruption 
of Hnmayanabad after its first Muhammadan zamindar and the more part of 
it remains in his family to this day. The last, sole owner was Gazi Shah 
who lived about 1760* and loft one son and two grandsons by anotlior. 
The son Nasarat Gazi obtained a share of only /^ll* nt^w estates 8.3-93, 9 .t. 
549-551, 2083, 20.35, and 2036. One of the grandsons Al5 Baksha left two 
sons, Rahamat G5zi and Manahar Gazi and a daughter Fedai Bibi, and the 
other, Daulat G2zi, one son JSfar Gazi. At the Permanent Settlerneht Jafar 
G2zi was in poissessibn pE | of an anna only (now estate 96), Banna Bihi grand- 
daughter of* Fedai Bibi 1^41* now estates 94, 97-99^20.34,20.37, and 2038, 
Mihahar Gazi 141* estate. No. 100 and Rahamat Gazi «/4* estate No. 31.5. 
.lafar Gfizrs son'TmSm Baksha whd lived at BhaukshSr brought a suit against 


^ Tho Bengali notation again used for complicated sharea. 
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Baiiua Bibi in the Sadar Dewani Adalat in 1796 and got a decree lor a. share 
,of old now estates 98 and 99. Hannu Bibi was t wice, married. By 
her first husband she had one son Hussein Ali Chaudhuri who, married 
Maymuna Bibi, grand-daughter and sole heiress of Manahar Gfizi. and by her 
second husband a son Baksha Ali and a daughter JIdaya Bibi. Bannu Bibi 
gave her property to her two sons durjng her lifetime retaining a share of 
which passed one yanda to Baksha Ali and the rest now estate No. 94 to 
Maya Bibi when, she died. Maya Bibi’s property was the first, to be sold out 
of the family. It now belongs to Mahes Chandra Ray of Bfigniara. Asraf 
Ali one of Hussein Ali’s two sons married Arfannessa, Baksha Ali’s only child 
but died without issue. Ahamad Ali his other son gave the widow a share 
of 10 gandas, now estate 2037, keeping one anna, now estate No. 97, for 
himself. Arfannessa whose share was now estate^ 2038 and 2034, married 
again and her grandson is the present Nawab of Cumilla, Syed Hussein 
Haidar Ohuudhi^i. The share which belonged to Manahar Gazi at the time 
of the Peimaiient Settlement had passed to Ahamad Ali Chaudhuri through 
his mother. The share of Rahamat Gazi 4 / 4 , now estate 315, was sold for 
arrears of revenue in 1839 and purchased by ,Mr. Delauney of Comilla., It 
now belongs to his grandson Mr. P. .1. Delauney, the Courjon estate, Amar 
Krishna Ray Chaudhuri, etc. of Laksam and Surendra Nfith Ray Chaudhuri, 
etc. of Bhagyakul. A partition of the whole pargana t«K>k place in 1852 when 
land was set apart for each estates then existing and so recorded at the time 
of the thdk ten years later. , 

The share of Imam Gazi of Bhaukshar passed to his son and then to his 
grandsons. Muhammad Gazi Chaudhuri the eldest of the three purchased 
the 7 gandas share, now estate No. 95. from the descendants of Nasarat Gazi 
and added it to his own. His first wife gave him no issue and he married 
again Faizaninessa, the masterful daughter of Ahamad Gazi Chaudhuri of the 
other' most important branch of the Homnabad family. Ahamad Gazi had two 
sons, Yakub Ali, father of tlie pi’esent Secundar Ali Chaudhuri. and Yusuf Ali, 
father of the present Nawab Muhammad Ali Nawfib and two daughters 
F&izannessa and Latifannessa. When he died his widow retained 2 annas 
of his property, his children divided the remaiping 14 annas, and there 
was an amicable partition between th&;mother and the children. Faizannessa 
purchased the share of LatilnnnesAa who died before her mother. The shares 
which the three surviving children obtained when their mother died are 
those called the ‘‘Madari” shares, those which they had obtained on the 
death of their father being called the Pedari ” shares. Faizannessa was a 
very capable woman who managed her own property and proved herself more 
than a match for her husband. She is said to have compelled him to agree 
to surrender all his property to her in view of the stipulated dower of a lakh 
of rupees. She was offered by Government the title of Begum but would not 
accept it as she wanted the masculine title of Nawab. This was ultimately 
given to her. Of Muhammad Gazi’s property Faizannessa got a 9 annas 
share of estates Nos. 85, 92. and 551, 10 annas of estates 95 and 96, 8 annas 
of estate No. 98 and 3^ annas of estate No. 99. Nazamannessa his first wifb 
owned 1 auna of estates No.s. 85, 92, and .551 and 8 annas of estate No. 98. 
She had no children and made half of her property a wakf, apj ointing as 
mutataaZft Syeda Amfitul Elia Rezia Khatun. grand-daughter x>f Faizannessa’s 
first daughter Ayesha. Muzafiar Gazi, son of Muhammad Gfizi’s brother 
Bakhar Gazi, and father of Azizannessa who has married 8yed Emdadal Hak, 
got 5 annas of estates 85, 92, 96 and 551 and 12f annas of estate 99. His 
share in estate No. 99 he subsequently sold to Badarannessa, Faizannessa’s 
daughter, who inherited all her mother’s property and is the largest share- 
holder in the pargana. She takes after her mother, has always managed her 
own property and doAe so in a very capable manner. . She is now growing old 
and her second son, a man much dreaded by the tenants, has begun to take 
her place. Both she and her mother ruled their estates with an iron band. 
It is not often that a Muhammadan lady with all the disadvantages to which 
custom puts her is able, to make such a name for herself asthe‘'Nawfib 
, Faizannessa ” did. It is still more remarkable, that two women — mother and 
daughter—shculd show the same capacity when other branches of the family 
are showing signs of decadence. 
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So much of the very complicated history of HoinnabSd has been given 
to show that through all the changes that have taken place the old family 
has been able to keep most of the pargana in its own possession, but the 
shares, which were separated by the partitions in 1852 and subsequently, now 
no longer represent the property of separate branches of the family. The 
same proprietors re-appear in many different estates. 

Middle lights are few in all but the e/4 share bearing tauzi No. 315, 
and the general level of raiyati rents is higher than in any other pargana in 
Tippera except BaradSkhat. The average incidence of the rents paid by 
occupancy raiydta in the several estates is as follows : — 


share, estatb? Nos. 83-93 
estate No. 9.5 
estates Nos. .549-557 
estates „ 2083-2085-6 
share, estate No. 96 
I share, estate „ 97 
estate „ 98 
estate „ 99 
estate „ 2034 
estate „ 2037 
estate „ 2038 
Id I share, estate „ 100 
e/d share, estate „ 315 ... 


Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 


3 7 6 to 4 8 3 per acre 

4 2 9 

4 2 10 to 4 11 10 ” 

3 ID 6 „ 3 14 6 

3 9 0 per acre. 

4 8 6 ,. 


3 9 2 
3 7 2 

3 1 3 

4 9 2 
4 4 9 
4 2 10 


4 4 3. 


The allotment of land by partition among the different estates was made 
often in very small parcels, so that the estates are interlocked in a most 
complicated manner. Variations .in the average rent paid are due toenhance- 
ments made within the last 50 years by various proprietors, but the variations 
are not apparent in the figures given above on account of the fact that the 
proprietors more often demt with their shares of the rent in several estates 
rather than with whole estates belonging to them. Rents in the propei’ties 
that belonged to Muhammad Gazi Chaudhuri remained lower than would 
have otherwise been the case on account of the fact that he let out 
much of his property in farms for a period of 50 years. The ijaradars. when 
in the year 1318 B.o. the term came to an end, refused to quit. They claimed 
that the leases had been made in ]Mrpetutty and in some cases the landlords 
were unable to produce the original deeds to prove that this was not so. 
The dispute had been fought and won by the landlords before the District 
Settlement Operation touched most of the area affected, and the record-of 
rights has done no more than confirm the victory to them. There were 
villages over the border in Noakhali which came into the first block dealt 
-with and were surveyed in 1914-15 where the ijaradars had not yet acknow- 
ledged defeat. When the area of the pargana in Tippera was reached in 
1917-18 the tenants were found to be paying rent in almost every village to 
the proprietors direct. There is however one' case in which a suit is pending 
before the High Court and the rent was recorded as being collected by a 
receiver. 

142. The early history of pargana Chauddagram cannot be traced. It 
• was divided into six shares at the time of the 

Ohtuddagrim. Decennial Settlement. The six, shares have 

separate lands and now bearing the tauzi Nos. 33-38. The two largest 
shares, estate Na 37 (just over 4 annas) and estate No. .38 (nearly 5^ ann/is), 
belonged to a family of Muhammadan zamind&-3 at the end of the eighteenth 
century. They still own a quarter of an estate No« 37, but the rest 
passed from them. The remainder of estate No. 37 now belongs to Bijay 
Krishna and Kabin Krishna lUy Chaudhuri of LSks&m and others. There 
are about a dozen large besides many smaller ones and considerable 

subinfeudation in lower grades. Middle rights in Chauddagr&m are generally 
called “ t&lvkl ’* without anjr <jualifying epithet. Estate No. 38 was purchased 
in 1867 by Sib Dul&I Tewari of Coimlla and is still in the hands of his 
descSndants'but for the fadt- that a portion has been broken off and is in 
possbssion ^ some, of the Hdmn&bSd zaminddrs. The number of taluks" 
neld under estate ^o. 38 is very large, but they usually extend only to small 

12 
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blocks of land. Osat taluks and h&olas carry the sttbinfeudation solne distance 
further. Estate .No. 36 (three annas of the pargana) passed by sale' to- 
Krishna Kumar Basu of Srinagar (Dacca) as early as 1819. and his descen- 
dants still own two-thirds of it. ‘‘ T&luks** are not as numerous as in estates 
Nos. 37 and 38. Estates Nos. 35 and 34 b^ong to Bijay Krishna RSy 
Chaudhuri and Kailas Chandra Bay Ohaudhori and under them middle 
rights are numerous. Estate No. 33 belongs to Amar Krishna R&y Chaudhuri 
of LaksSm. But for a few rent-free tenures there is practically no subin- 
feudation. The average incidence of the rents of occupancy raiyats in the 
several estates is as follows : — 


In estate No. 33 



Rs. A. 

3 8 

P. 

6 par acre. 

n 

„ 34 


AAA 

3 15 

3 

•1 

ti 

„ 35 

• • • 

AAA 

3 4 

9 

11 


„ 36 

• • • 


2 5 

9 

11 

11 

„ 37 

« • A 

AAA 

7 3 

3 

11 

11 

.. 38 

• •• 

AAA 

3 4 

9 

11 


l43. Pargana Nurullapur is one of the largest in East Bengal 

and belongs to Dacca. In Tippera there are only 
Nurnlinpur. three Small khdrija taluks having land near the 

Meghna and Joar Lagneswar situated at the north of LaksSm . t^ana.. 
'I’his is covered by an estate bearing tauzi No. 6 of the Tippera roll and its 
connection with the main pargana Nurullapur is not to be discovered. The 
Decennial Settlement was made with one Abdul Kli3yer, but the property 
passed in 1800 A.D. to one Abu Taraf whose family residing at Sachipandaripa 
in Dacca town still held it until 1909, when all but a share of three-fourths of 
an anna was purchased by the Nawab of Comilla, and that share has since been 
leased to him in patni. There are no other middle rights except a vei’y few- 
rent-free grants to Muhammadans. The average rent, paid by occupancy 
raiyats is Rs. 2-1 1-6 per acre. 


144. Joar Lakshanpur belonged at the Decennial Settlement to Abul 

Khayer who held also Joar Lagneswar (Nurulla- 
joar Laiwiianpur. pur). It was Sold for arrears of revenue in 184S^ 

and purchased by Mr. Henry Rowe, the Civil Surgeon, who, unable to realize 
his rents satisfactorily, created a number of large permanent tenures in favour 
of substantial bhadralok of the locality between 1850 and 1860. Ultimately 


sometime before 1880, ho sold to the Sukul family of Comilla. The estate 
hears No. 5 of the Tattzi Roll. The average rent of occupancy raiyats is- 


Rs. 3-0-6 per acre. 

145. Dallai Pargana appears from a Lakheraj deed to have been held 
„ . by Abdulla Khan and iManbar Khan, sons of' 

*'■ Karim Khan, in the year 1683 A.D. A small 

share of * was separated early in the 18th pentury and was in the 
hands of one Ram PrasSd Chakrabarti, of Keatkhali in Dacca at the time 
of Permanent Settlement. It is still in the hands of his family and bears 
tauzi No. 332. The rest was divided in 1747 between Fateh KhSn and 


Baktar KhSn The Tutteh and Moroom mentioned by James Grant as the 
zaminddrs in 1758 are Fateh Kh&n and MSsim Khan, son of Baktar KhSn. 
The 9 annas was divided a^ain into ie/>w which went ^ to Dfinis Muhammad 
and which went to Taib Bibi. Her share was again divided into three, 
two of which were separated at the Permanent Settlement, now form estates- 
48, 305,632-634, 642, 654, 1161-1163, 1696 and 1722 and have passed into 
the hands of strangers except a share which ' belonj^ to Tajlazal Hussein. 
Chaudhuri of Ubrabari who is descended from the original ztmind^rs. The 
third small share with the shar^ of le/^H passed to one Muha^oniad, J$n and 
his sister GolSp Bibi, children of Pftnis. A partition ap^anbto have been, 
going on between them and the prq>netofs of the 7- annas s^rQ when there- 
was a failure to pay the revenue, and between 1834 and* 19^.7. 0overninpnt 
bought, up shares aniounting to <W>8I, ne^ly 16| annas of the por^hd,! povv 
bearing taust No. 424. It was surveyed in 1840-42 a chuha iureparecE 
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which is called KSlft Amin’s chitha. Baksha Ali Chaudhut'i had it in farm 
>£or 20 years paying Rs. 36 ,<j 00 annually, Arffinnessa, grandmother of the 
present Nawab of Oomilla, for live years paying Rs. 40,000 and Hussein Ali 
Chaudhuri of KSnchanpur for four years paying Rs. 45,000. In 1870 it was 
daimi settled with the NawSb of Dacca. Though the rent-roll showed a total 
of no more than Rs. 53,960, Rs. 45,209 from raiyats and Rs. 8,751 from 
talukdars^ the revenue was fixed at Rs. 52,722 and the NawSb paid 
Rs. 2,93,000 as premium. He had the estate measured in 1873 and on the 
basis of the measurement raised the total of the rent-roll to Rs. 83,696. 
Certain villages have been remeasured again since and the collections from t'ho 
property now exceed one lakh of rupees. The average rent paid by occupancy 
raiyats in the estate is Rs. 3-0-8 per acre. They usually pay direct to the 
Nawab and middle rights are very few. 

Three kharija taluks were separated at the time of the Permunoui 
Settlement. 

146. There are signs of an earthwork fortification said to have 

marked the home of the original Tora Zamin- 
dars in the village of Toragar adjoining Hajiganj 
to the east. TIio paryana is one of the oldest, in Tippera and appears 
in the Ain-I-AJcbari with an assessment of Rs. 2,622. It must have been two 
centuries ago that it passed to the Shaba family of zamindars who are said 
to have come from Burdwaii and settled at R&icho opposite Hajiganj. Part 
of the paryana had passed from them by 1758 to one Rasul Kasim Shafia, and 
there were dissensions among the Shahas thouiselves. A certain Muhammad 
Ibrahim, probably the proprietor of Baradakhat, was called in as an arbitra- 
tor to settle the dispute, and did so by carving Tappe Ibrahimpur out of the 
paryana and giving it to the father of Dhani Rani Ray and Devi Prasad Ray 
with whom the Permanent Settlement was concluded. The remainder of the 
paryana pas-sed to four distinct families. The original Shaba family retained 
a share of called the “ Shaha daflar ” and it remains in the same fainily 
to this day. There are now two branches — one living at Rainpur and owning 
and the other living at Balakhsl and owning the remainder. The estate 
now bears tnuzi No. 302 and the propoi'ty has now been privately partitioned. 
Some of the descend.ants of the family which obtained Tappe Ibrahimpur also 
live at Balfikhal. A share of belonged. to one Adam Khan Chaudhuri 

and is called the “Chaudhuri daftar'. /'i'bll/'® had passed away from his 
family to one Ram Prasad Ray before the Permanent Settlement ; the 
remaining now estate No. 301, passed away soon afterwards. Half of it 
now belongs to the BalSkhal Shaha family of Tappe Ibrahimpur in proprie- 
tary right and they have a farming lease for the rest. The share was 

sold for arrears of revenue and purchased by Government in 1834. It was 
measui’ed and divided into three dihis or blocks and farmed until 1861 when 
the dihis were separately cfdimi settled, the largest now bearing tauzi No. 375 
with the Ray Chaudhuris of Laksam A share of at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement belonged to the BrShmin family of Bakila and is called 
the “Brahmin daftar." There are now six estates No.s. 296-300 and 629. ,The 
Rampur Shaha family has purchased a considerable share ; most of the rest 
still belongs to the Bakila Zamindars. The largest share until 

recently estate No. 303, belonged to the family of Golfim Ali and Golfim 
hlartuja of Sangattola in Dacca and is called the “Shekh daftar." Gradually 
it pissed aw.iy from the original family and the number of sharei'S multiplied 
till they were more than a hundred. The estate was under partition when 
the record-of-rights of most of it was prepared ani has now been divided nnto 
33. The largest share belcngs to the est ite of the late Rai Abhay Charan 
Mitra Bah&iur who' made a fortune out of oontracts«for supplies to the 
Lushfii Expedition. Other imnortant co^sharers are Amar Krishna Ray Chau- 
dhuri of L&ksSm and Kailfis Chandra Mitra. 

The fate of the painis for aliquot shares of estate No. 303, each extend^- 
ihg to one or two wausas only, in the Partition Proceedings is to be found 
.mentioned id paragraph 2|l5 telow. Throughout Tora Paryana there may be 
said to be little Bub-infeudati<m. In the separate jands of the small shares 
forming estates 297. 301 and 629 there are no middlemen at all. There are 
vei^y few in estates Noe. 296, 298, 299 and 300, and the considerable number 
. 12 A 
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of middle interests found under estate No. 802 are mainly accounted for by 
rent-free tenures and small jotes. There are some rent-free tenures which are 
held under several estates of the pargana jointly. 

The level of raiyati rents in Tora is very low indeed. There Was 
formerly a considerable quantity of uncultivated land, and the numerous co- 
sharers in each estate have not been able to combine to undertake remeasure- 
ment and reassessment for many years. The average incidence of the rents 
paid by ocpupancy raiyaU in the several estates is as follows : — 


Rs. A. p. 


In the “ Sh&hS daftar " 

estate 

No. .^2 

• •• 

1 11 10 

per acre 

In the “ Chaiidhnri daftar ” 

estate 


301 

a •• 

1 11 

2 

99 

dSimi 

estate 


373 

• a. 

1 11 

6 

99 

In the Brfthiuin daftar " 

estate 

99 

296 

a a a 

2 11 

2 

99 

Ditto 

estate 

99 

297 

a a a 

2 7 

4 

99 

Ditto 

estate 

99 

298 

a a a 

2 7 

8 

99 

Ditto 

estate 

99 

299 

a a* 

1 l-S 

4 

99 

Ditto 

estate 

99 

300 

*aa 

2 1 

1 

99 

Ditto 

estate 

99 

629 

a a a 

2 9 10 

99 

In the “ Shekh daftar ” 

estate 

99 

30;$ 

aaa 

1 14 

0 

99 

now partitioned. 

Over the whole pargana the average is below 

• •• 

2 0 

0 

99 


147. How Tappe Ibrahimpur was dismembered from Tora has been 

described. Dhani RSm Ray held a share of /'bM, 
Tappe ibrihinipur. estate No. lOl which is held by his descend- 

ants living at HalakliSl to this day, and his brother Debi Pras&d the rest. 
When Debi Prasad died he left -seven grandsons wiih whom the Permanent. 
Settlement was made. The shares of two remained joint. The six separate 
properties now form estates 102*107. All these estates have been sold out of 
the hands of the original family. Three have passed to the Chaudhuri 
families of Solla. and Ninschintapur and the rest to Shaba families of 
RSmpur and Noagaon, the Hasus of Karaitala, Durga PrasSd Sen of Sachar 
and others. 

There are rent-free tenures held under some of the estates and the 
kh&rtja taluk No. 68 jointly, but the estates are otherwise separate. In the 
separate estates there are further I ent-free tenures, but beyond them except 
in estate No. 1P3 there is very little sub-infeudation. In estate No. 103 there, 
are 10 groups of co-sharer landlords who have made assignments of their 
sharers to local people for the purpose of collection of the rent due. The 
level of raivati rents is as low as in Tora pargana itself. The average 
incidence of rents actually paid by occupancy raiyats in the several estates is. 
as follows ; — 


Rs. A. P. 


In estate No. 101 

a #• 

2 12 

6 

per acre. 

99 

» 102 

a a* 

2 0 

3 

99 

99 

„ 103 

a 

... ‘ 1 14 

9 

99 

99 

104 

a a* 

... • 1 15 

8 

99 

99 

„ 105 

a»S 

1 n 

1 

99 

99 

„ 106 

a a# 

1 10 

,6 

99 

49 

« 107 

• ' 

aaa 

1 15 

1 

99 


148. The place called MehSr is famous for the mein which takes place 
• there at the Paue Sankr&nta (last day of the 

MeWr. month of Paue) to celebrate the tradition that thfr 

Goddess KSli appeared there under a great Banyan tree to the ascetic Sar- 
bananda Tbfikur. The place has given its name to the pargana but the Dfis 
R&j&s the old family of were not of the priestly caste. The par- 

^ana appears jn the Ain-l-Akhan with an assessment of Rs. 1»620. Tt was 
still in the hands of the samq family at the time of the Pe¥manei\|t Settlement, 
but was divided into eight shares. Four of these shares totalling l</4»lt// were 
purchased by Government for arrears of rent between 1834 and 1836. They 
were farmed for nine years with Mr. Henry Rowe who was Civil Surgeon at. 
Gomilla. They were surveyed in 1846 and divided into 13 dihie or blocks. The^ 
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proprietary settlement of these blocks at a revenue fixed for a term of SOy^TB 
and the decision at the end of the term that the revenue should not be revised 
have been already described in paragaph 127. Two of the dthi» were again 
purchased by Government for arrears in 186P held kh^s for 10 years and then 
dSmt settled. These two dihis bear the tauzi. Nos. 381 and 509, the other 
17 the Nos. 1889-1892, 1896-1899, 1902, 1904, 1909, 1910, 1912, 1914-1917 
and shares which haye subsequently been separated from them by partition 
Nos. 2502-2316, 2536-2545 and 2637-2647< If there were middle rights in 
this share of the pargana before Government’s purchase there is now no 
trace of them. A few middle rights have been created since, but as a rule v 
there is very little subinfeudation and very little complication on account of 
extensive coparcenary amonp' the proprietors. The rents paid by occupancy 
raiyati average about Rs. 2 in most of the dihia but are much higher in estates 
509 (Rs. 4-6-7), 1897 (Rs. 4-12-10), 1910 (Rs. 5-6-10) and 1912 (Rs. 9-8-7). 

Two of the onginal shares of the pargana representing three annas each 
were purchased about 1845 by Mr. Henry Rowe. He created a number of 
ahikint taluka about 1858-59 with rent fixed in perpetuity. He sold imme- 
diatety afterwards to Sib Sahaya Sukul of Oomilla, but his creation of the 
taluka does not seem, to have been done with a view to realizing as much as 
he could out of the property and then leaving it, for he took in most cases 
just less than a year’s rent as aaldmi (premium) and the taluks were settled 
at rentals high for those times. The Sukuls are still the proprietors. The 
estate bears the tauzi No. 328 and the revenue is rather over Rs. 10,000. 
There were recorded no less than 570 middle interests within it. Though 
the ahikmi taluka were not very many the subinfeudation opens like a fan 
from them in darahikmis. hdolaa and mirds tenures. The rent faid by 
occupancy raiynta in the estate averages as much as Rs. 3-11-5 per acre. 

The orififinal two annas share of the pargana was sold for arrears of 
revenue in 1835, changed hands again in 1840. and in 1853 was purchased by 
Raghunandan Thakur of Calcutta whose family owns it still. The estate 
bears tauzi No. 179 and its revenue is much higher in proportion to the share 
of the pargana which it represents than that of estate 328. The present • 
proprietors have granted leases which are called Sardsari Jimbaddria. The 
holders do not necessarily consider themselves middlemen so that, when it 
happens to be cultivators who have taken these settlements, these are not 
cases of “ tenures by promotion” so commonly found in Noakhali. The settle- 
ments created rights to hold for an indefinite term, but it was not stated 
whether settlement was being taken for the purpose of cultivation by the 
holder or for the purpose of subletting, and at the time of attestation of the 
record -of-rights the jimhaddrs were recorded as tenure-holders or raiyata 
according to the use to which they had put the propei*ty immediately after the 
agreements were concluded. There are very few middle rights named 
otherwise within the estate, but there are dar-jimbadars, and the total number 
of middle interests is more than 300. The rents paid by occupancy raiyata 
in the estate average Rs. 2-13 per acre. The remaining share of 
gradually passed out of the hands of the original family knd Muhammadan 
family yrhichin 1830 bought half of it. Now two-thirds of it belongs to' Qiris 
Mazumdar of Lakshmipur and the rest in small shares to others. There^tS« 
seven resumed Idkherdj properties in the pargana which were ddimi settled. 

149. When the Moghuls conquered thie Rajas of Bishnupur (Bankura) 

at the beginning of the 17th century, one dagan- 
aniiian i ^ member of the RSj family fled eastwards. 

His grandson RSm Chandra obtained permission to reclaim an area of ^waste 
land on the. banks of the Meghna. His grandson Nara Singha Chaudhuri 
was given the title of Gunarnabn ” by ShSista Kh^n and after him the 
pargana was named Gun&nandi. At the time of the Permanent Settlement 
the two original shares of 9 and 7 annas had become 13, and 156 khdrija 
tdluka were separated from the zaminddri. The pargana bad begun to feel 
the effect of dil avion before the Permanent Settlement and the assessment 
made at that time was certainly high. Thirty years later the prosperity 
of this part of the country had greatly decreased. Much of the land had 
gone out of . cultivation and the betelnut gardens run to waste. Probably 
a plague attaok^ed the trees, and there -may have been a pestilence among 
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the inhabitants, although Mr. Bruce* put, the deserted 'state of the country 
down mainly to over^assesstnent and oppression of the tenants by" their 
landlords. ^V batever may have been the facts, all but a share of 2^ gandas 
of GunSnandi zamindars came into Government’s hands by revenue sales 
between 1827 and 1835 as well as several of the khanja ialuka. 'The pi-operty 
was first farmed with Messrs. Courjon and Delauney of Comilla, bat their 
lease was cancelled on account of their oppression of the tenants. In 1844 
the property was surveyed and rents fixed. It was divided first into two 
blocks the North and South Dihis. Then the latter was divided into the East 
and West Dihis and each of the three dihis was separately settled in farm for 
50 years. The farms were renewed for 30 years, which period is still running. 
The North Dihi estate No. 1859 and the West Dihi estate No. 1861 are-in the 
hands of Paresh Nath Sen of the family of Raj& Raj Ballab, while the East 
Dihi estate No. 1860 is held by Beni MSdbab Sukul and others of Comilla. 
Estate No. 1859 has come under settlement of fair rents in circumstances 
detailed in part III, Chapter II, of this report where the manner of settlement 
will be found described. The average rent paid by occupancy raiyats was 
only Rs. l-3'll per acre l)efore this revision of assessment, although the land 
is from an agricultural point of view the most valuable in the district. The 
average rent paid in estate No. I860 is Re. 1-8-6 per acre and in' estate 1861 
Rs. 2-S-lO. 

150. Purandar Ray and Chandi Ray were two brothers who fled to the 

east of the Meghna after the former had refused 
'■ to give his daughter to Kedar Ray, one of the I wo 

famous brothers Chand Ray and Ked§>r Ray of Sripur. After their fall the 
two fugitives obtained the grant of 18 villages east of the Meghna from the 
Moghul Viceroy and the property \W8 named Purchandi. The revenue in 
Moghul days was half kkalsa and half jaiyir. natodra, and definite shares, 
separately dealt with at the Permanent Settlement but usually having joint 
lands, were set ap vrt for each. There were many khdrtja taluks sepai-ated in 
1793. Some have been diluviated but there are still 95. Forty years or so 
later the pargana having suflfered from diluvion twelve annas of the Ma/aa 
property and four annas of the tiawdr^ were purchased by Government for 
arrears of revenue. This property became the khds mahdl estate No. 1867. 
•Some years afterwards a further eight annas of the natodra was similarly 
purchased bv Government, but I'Oinained a separate estate until it was 
amalgamated with estate No. 1867 in 1913 at the time of resettlement of 
revenue by tlie Settlement Officer of Faridpur. who surveyed it during the 
Didra Survey of the Meghna between Tippera and Faridpur. Three annas of 
the nawdra became Government property in 1864 and was ddimi settled in 
1868. It is estate No. 697. The last one anna of the nawdra Government 
purchased as late as 1880 and it is still a khds mahdl bearing tauzi No. 1984. 
The remaining four annas of the khdlsa (estates 207 and 648) have remained 
private property. The settlement of the khds mahdls was carried out by the 
Settlement Officer of Faridpur in 1913. Even the moderate enhancement 
effected met with violent opposition at the hands of ithe tenants. "^Phe settle* 
ment of rents in the urban areas of the estates in C^i&ndpur town has not yet 
been completed. It was left for the Collector to carry out (m the lines of the 
Transfer of Property Act, as section 104 of the Tenancy Act was not 
applicable. The average incidence of rents of occupancy raiyats in the several 
estates is : — 


Rs. A. P. 


In estate No. 207 ... 

... 

... 3 16 per sore. 

»» M 6^8 ••• 


... 3 9 1 


M 697 ••• 

... 

... 3 11 11 

99 

„ „ 1867 ... 

t 

... 

... 3 14 

*9 t 

1984 

V 

... 4 13 

% 

99 


VkU iupra paragraph 49. 
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.161. The par^ana Maizardi in l^ppera appears to have had no conhec- 
. tion with the better known one of the same name 

• ihBakargahj. Its early history is unknown, but it 

was split into two shares annas and 7 annas and these were treated 
separately at the Decennial Settlement, when there were in all 39 kharija taluks 
formed. The 9 annas now estate No. 1976 w as purchased for arrears of 
revenue by Goyer^ w^ft"* ip it was in farm from 184^ to 1878 and 

smc^ that time has been a fchds mah&l under direct management. The? annas 
share now estate No. 176 was brought to sale for arrears of revenue in 1807 
and again later. By 1852 it had passed to the PSl Chaudhuri family who 
together with the MazumdSrs of Bakharpur (Ohandpur) still own most of it. 
Th^e average rent paid by occupancy ratyafs is Rs. 2-13-8.p6r acre. 


152. Pargana Syampur, which is very scattered, lies in the south-west 
„ , of Tippera and extends to a number of small 

^ . blocks in Noakhali district also, is in origin a 

Hlatodra mahal. Part of the revenue was still nominally naiodra when the 
Dewani of Bengal v^as taken over by the East India Company. That 
part, much the smaller, was assessed upon separate lands and was made 
a separate estate (now bearing tatczt No. 190) at the Decennial Settlement. 
The part whose revenue was khdlsa now hears tauzi No! 294. The latter 
estate was sold for arrears of revenue and purchased in 1836 by Mr. Charles 
Lamb of Dacca, who sold in 1860 to Pran Krishna Banerji of Calcutta and 
Gopi Mohan Ghosh of Murshidabad. The estate is still in the hands of their 
descendants although Gopi Mohan’s share is dedicated to the Hindu God 
Syam Sundar. The estate has thus been in J;he hands of absentee landlords 
for three-quarters of a century, and at various times they have assigned all 
of it to middlemen. Umar Charan Aich Ray .holds two Idocks in paint 
paying Rs. 2,704 and Rs. 1,563. Tlie Court of Wards holds another 
with a rent of Rs. 1,928 for Radhika Jiban Sen. A x)atni with a rent of 
Rs. 432 is held l)y Thakur Din Tewari of Comilla, and besides there are four 
large hdolas and some smaller ones. Subinfeudation is carried a considerable 
extent by small tenures subordinate to the patnis. The Natodra estate 
No. 190, belo:lg8 to the same proprietors as estate No. 294. The average 
rent of occupancy ratyats is Rs. 4-2 in the Nawdra estate and Rs. 3-2-6 in the 
khdlsa estate. 


153. Sakdi pargana took its name from Sakdeb Ray" one of its first 

owners. Tt was broken into 16 shares before the 
'■ Permanent Settlement and separate settlements 

were made. The largest -share i/HI just over one-third was settled with 
one Ganga NarEin RSy. It remained in his family till it was sold for arrears 
of revenue in 1873 and purchased by Syed Hasan Ali Chaudhuri of 
KSnehanpur. In 1888 it was again brought to sale and purchased by Madan 
Mohan Basak of Dacca whose descendants hold it still. Certain patnis were 
created under a three-fourths share of the estate just before the first sale and 
others by Hasan Ali Chaudhuri. The estate is now No. 261. There ai^e few 
middle rights under it besides the patnis which have arleady been mentioned. 
Another share of <4 was purchased in 1873 by Syed Hasan Ali and afterwards 
sold to the BasSks. Its tauzt No. is 617. Rents of occupancy raiyats in 
estate No. 261 average Rs. 3-13-9 per acre and in estate No. 617 Re. 4-3-4. 

Seven olthe original shares, making \M\\ nearly one-third in all, were pur- 
chased by Government for arrears of revenue between 1833 and 1836. They 
were farmed with Mr. Henry Rowe from 1837^to 1846 when they were surveyed 
at the same time as the purchased shares oipargana Mehar, divided into 12 dihis 
and then settled for 60 years on the same terms. In >866 a quarter of the 
revenue of each was abated on account of the disease which destroyed so 
many of the betelnut trees in the south-western part of the district. One of 
the dihis was purchased by Government again at a revenue sale in 1856 and 
ddimi 8‘ettle,d in 1864 with UsmSn Gfizi P&twSn of RSmpur whose descendants 
are still in possession. The 60 yemrs term expired in 1897 but the Govern- 
ment of ^ngal stayed proceedings for a reassessment in the case of the* 
purehased shar^ of Mebftr, and the estates, which now bear Nos. 1882-1884, 
1886-lf^, l8iH, 1906, 1^8, 1911 and 1913 are treated as having been 
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c?amt settled in 1847. It does not appear that even the remission of hue- 
fourth of the revenue given for the loss of the betelnut trees in 1856 
has been added again to the revepue. There is little subinfeudation in the d&tmt 
estates and the number of co-sharer landlords is usually few. The level of 
raiyati rents is very low. In estate No. 1888 the average is only annas 14-8 
per acre and in only one of the dihu is the avera^ above Rs. 2. The rents 
have not been systeniatically revised since the dihU were held hhas. 

The orionm share of now estate No. 260 was settled in 1794 with 
some of the ShahSs of Halal^hal. Their descendants still hold it. Shares of 
/&and now estates Nos. 258 and 259, belonged at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement to BrShmins of Bakila and are still held by their descendants. 
Another share now estate No. 257 has passed into the hands of a number 
of Muhammadans. Two shares of ^8 and were purchased by Government 
for arrears of revenue in 1 839. They have been held ever since and 
now bear tawd No. 1993. The remaining was purchased by Government 
in 1852 and has remained khan since. It bears tauzi No. 1992. Re-assess- 
ment of revenue in both tliese estates has been completed during the present 
Settlement Operations. All the estates of the paryam have separate lands 
but they are scattered in small bloqks over tc large number of villages. 
There is usually little subinfeudation. Raiyati rents average Rs. 2-6-3 per 
acre in estate No. 257, Ks. 3-3-4 in estate No. 258, Rs. 3-3-9 in estate No. 259 
and Rs. 2-7-1 1 in estate No. 260. 

154. Pargana Kardi originally belonged to certain Kars^ but had pussed 

to a Brahmin family before the Pei’manent Sottle- 
“ ■ ment. The property is known as “ Pargana Kardi 

six annas share,” but nothing 'is known as to what the 10 annas share 
represents. Kardi was purchased by Government for. arrears of revenue in 
1886, farmed for a few years with Mr. Henry Rowe, the Civil Surgeon, and 
afterwards surveyed and divided into dihis which were settled on the same 
terms as the dihis of Mehar for 50 years. One was purchased by Govern- 
ment in 1875 and is the khds mahdl estate No. 1875. The others are now 


held to be permanently settled on analogy with MehSr. They are estates 
Nos. 1893, 1901 and 1906. There cwere eight kharija tdluks^ created at the 
Permanent Settlement, two of* iwhich estates Nos.' 1991 and 1954 were pur- 
chased by Government at revenue sales and are khas mahdls. The average 
raiyati rents in estates 1893, 1901 and 1906 are respectively Re. 1-12-1, 
Re. 1-6-6 and Rs. 2-9-7 per acre. 

155. The zaminddr family of Pargana Singhergaon trace their descent 

from the famous General Man Singh. BEman 
‘“R Singh the 13th in descent from Man Singh is said 

to have come a fugitive from hie own country and settled at Hugla, then an 
island in the estuary of the Megbna. and built up the pargana which was 
named after his family. His family are said to have beaten off the attack of the 
Sur RajSsof Bhulua (the Noakhali in a great battle on their borders. 
They increased in numbers and almost in each successive generation a 
energetic scion of the race would break off and, build , himself a separate 
house in a different part of the paraana. Thus Dhmodar Singha RSy in the 
3r<l generation from B5mau Singh established himself at Gulisa from which he 
drove out the original inhabitants after a fight the memory, of which is perpe- 
tuated in the name of the village L&r6ir Char. R6j Biulab Rfty in the 6th 
generation went to SasiSli and founded a house, Pratj^ IrarSin B5y his son 
to Rupsa, Amac Singha RSy in the 8th generation to Karaitali and Raj 
Kalyan Ray in the I2th to Ghapitala.' Extensive ruins mark the site still 
known as the Ohfipitala R^jb&ri' where he built himself a house. Other 
branches of the family were ^similarly established at Kbajuria Mandartali, 
Ashta, Ohaumukha, Chandradwip (Kachua), Uzirpur fia Bakarganj), Adsha, 
Dallai Kalyan and JSisri. The part of the pwgana retained by the descen- 
dants of B&man Sin^rh who had stayed at home Mcame Tappe FnrriikkSbSd 
named after the onginal home of the family now in the united ’Provinces. 
A two annas share of Singhergfton passed to one ** Shekh Slbib*” and was 
transferred to Pargana Mnhahbatpur. The more part of whajt remained 
went to Raj Rallab’s house of SasiftlL There is an amusing story of how 
his son PratSp Narain was forced to turn Muhammadan, call- Einiself Fatlli 
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Chaudhuri and settled at Rupsa where the present Rupsa Zamindars eighth 
in descent from him still live. The Rupsa share had beenit»/io, but before 
the Permanent Settlement the ShSha family oE Lohagar had purchased 
and Braja Dalai of Dalal-Bazar (near Lakshmipur in Koakbali) Ai// leaving 
only for which Permanent Settlement was concluded with Hussein and 
Baktar Gazi of Rupsa and which is still in the hands of the family, the estate 
bearing tauzi No. 282. The Dalals purchased from tlie Lohagar Sliahas. 
Tlieir land was partitioned from the Rupsa share in 1789, but passed to the 
Rupsa Zamindars later, and now bears tauzi No. 345. Our. of the share 
left to the Sasiali branch passed to the Dewan of the family 
Sib Das Chaudhuri. It now belong mainly to the Basus of Karaitali. The 
iauzi No. is 281. The rest was divided before and just after the Permanent 
Settlement into twenty separate estates. Three of these comprising M/Zio 
fell in aiToars in payment of revenue and purchased by Government in 1834. 
Four kharija taluks were similarly purchased in 1838. The Shikimidars found 
under these estates were offered temporary settlements as tenure- holders 
which some accepted and some refused, and the whole property was let in 
farm to one Manu Oazi for twenty years, one condition of the lease being 
that he should plant 8,0()0 betelnut trees every five years. This he failed to 
<lo and his settlement was annulled in 1851. The next farmer was Syed 
Hasan Ali Chaudhuri of Kanchanpur. The estate is still a khas mahdl 
bearing tauzi No. 1996. Revision of land revenue has been completed 
^luring the present Settlement Operations. The remaining 17 shares of 
the par^ana, now forming estates 271-278 and 280 and others, are now 
mainly in the hands of Syed Shah Muhammad and Syed Abdul Latif of 
Rupsa, the Chaudhuris and Basus of KaraitaW, and the Guhas of Srirampur 
(Noakhali). At the time of the Permanent Settlement half of Singhergaon 
Pargana was dismembered in khdrtja taluks which represented the- parcels 
belonging to scattered members of the original family or acquired from some 
of them. Some of the khdrija taluks have changed hands several times 
and several have been purchased by Government for arrears of revenue and 
afterwards ddimi settled. 

It is the rule to find under the Rupsa Chaudhuris a large number of 
small pdtni taluks created a generation back each covering a separate little 
block of land. This is the case for instance in estate 275 belonging to 
Syed Abdul Latif Mia, estates Nos. 278 and 280 belonging to Syed Abdul 
Gani Mia and estates 282 and 345 belonging to Ahamad Gazi Chaudhuri, 
etc. In estate No. 345 there are 150 small and in estate No. 282 no 

less than 200. The middle rights are tenures by promotion after the Noakhali 
pattern. In the estates held by the Karaitala Basus and others there are 
somewhat fewer rent-paying middle rights which are more often called 
^hiktnis than patnis, but there are brahmattars and similar rent-free tenures 
in considerable numbers. The average incidence of the rents of occupancy 
raiyats in the several estates is as follows ■ 

Bb. a. p. 


In estate No, 271 

„ „ 272 

„ „ 27.'! 
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166. 

Tapp:> Farriikknliod. 


has already been mentioned that Tappe Farrukkabad was sepa- 
rated from Singhergaon. It .went to the branches 
of the Singh family at Giillsha, Ohapila, Khajuria, 
Jaisri and Karaitali. R&jS BiswanSth Singha of Karaitali left no son. His 
<laughter married one R&ni Gopal Basu. Before he die I the R&jfi made a 

13 
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taluk of all bis property in the name of his gi'andson still nnborn who was 
to be ealled Indra Narain. This tafwA was separated from Tappe FarrukkS- 
bad early in the days of the British administration and is the ancestral pro- 
perty of the Basus of Karaitali. It now forms estates 112-116 of the tauzi 
roll. There were many smaller khdrija taluks separated at the time of the 
Decennial Settlement representing as in Singhergaon pargana mainly the 
parcels of land belonging to scattered members of the Singha family or ac- 
quired from some of them. The main block of the pargana had been divided, 
9^ annas going to the Gulisa and Chapila l)ranche,s of t.he family and aiter- 
whrds devolved on Raja Durga Jay Singha. Sj annas to the Khajuria branch 
and 3^ annas to the Jaisri branch. The two shares of 3^ annas, estates 
Nos. 211 and 212, and estate No. 213 representing one-half of the 9^ annas 
share have now passed mainly to Rupsa landlords, who have as usual created 
large numbers of small paints. There are almost 200 under Ahamad Gazi*Chau- 
dh.uri, etc , in estate No. 213, and 150 under Asraf Reza (Jliaudhuri in estate 

211. The remaining half of Durga Jay Singha’s property was that which 
went to his son Ram Ratan Ray. The latter’s son divided it in two. Half, now 
estate No. 3.33, he kept and half, now estate No. 210, was dedicated to reli- 
gious purposes. There are many JSmAmcttrtJ S and a number of rent -paying 
middle rights usually called under estate No. 211, hut in estate No. 333 
now held by the Guhas of Srirainpur there is very little subinfeuilation. 
There are rent-free tenures under estates 210. 213 and 333 jointly and one or 
two rent-paying tenures hold jointly under estates 210 and 3.33 and 211 and 

212, otherwise the lands of the estates are separate. The average incidence 
of the rents of occupancy raigats is : — 

Us. A. p. 

Ill estate No. 210 ... ... 2 2 .3 per acre. 

„ . „ 211 ... ... 3 0 0 

„ „ 212 ... ... 2 4 (> 

)» ** 213 ... ... .3 1 G „ 

„ „ 3.33 ... ... 2 2 7 „ 

0 

1,57. The history of Mahabbatpur pargana which w’as formed late and 

Mai.abi,at,,ur. ”P j" obscurity. By the 

middle of the 18th century the zamindars had dis- 
appeared and the land 'had been parcelled ont among their old servants and 
the owners of certain properties, such as the Mazumdars of Baradia, who had 
held before the pargana was formed and had again become independent. 
The separate parcels, about two hundred in all, were treated as kkarija taluks 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement. The following were the most 
important of them : — 

(o) Taluk Hari (Jharan Cliaudhuri with a revenue over Ks. 5,000 was 
separated in the name of former servant of the old zamindars. It was later 
divided into seven shares, two of just over 4f a« nas, one of two annas and odd 
and four each equal to one-twelfth of the vvhole. These seven blocks have 
separate lands, but the owners of the blocks are not now distinct persons. 
One Bilas Chandra Mukhopadhyay owns the two .annas, three of the one-twelfth 
shares and fractions In each of the f annas. The ivmaining fractions belong 
to various persons. The main iodMk is estate No. 75 of the Tauzi Roll, small 
shares only being separate estates with 'I'anzi Nos. 76 and 77. There is a 
very large number of small jfatnis and haolas under the landlords, and nim- 
kdolus, etc., carry the subinfeudation further. Rents of occupancy raiyais 
average Rs. 2-1-2 per acre in estate No. 75 and are slightly higher in the other 
two. 

(6) Taluk Gobinda Ram Ray now estate No. 61 with a revenue over 
Rs. 3,000 was the property of a Servant of the zamindars who belonged to the 
old stock of the proprietors of parpana Narainpur. Originally it was six 
annas of the same property of which taluk Har Narain Chaudhuri was 10 
annas. Estate No. 61 is still mainly in the hands of Gobinda RSm RSy’s 
descendents Raj Kumar R&y and others. There is a very large number of 
small Brahmatlars under this estate and a considerable number of small rent- 
paying middle rights geUerally designated hdola or jote. Rents, of occupancy 
raiyats average Rs. 2-14 per acre. 
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(c) Taluk Sib PrSa Rup G upta now estates Nos. 265-269 with a revenue 
nearly Rs. 3,000 belongs to the Guptas of Kanohanpur who had boon servants 
of the M ihabbatpur z imindars. Tlie property has now passed into the hands 
of many dilfi.’ent people tho majority of whom are local .Muhammadans who 
have raised themselves above the level of their neighbours. Middle rights 
are not many but often extend to several grades. Rents of occupancy raiyats 
average Rs. 3 per acre. 

(d) What are now estates Nos. 133, 245 and 28.5, revenue about. Its. 1,.500, 
belonged to the Mazumdars of Baradia before Mahabbatpur became a pargana 
and are still in possession of the descendants of the same family. Middle 
riglits and especially rent-free tenures are comparatively few. The rent-pay- 
ing tenures are hdolas. Rents of occupancy raiyats average Rs. 2-14-6 per 


acre. 


158. 


The revenue of pargana Narainpur was put at the high figure 
Rs. 23,519 in tho Ain-I-^bari. This included 
the dues levied at the old port of Ohandpur whicli 


N&r&iupur. 


ns the Collector of Tippera reported in 1792 had been diluyiated long before 
that date. It also probably covered several other parganas now separate, 
Mahabbatpur, Singhergaon, etc., which are not mentioned by Abu Fazl 
Allami, but as they adjoined the Meghna must have hoen under Moghul 
dominion. Tradition has it that the pargana was given to one Narain Rao of 
Sonargaon by tho Moghul Viceroy as a reward for his military service at tho 
beginning of the 1 8th century. His family settled at Payali now in thana 
Matlab. Soon afterwards one Ajodhya Ram Saidal set himself up at Aliara, 
now under Kachua police-station, called himself Raja, built himself a fort 
the ruins of which are still to be seen and*began to harry the ueighhouring 
zaniinddrs especially those of parganas Kasimpur-Etkadpur and Narainpur. 
They called to their aid Raja Krishna Das Ray, son of the famous Raja Raj 
Ballab of Rajnagar, who defeated and destroyed Ajodhya Ram and was given 
portions of both Narainpur and Kasimpur-Etkadpur which were adcled to 
Rajnagar pargana. ' Next a powerful Moghul came forward and set up a claim 
to pargana Narainpur. The zaminddrs remembering what their quarrel with 
Ajodhya Ram had cost them bought him off by giving up a block of land 
which is called the Mugrai mahal to him in tho naiue of ShahzadI Khanun 
who was probably his wife. She was the grandmother of Mirza Ilossein Ali 
the devotee who built tho Kdlibdri and the mosque side by side at Narainpur. 
The mahal was treated as a separate estate at the Decennial Settlement and 
has by partitions in 1892, 1898 and 1907 become estates Nos. 255, 2153, 2297- 
2307 and 2650-2654 of the tauzt roll. 

Different versions of tho same story tell how 8f annas of pargana 
Narainpur passed from Rameswar Ray the zamindar with the hand of his 
daughter to one Dura Gazi a Muhammadan of Tulpai, and Rameswar left his 
old home and '.vent to live at Nalua. Of this 8f annas share, most of a share 
of now comprising estates Nos. 194-197 has now passed to Jagabandhu 

Shaha, etc., of Matlab, but sinall shares remain to Akrftmennessa of Doghar 
descended from the Tulpai family, to Golam Martuja Ohaudhuri of Damadardi 
through her sister and to a wak^ held by Abdul Gafur of Bangora, another 
descendant of Dora Gftzi. The share of now estate No. 198 was pur- 
chased by Mr. J. P. Wise of Dacca and sold by him to the Datals of Mehuran. 
The 7^ annas share which Rameswar Ray kept for himself now estate No. 199 
remained in the family till 1830. It has since chainged hands more than 
once and is now held by Golam Martuja Ohaudhuri, etc. 

Two of the kharija taluks separate from the 7^ annas share were •pur- 
chased by Government at revenue sales and ddirni settled in 1861. 

Though the Ray Chaudhuris of Nalua descendants of Rameswar Ray 
bold no share of Narainpur they still hold a large parcel of the neighbouring 
pargana Muhabbatpur in the kharija taluk bearing tauzi No. 61. 

There is not much subinfeudation in the Mugrai Mahal, but, in the 
remainder of the pargana there is considerably more. The middle rights are 
usually smalf and are called jotes, shikmis and patnis. There are as many as 
200 middle rights under estate No. 199, half of which are in the second and 
lower grades and the number of similar interests in the other estates is not 
smaller in proportion to their size. Though throughout most of their extent 

13a 
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estateB 194-198 have separate lands there are small areas which are held by 
them jointly. The average incidence of the rents of occupancy raiyats in the 
several estates is as follows : — 


estate 

No 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


Rs. A. p. 


194 

■ *0 


3 6 


per acre 

195 

• •• 


2 15 

10 

99 

196 

• •• 


2 7 

2 

99 

197 

• •• 


2 12 

7 

99 

198 

• •• 


2 6 

1 

If 

199 

• •• 


2 14 

3 

9 9 

225 

• •• 


2 11 

5 

9f 

2153 



2 0 

0 

99 


169. Hefore the power of Ajodhya 11am was broken by haja Krishna 
. ■ Das, the son of RSj lihallab, the tenants of Dakshin 

>a 8hin s i& ipur. ShShpur revolted against the zamindara and 

Raja Krishna Das was called in to quell them also. As a reward he took ton 
annas of the pargana for himself. The remaining six annas which comprises 
estate No, 40 is divided into nine shares with separate bloeks of land. Since 
the division however shares have often changed hands. Now the same pro- 
prietor usually owns a fractional share in several of the nine shares orginally 
separated. Thus Muhammad Abed Chaudhuri and Badaranncssa of Nischinta- 
pur and Nabadwip Chandra Pal own fractional shares in four of the nine 
and Aftabannessa CiiaudhurS.ni in three. The Kettlem(;nt record shows the 
nine orginal shares divided into 44 proprietary interests, but shares have some- 
times been brought together by one co-sharer having given his share in 
paint to another. There are on the whole few permanent middle rights, 
though the Nischintapur Chaudhuris have in the past 'been in the habit of 
granting farming leases, 'rhe rents paid by occupany raiyats average 
Rs. 2-0-10 per acre. 

160. A block from Etkadpiir was given to Raja Krishna Das for 

„ , , . . ■ the pi'otection he had given it against Ajodhya Ram 

as was mentioned in the last paragraph. These two 
2 ?ar^anoa Etkadpur and Kasimpur and thejalkar 
tnahdl (fishery) called MachuaKhal, most of the revenue being jdtgtr, became 
united in the reign of the Emperor A urangzeb as the property of one Raja Ram 
Nag, who is said to have come from KayrSpur in Ilakarganj, a mendicant on a 
pilgrimage and guided by a dream to have found under a tree in the village 
of Kasimpur a hidden treasure on which he laid the foundations of a large 
fortune. The ruins of the buildings surrounded by a triple moat which are 
said to have been his are still to be seen in the village and his descendants still 
live there. The Narattam Nag whom Grant mentions as owner of the par- 
cana in 1758 W'as his son. Narattam’s two grandsons day Narain and Rup 
Narain obtained 9^- annas and annas of the property respectively. Rup 
Narain sold three shares, one anna, halt anna and half anna, and the five 
shares were partitioned in 1825. They now liear fauzt Nos. as follows; — 
^ anna 54, ^ anna 55, 1 anna 56, 4^ annas 57, and 9^ annas 58. Two half- 
anna shares after having passed through the bands of several owners now 
belong to Golam Martuja Cliaudhuri and others of Damadardi. The 4^ annas 
share was sold for arrears of revenue in 1854 and purchased by Braja 
Krishna Ray Chaudhuri of Laksam whose descendants are still in possession. 
Both the 9^-anna share and one-anna share which had also come into the 
hands of the senior branch of the family were sold for arrears of revenue in 
1833.and purchased by Gaur Krishna Ray Chaudhuri of Laksam, but . the 
^ widow of one of t he former owners afterwards obtained a decree for one-third 
of both properties against the purchaser. Part of this was sold and has 
passed to the Ba.8us of Baherak and the Guhas of Bajrajoginii both places in 
Dacca district. 'I'lie other part has passed by inheritance to Hara Dayal Nag. 
Two-thirds of both estates have passed by inheritance to Amar Krishna Ray 
Chaudhuri, etc., of Laksam. The ancestral home is still held .by Chandra 
Kumar Nag descended from the old family which was allowed by the pur- 
* chasers to remain in possession of it. 

There are certain large shikmt taluks under all the five estates jointly and 
in their separate lands there is much 'subinfeudation extending as far as the 
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7th grade in estate No. 54. The middle rights in the first grade are not many 
but cover large areas. There are numerous brahmattars in the estate 
No. 58. The rents of occupancy raiyat$ in the several estates average ; — 


estate 

No. 

.54 

» 

11 

,5.5 

■ 

11 

11 

••D 

11 

11 

.57 

11 

11 

53 


* • • 

• # • 


Rb. a. P. 

... 2 14 11 per acre. 

.. 2 4 y 

...2 7 1 
..294 
.. 2 14 3 


161. What Raja Krishna Uas took from Narainpur, Kasiinpnr-Etkad- 

pur and Dakshin Shahpur, formed Chakla 
Bftjnagar. Narainpur and Chakla Dakshin Shahpur of par- 

gana Rajnagar. With the main bulk of the pargana west of the Meghna it 
was partitioned in five equal shares by George Thompson in 1791. In the 
block east of the river the five shares now comprise estates 222-226 of the 
Tippera Tauzi Roll. Estates 222, 224 and 226 are still pai-tially held the 
Sens who claim descent from Uaj Bhallab and the best known of whom is 
Babu Pares Nath Sen, Professor at the Bethune College. Estate 223 has 
passed to Amar Krishna Ray Ohaudhuri of Laksain and others and estate 225 
to Raj Kum3r Dfis Ray and others before the partition there existed a large 
Aaola in the name of Piiambar Sen. The parts of the Aaola falling after 
partition under the estates now bearing Nos. 222 and 226 wore made 
khartja taiuks and are now the estates numbered 41 and 42. Paros Nath 
Sen still holds nearly a half of estate No. 42 in which it may be remarked 
there are no middle rights at all, but estate 41 and most of the shams of 
the hiioLa under estates Nos. 228, 224 and 225 have passed out of the hands 
of the Sen family. In the as a whole, though there aro many rent- 

free tenures, Brahmattar, Britti and Debattar, rent-paying tenures are very 
few. Many of the rent-free tenures are held under the five estates jointly. 
The average incidence of rents paid by occupancy raiyats in the several estates 
is as follows : — 


In estate No. 222 


V 




228 

224 

22 .*) 

226 

41 

42 




• •• 


Rb. a. p. 

1 12 7 per acre. 

2 2 .-i „ 

2 2 6 „ 

2 0 8 



2 10 10 


162. Part of the revenue of pargana Srichail, a compact block in south- 
east of Damlkandi thana, appears to have hecn a 
devoted to the naicara in the time of the 
Moghuls. It belonged to a family of Brahmin mmindars whi(di is still living 
at Solla near Uajiganj. They had divided it into eight shares by the time of 
the Permanent Settlement. Gradually all were alienated by private sales or 
sales for arrears of revenue and the old Ray Chaudhuri family now retains no 
more than two kharija taluks. The number of proprietors is now large, most 
of them being local men, the Guptas of Katrapara, Chaudhuris of Chinamura 
and many others. Two of the original shares of the pargana comprising 
were purchased by Government for arrears of revenue in 1833 and 
1834. The lands of one of these shares were held jointly under it and one of 
the others. They were separated, the two purchased shares amalgamated, 
surveyed and held khas till 1839. They were again surveyed and let in farm 
for 20 years at the expiry of which term a datmt settlenvent was made in 1861 
with Dhananjay R5y of Chinamura and Sib Dulal Tewari of Coniilla. The 
latter’s share was subsequently let in patni to Ram Kanaf De, a co-sharer. 
The daimi settled estate bears tauzi No. 511, the othelf shares of the 
zaminddri the Nos. 286-291. 

There *is considerable subinfeudation in these estates except No. 288. 
The middle rights are generally called . mirds. There are also rent-free' 
tenures most of them Brahmattars in considerable numbers. The largest 
numbers of middle interests are in estates 290 and 291, in which also there 
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are respectively 8 and 10 sets of proprioters wlio realize their rents separately. 
Middle rights extend to the 6th grade in estate No. 287. There is only one 
6th grade tenure but there are several in the 5th grade. The ' average 
inculeiice of .rents paid by occupancy raiyats in the several estates is as 
follows : — 

Ks. A. P. 


In eatate No. 2K8 

A •• 

AAA 

2 11 

1 

per acre. 

.. „ 289 

• •• 

AAA 

3 13 

1 


.. „ 290 

• A • 

AAA • 

3 14 

3 


» „ 291 

AAA 

AAA 

2 14 

4 

11 

„ 511 

• a. 

AAA 

3 10 

4 

11 


At the time of the Decennial Settlement one-Hfth of the pargana was 
separated- in 36 kkanja ialuks (there are now 38 eatates). The reason locally 
given for there being so many talulcdars who could claim the right to he 
separated is that the pargana was not cleared of jungle till after its neigh- 
bours; In 1794 the mail runner from Dacca was devoured by a tiger on the 
north side of the pargana. At the time of the revenue survey much jungle 
still remained and there is one village Mahammadpur which t^till contains 
some jungle. Just before the Decennial Settlement it is said that the 
zaininddrs gave leases to certain persons who were to clear definite blocks 
and that it is those persons who claimed and obtained separation. The 
owners of some of these taluks are peasant proprietors. One village Thair- 
khola is covered by three estates which are entirely owned by cultivators in 
small shares. They cultivate their own lands and are continually engaged in 
disputes with one another which come before the Deputy Collector in charge 
of the Land Registration. I’he circumstances are almost unique in I’ippera. 

163. Mahichail Pargana belonged originally to the 'Ray Chandhuri 

family of Karaitala. Early in the 18th century it 
■ passed into the hands of Jay Deb Ray of Tarpasa, 

in Dacca district, who appears to have been an officer employed in theNawab’s 
establishment at Dacca. His son, Nara Singha Ray, came and settled in the 

S ana about 1730 and the family afterwards moved to Barera. They are 
called the Mahichail Chaudhuris though they now' live in comparative 
poverty. Almost all the pargana had been sold away piecemeal before the 
Decennial Settlement. There are now 34 separate estates bearing tauzi 
Nos. 149-167, 565-572 and 901-907, the minute subdivision dating back to 
1815 when there was a partition. Part of the revenue of the pargana in the 
days of the Moghtils was jdigir devoted to assist in the maintenance of Moghul 
fleet. The Natodra Mahal which was resumed and separately assessed either 
before the acquisition of the DewSni by the Company or shortly afterwards 
now bears tauzt No. 189. A ten annas share was purchased by Government 
for arrears of revenue in 1835 and after being let in farm for some 25 years 
was ddimi settled. 

In the majority of the estates of the pargana the number of co-sharer 
proprietors is largo and subinfeudation goes to a considerable extent in mirds 
and dar-mtrds tenures. In the Natodra Mahal there are 17 groups of co-sharer 
landlords who attempt to realize rent separately. By contrast to the others 
estate No. 165 the largest share of the pargana belongs to Jagat Chandra 
Aich Ray alone and there is none between nim and the cultivators. There 
are rent-free tenures, Brahmattars, etc., under several of the estates jointly, but 
otherwise their lands ars separated in small blocks interlocked in a most 
intricate manner. The rents paid by occupancy raiyats average Rs. 2-10-6 
per aqre in estate No. 165. In most of the other estates the middlemen have 
worked up the average very much higher. In the Natodra estate it is 
Rs. 3-.5-7. In estatq No. 150 it reaches Rs. 4-11-9, in estate No. 153 
Rs. 4-13-6, in estate No. 569 Rs. 4-12-5, in estate No. 149 Rs'. 5-11-10, in 
estate No. 157 Rs*. 6-6-5 and in estate No. 903 Rs. 6-13-7. 

164. The early history of pargana GopSlnagar is obscure, but it is 

divided into three shares, one anna (now estate 
opaniigar. Seven annas (now estate N6. 65) and 

eight annas (now estate No. 66), before the Permanent Settlement. The 
settlement of one anna and the eight annas shares was concluded with the 
same three Hindus and that of the seven annas share with a family of 
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Mahammadans. The pdrgam is now remarkable for the number of co-sharer 
proprietors in each estate. In estate No. 65 they number more than 160, and 
there are no less than 45 groups of them whose property is managed 
separately. The share of one such group is only a little more than 1-lOOOth. 

In estate No. 65 there are 23 such groups and in estate No. 66, 15. A small 
proportion of these groups have leased their shares in aliquot palm's in estate 
No. 65 andfn farm in estate Nos. 64 and 66, but otherwise there i.s practically 
no subinfeudation. The average rent of occupancy in estate No. 61 is 

Rs. 2-9-2 per acre, in estate No. 65, Us. 2-12-5 and in estate No. 66, Rs. 2-8-3. 

165. The early history of Tappe Durgapur (now estate No. 49) cannot be 

traced. It passed into the lian Is of tlie Rupsa 

• Tappe Durgupur. Cliaudhui’i family in 184i at a revenue sale and 

two-thirds is still in hands of branches of the family. 'I’he remaining share 
belongs to Dinabandhu Gulia Ray. The Rupsa Chaudhuris, as in their 
property near their home east of Faridgauj i)olice-8tation, nia<l»i settlement 
with all their tenants a generation back as shtkimidars in order to raise money 
by the premium to be paid. Most of the shikims are vei-y small, but a few 
of them are longer. The average rent paid by occupancy niiyals is as’high as 
Rs. 6-15-2, the high figure being explained by the fact that thoso raiyats are 
often persons who would now be no more than undor-raiyats but for the 
promotion of the raiyats to the status of tenure-holders. 

166. Daudpur Fargana was originally part of the property of the Raja of 

•Tippera. The history of its siqMi ration is not to be 
Uiiiidpur. discovered. In 1791 it stood in the names of one 

Mir Golam Ali Neogi (12 annas) and others. Thirty-four khdrija taluks were 
separated at tlu; time of the Decennial Settlement and the four rfnnas of the 
zaminddri was divided into 9 shares, only four of which remained to Muham- 
madans. The 12 annas share l)earing estate No. 46 at present belongs to 
8yed Mahammadulla and others of Haybatnagar in Mym.msingh and a 
number of persons quite unconnected with them. The number of groups of 
proprietors whose shares are separately managed is as many as 21. 'I'liere 
are very numerous brakniattar and jihika reiit-freo tenures and very many 
small shikimi taluks. The 9 estates of the I annas share belong to various 
persons of Satgaon, Brahmanbaria, etc. The estates of the pargana were 
transferred from Mymensingh to Tippera in 1820. The average rent of 
occupancy raiyats in estate No. 46 is Us. 2-9-5 per acre. 

167. The story goes that the Emperor Akbar at Delhi received an 

envelope from Isha Khan at Sonargaon which 
Nayibad. contained what appeared to be only a blank page. 

Nayananda Nag, a clerk employed in the court, was ordered to discover its 
purport. He sat up over it till dusk when shining letters appeared and he 
was able to read them. The writing had been done with a phosphores- 
<rt>nt fluid said to have been made from the bodies of certain worms. The 
messagt> proved important and Nayananda was rewarded with the pargana, 
which lie named after himself Nayabad. His family settled at Baradi on the 
western side of the Meghna, where it still has its home. At the time of the 
Decennial Settlement there were three equal shares commonly called the 
Eastern, Western ami Middle shares. They were until recently estates 247, 
312 and 218 of the Tauzi Roll. The number of the co-sharers among the 
NSgs became very large. Between 1878 and 1S85 several fractious from the 
Middle share passed to Rup Lai Das and Raghu NSth DSs of Dacca^ and at 
the beginning of this century other fractions went to Shdhd and Kdyasiha 
families of Uamkrishnapur, Nayachar,.Homna, etc. The pargana came under 
partition in the year 1899. The proceedings were so long drawn out that 
they were only completed in 1912. The three original estates became 61, the 
now ones being numbered 2786—2846. Besides there are 4 dip-ra estates and 
45 khdrija taluks in the^ar^fana. There are tew middle rights. The current 
raiyati rents were found often to bo disputed. Their level is rather over 

'Rs. 3-8. _ . . , . , .r , 

168. Tappe BSrikftndi consists of a number of villages near the Meghna. ^ 

They once belonged to Baradakhat, but being* 
Tappe BirikUndi. Unprofitable anil liable to diluvion the proprietors 

gave them up, and one SobharSm RSy of Barikandi, a DewSn of the pargana, 
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took settlement from the Viceroy at Dacca and named the property after his 
home. After the Permanent Settlement the bulk of the revenue was payable 
at Mymensingh. Rather before 1860 one l^udhai SardSr who was carrying 
the remittance to Mymensingh was attacked by dacoits and murdered on an 
island near Narsinghdi still called Rudhaimara Char. The revenue wont 
unpaid and the property was bought at auction by Amiruddin DSroga of 
Rupsadi . in Nabinagar Thana who was then employed in Myme*nsingh. In. 
1861 the 7 estates of theTappe which paid revenue to Myrnensingii and the 
one which paid to Dacca were all transferred to Tippera where they bear the 
numbei's 32, 122, 313, 320, 322, 335, 336 and 1124. 'IMie largest of these 
estates belong to the heirs of Raghu Nath Das of Dacca who purchased them 
from Amiruddin Daroga’s heirs. There are very few middle rights in the 
whole /;ar^ana. The rents paid by occupancy regarding which there 

wore many disputes are found on an average about Rs. 3-8 per acre. 

169. On cither side of the Meghna there is a group of small parganas 

and tappaa the origin of which is obscure. It 
10 itte arganaB. geems probaVde that being near SonSrgaon, the 

Moghul capital, they were given to persons connected with the administration 
as rewards for good service. In the pargana map attached to this report as an 
appendix, the land of some of them is shown with the Foreign Parganns for 
they belong distinctly to Dacca, while others have been shown with Tappe 
Harikandi which is larger than any of them. The officers of the Revenue 
Survey discovered no less than 122 parganas in>tho district of Tippera, but 
many of thorn are no more than names given to distinguish diftorent parts of 
properties whieh have never had separate histories, for example, parts of 
Ohakla Roshnabad and Gangamandal. 


170. Ihe following Noakhali parganas straggle Over the border into 
„ . .. Tippera : — Bhulua, Kancbanpnr, Tappe Jaynagar, 

oreiffu arganan. Tappe Ramchandrapur ; while Kadba which 

cofisists of a compact block round Barura to the south-west of the Lalmai 
Hills is held together with the two Noakhali Parganas Amirabad and 
Bedarabad under four joint estates bearing Nos. 21, 22, 23 and 24 of the 
Noakhali Tauzi' *Roll. The whole pargana is parcelled out in small 
which were formed in 1272 B.S. and 1276 B.8. Alfred and Eugene Courjon, 


the owners of 8 annas each, made permanent settlements with tlie cultivators. 


taking two years’ rent as salami. \ small block on the border of Sylhet 


belongs to Pargana Bezura of that district, and a larger area on the Meghna 
in the north-west of Brahmanbaria subdivision belongs to the Mymensingh 
^ar^ana Joan Shahi in which the most important co-sharer is the Nawab of 
Dacca. A considerable area on the Meghna west and north-west of- Matlab 
passed to the big Dacca pargana Rajnagar in circumstances which have been 
detailed. To Rasulpur Pargana of Dacca belong sonie villages in Daudkandi 
tAana and there are small blocks belonging to Bikrarapur, Nurullapur, Jafar 
fjzial, Uttar Shahapur, Tappe Ran Bhawal, R5mpur Noabad, Tappe Daulat- 
pur, Khizirpur, Tappe Kamrapur, IbiAhimpur, Mahaddipur and Tappe Raipur. 
The revenue of the area in Tippera included in those Dacca ^ar^anas is partly 
paid into the Tippera Treasury. It belongs to kharija taluks or shares of the 
zamindaris which have been transferred to the Tippera district. Most of the 
land of the Dacca parganas is close to the Meghna, but there are blocks 
belonging to Tappe Raipur found well inland, far away from lands of any 
other Dacca Pargana. 


CHAPTER V. 

Etatlstlos of Tenanoles and Renta. 

171. Statistics of the occupation of the land by tenants of various 
„ . . , . classes are given for each thana in Appendix D to 

this report. The figures cover as well as the area 
surveyed during the District Settlement Oper- 
ations the areas surveyed from Dacca and Faridpur, but not the area of 
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Chakla Roshnabad. Staiiatics arranged in exactly the eanic form wore 
prepared by the Settlement Officer of Dacca. The Settlement . Officer of 
Faridpur need different forms but the necessary figures to be used in filling 
up this form were obtainable from them without much difficulty. Similar 
figures could not be derived from the statistics left by the Settlement Officer 
of Chakla RoshnabSd. Statistics village by village and estate by estate 
prepared in the same form, have been collected in bound volumes and made 
over to 'the Collector, and it is to those volumes that the attention of a 
person interested in a particular locality or in a particular estate is directed. 
The figures for the. number of proprietors, tenure-holders, etc., refer to the 
number of “ interests appearing in the record-of-rights, i.e., the number of 
khatidns opened. More compact registers showing village by village the area 
held under the several estates having land in it and others showing estate 
by estate the area appearing in each of its villages were also prepared and 
handed over. 

172. Most of the land recorded in the occupation of proprietors, 3'8 per 

, j . . . cent, of the whole, is made up of small streams, 

.n occupation of propne- tanks and SUCh 

little waste land as there is which is included 
within the o.states, for which they pay revenue but which has not been made 
part of any holding or included in any middle interest subordinate to them. 
There is nowhere in the district land which comes within the category of 
‘‘ proprietors’ private lands known in Rengal as khamar, nij ornijjot ” to which 
tlie provision of section 116 of the Tenancy Act applies. That the area in 
occupation of proprietors is larger in Hrahmanbaria than elsewhere is on 
account of the btl area which is not fit for cultivation. 

17.3. The interests of rent-free tenure-holders are as many as- 15,436 

, . . , Such tenures are always small. Though their 

huMer. ® owners, usually high caste Hindus, often live in 

homesteads included in the tenures the cultivated 
lands which they cover are sublet to raiyats. The history of the estates 
and the personal character of their past owners have determined the number 
and size of such tenures in each locality. The large majority of them were 
created in favour of Brahmin priests. Such tenures are not often created 
nowadays nor have they been for the last half century. In Brahmanbaria 
they are many, for they were created in large numbers by the old Dewans 
of Sarail. Tho old zamindar family also Muhammadans that hold Barada- 
khat, Gangamandal and Patikara created them in considerable numbers, but 
the Muhammadan zamtndars of Homnabad created very few indeed. Tempor- 
ary tenures are unimportant. They are usually held by one co-sharer under 
another in the same property and have been created to facilitate tho collec- 
tion of rent. Up till about 1860 it was common for private landlords as 
well as Government to farm out large blocks to save themselves the trouble 
of collecting rent from tho cultivators, but thii pi*actice has fallen almost 
entirely into disuse. At the present time a farm of more than a small aliquot 
8hai*e of any property is hardly to be found anywhere in Tippora except in 
Gangamandal estate. 

The land in the direct occupation of permanent tenure-holders is 8’7 per 
cent, of the whole area. Such tenures are numerous all over the district. 
In Noakhali the number of cultivators who had been promoted to the status 
of tenure-holders upon' payment of a premium to the landlords was found 
to be very lai'ge indeed. The custom by which such promotions arc made 
extends only into the thams of Tippora which adjoin Noakhali, but certain 
few landlords who own land in other parts of the district as well as in 
Noakhali and in the south adopted the same expedient to r^ise money in all 
pai’ts of their estates. Such were the Courjon’s who held pargana Kadba 
just to the south-west of the Lalmai Hills and Muhammad Gazi Chaudliuri 
of Rupsa. In the centi'e and north of the district it is not uncommon to 
find Shahas'and Hindus of higher castes who are the. owners of permanent 
tenures keeping cattle and servants and cultivating land on their own * 
account.. ' The incidence of tenures of various kinds will be discussed later 
in Part III, Chapter I of this report. 


14 
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174. Baiydts at fixed rent hold 2*0 per cent, of the area of the district. 

, ... . They are many more in the southernmost thanas 

La„d«ccup.edbyra.y«l.. district than elsewhere. There are a 

few promoted to the advantageous position of having their rent fixed in 
perpetuity upon payment of a premium to their landlords, but most of them 
have been recorded mukardHdars on the presumption enjoined by section 50 
of the Tenancy Act. Further north the landlords have alino:it always been 
able to rebut the presumption. Raiyats who hold at fixed vents generally 
pay a little more than ordinary occupancy raiyats but- those in Sarail estate 
hold at very low rents. The average rent paid by mukarari raiyats in the 
district is Rs. 3-7-6. Settled and occupancy raiyats on cash rents hold 
80*6 per cent, of the total area and occupancy raiyats whose rent has not yet 
been fixed hold another '9 per cent. 

Non-occupancy raiyats on cash rent hold only 4 per cent, of the total 
area, and of this nearly three-quarters is in the Mcghna chars in Chandpur 
thana. 


Pro luce vents are found move frequently in Tippera than in 
Noakhali, but are not a prominent feature of the 
ro uce rents. 'land system as in Dacca aud Faridpur. Occu- 


pancy rafyots paying fixed produce rents were recorded as holding only 1,215'30 
acres in the whole disti'ict and others paying a share of the produce 1,986*11 


acres. Tn certain localities up and down the Meghna and in Brahmanbaria there 
are signs that the system is likely to become more common, and it is not by 
any moans improbable that certain middlemen with an eye to the preparation 
of the Settlement Record wore especially careful that those who cultivated 


their lands close to their honiesteads for them should not be able to claim 


any rights in them. The record of horgadars (cultivators who pay their 
landlord half the produce) as raiyats iindttr middlemen in Dacca caused a 
great stir in that district, and along the MtJghna opposite Dacca Tippera 
people have regular communication with those who live across the river. 

176. Undcr-raiyats without right of occupancy hold* 2*1 per cent, of the 

, total area, others with rights of occupancy 3 per 

Unci held by under-raiyatB. majority of both classes is fouiul in 

C'handpur subdivision whore the soil is especially fertile and the level of 
raiyati rents is low. Their average rate of rent is five times tlio raiyati 
rate in the subdiviiion. Their holdings usually consist of one or two plots 
only and it has been necessary to record these contractual rents as the rent 
legally payable following the rulings of the High Court, which have limited 
the application of section 48 of the Tenancy Act to cases in which the 
under-raiyati holdings are co-extensivo with the rait^ati holdings from which 
they are Revived. 

177. The average rent per acre paid by occupancy raiyats in each thana 

Level of raiyati rents. followS .— 


ChSndpur 

^atlab 

HSjiganj 

Chandpur Babdivision 
Comilla* 

Chauddagrim* ... 
LaksSm ... 

Chindina 
MnrSdnagar 
DaudkSndi ... 

Sadar Bubdivision* 
Brftbmanbftria* 
Nabinagar* 

Kasba* 

Brfihmanbaria aubdiviaion* 


Kb. a. P. 
2 10 5 

2 7 5 
2 6 8 
2 8 6 

3 9 2 
3 13 5 
3 15 5 
3 13 2 
3 13 8 
3 5. 4 
3 11 9 

2 5 11 

3 10 6 

2 8T1 

'2 13 2 


* Chakla Roahn&bAd is excluded. 
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The average .rate for the whole district is Rs. 3-2-2. The average rfte 
of rent of raiijaU deduced from statistics compiled from the record-of-rights 
in a. Bengal district commonly comes as a surprise to those who have had the 
experience of attestation of the rents during the preparation of the record. 

It is much lower than their experience has led them to expect. Especially \8 
this the case in a district where the cultivators’ rents ai-e usually of long 
standing. On enquiry both landlords and tenants admit rates higher than 
those actually paid, for it is very few tenants who pay rent for the whole 
area in their possession. The landlords’ amins who measure the fields and 
make the assessment make a regular business of taking money Iroin the 
tenants as a consideration for writing their fields smaller than they really 
were. Frequent remeasurements tend to eliminate the area for which no 
rent is paid, for his master expects an amtn to show an increase of area each 
time he is employed. East of the Meghna, however, remeasuremonts have 
not been frequent, although there have been more of them recently in ’I'ippcra 
than in Noakhali. It is the dishonesty of those who made measurements for 
the landlord that is the main cause of the difference between the area of a 
tenant’s holding according to survey and according to landlords’ papors. On 
the other hand there is no doubt that tenants in Tippera have often olitained 
land by encroaching upon cattle paths and perhaps by paring down the ails 
which divide field from field. The area covered by the ails is in any case 
but a very small traction of the area of field, 'riio extravagant allowances 
which landlords are sometimes found to have given in remission on account 
of ails are to bo accounted for rather by the ditficulty which uneducatcul 
people have of understanding the difference between linear and square 
measure, than by on the supposition that vpry wide ails were formerly the 
rule. 

178. The most noticeable featui-e in the valuations in the average rates 

of rent from one part of the district to another, is 
of raiyo<rrent8. that tlic existing rate follows the capability of the 

land for the growing of rice. It takes no account 
of the suitability of the land for growing jute which is now by far the most 
profitable crop that a cultivator can put down. Rents rule highest in the 
area producing good crops of both aus and aman paddy and are current with 
only slight modifications since the days when jute was a crop of no account. 
Jute is the only instance of a crop which has boon introduced on a large 
scale to the economy of cultivation in these parts perhaps for many centuries. 
Custom' gave no means of adjusting rents to the changed conditions which 
the introduction of a now crop produced, nor is one afforded by the Tenan<.*y 
Act which is based so largely upon custom. Thus it is that the profit from 
the spread of the cultivation of jute is not one in which the landlords directly 
obtain a share. 

In the last chapter the average incidence of raiyati rents in all the most 
important estates has been mentioned. Its broad I’elations to the capacity of 
the land of a particular locality for growing rice has been affected very 
considei'ably by the past history of the estate in which it falls and by the 
manner of men its owners have been. Generally speaking these variations are 
to be traced back to the time before rent laws had begun to crystallize, before 
the passing of Act X of 1859, but that is not always the case, 'riie level of 
rents in all the dihis into which Mehar was divided was the sanae when they 
were settled in 1847. The level in some now is three or four times as high 
as in othei‘8 and this is duo to the work of strong landlords in enhancing the 
rents. The very low level of rents in Tora pargana is due to the fact that 
rents were low in the early days of the last century and the reason for their 
not having been enhanced effectually is that there has always been a consi- 
derable number of co-sharer landlords who. were not usually on go^ terms 
with one another or at least wore unable to combine to faisq their rents. 
Rents in the adjoining pargana Dallfii were on the same lev6l as late 
as 1870, but the property passed to the single strong management of the NawSb 
of Dacca with the result that though the level of rents in DallSi is still below 
the average for the district it is more than 60 per cent, higher than in^Tora* 
The effect of the introduction of middlemen upon the level of raiyati rents 
has usually beien to raise it, especially when the rents to be paid by tbe 

U A 
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middlemen is not very low. A case in point is that of pargana Sy&mpur. I< 
is unnecessai'y, however, to multiply such instances as these. 

179.. The general level of raiyati rents is lowest in Hrahinanbatia thana 
, . . . i .. . 2-6-11 per acre. This is as it should be for 

CultiviltOTB of Br»hm„Ilb»rio 
have fewer advantages and make loss profit from 
their lands than those of any other part of the district. Next to Brahman- 
baria c tme liajiganj Rs. 2-6-8 and Matlab Rs. 2-7-4, while in Chandpur the 
average rate is only Us. 2-10-6. The average rate throughout the remaining 
tkanas is considerably higher except in the block of Kasba outside Chakla 
Roshnabad which belongs to the . ill-managed Gangamandal estate. The low 
level of rents in Chandpur<^ subdivision compared with that in other parts of 
the district is by no means as it should be. It is true that there are parts 
of Hajiganj thana only able to produce a single crop Sman paddy. There 
are also new formations in Matlab and Chandpur which are not yet fully 
developed, but such is the demand for land that these new formations when 
they belong to private landlords have usually been settled at rates higher 
than the average which statistics show for the two ihanaa. Even in the 
new formations which are kh&s mahals the rents are as high as the average for 
the old land in the sub-division. The low level of rents in Chandpur sub- 
division is to be explained by the calamity whatever was its cause, which sent 
so much of the south-western corner of the district out of cultivation during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, caused the demand for land there to 
be much less than in other parts and prevented any increases of rent until 
land was more sought after. The present prosperity has developed within 
the last 40 years with great rapidity. The level of raiyati I'onts has not risen 
iij proportion. The large Government estates in Gnnanandi, Purchandi, 
Singhergaon and Sakdi had been settled in farming leases for long terms. 
The farmers preferred to make other realization from the tenants rather than 
increase their rents and this met with less opposition. The estates of private 
landlords were much scattered and the most important families in reduced 
circumstances. Among the tenants were enterprising men who had come 
from elsewhere and brought waste lands under cultivation. They were not 
men whom such landlords could easily coerce. Rent laws had begun to 
crystallize. Rents had often been settled years before according to the 
number of botolnut trees which Stood in the homesteads. There were no 
establishe J rates of rent which could be applied to the ascertained area of a 
holding and the tenants clung to their rents as lump rentals the most difficult 
form of rent in which to introduce an enhancement. The result is that in 
the south-western cornei’, the richest in the district, rents rule lower than in 
any other part except the lowlying north. 

o . . , -.u average rate of raiyati rent in 

thoM nrotliM neighbouring districts taken from the reports 

of Settlement Officers compare with those in 

Tippera as follows : — 


Tippers 

Noakhali 

Chittagong 

Bakarganj 

Faridpnr 

Dacca 


Re. A. P. 

.3 2 2 per acre. 

4 4 6 

5 0 0 

4 8 10 „ 

2 9 2 „ 

2 13 0 


181. Evidence as to the rents paid by cultivators before the Permanent 
, , - . . Settlement in Tippera as elsewhere is very meagre. 

The assessment was^ made annually upon the 
raiyats. The rents were as is mentioned in the Fifth Report on the affairs of 
the East In'dia Company regulated ostensibly by customary rates, but in 
practice the Zamindara employed the device of the &huDah rather than eihploy 
men to re-measure the raiyata’ holdings w;ho would have lined their pockets at 
,tbe expense of both patties. Even in the rare instances when a measurement 
was made an abiodb had often to be put upon the rents calculated by ■ the 
application of the customary rates before the landlord' couM realize enough to 
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meet the revenue demand. Ifunoan’s report on Sandwip which has already 
been quoted in paragraph 110 above gives an instance in which the “MunsifF” 
who made a re-measaremeni there after well lining his own pockets produced 
a rent-roll no more than one-third of the revenue of the pargana and a 
{a. kind of dhvcdb) was added of Rs. 2-4-7 for every rupuo of the rent- 
roll. After Hie Permananent Settlement the tenants clung to the customary 
rates, and it does not appear to have been generally understood that they did 
no more than determine the proportion between the assessment upon holdings 
containing lands of different classes. 

182. Unlike the rents of to-day the customary rates before the Permanent 
„ ..... Settlement varied very much with the crop grown. 

Bavid Paterson giving eiamples of the rates 
“ recognizej by the tenants in ItaradSkliit in 1778 

while mentioning that there were considerable variations between those in 
different localities gives the following example of rates for land bearing 
different crops in one of them : — 


Cotton ... 
Aman ... 
“Pasilee” 
Boro 

Sugarcane 
“Pawn” ... 


Rs. A. G. K. 

1 5 l;l I pb 
1 5 » 1 
0 11 17 1 
0 15 3 3 
4 3 12 0 

... 12 tS 16 0 


T kani (*31 axsres) 

9f 

f* 

»* 


The figures after the rupees and annas are gandas and karas. These rat(;s arc 
higher than most which Paterson found. His rent-roll accounted for 
374,840 for which Rs. 1,68,926 was’ the .assessment. T\\e raigal in 

Baradakhat therefore paid about Re. 1-8 per acre. The assessment upon 
homesteads had boon made as lump sums proportionate to the raiyats’ apparent 
circumstances and prosperity. In Gangamandal his assessment upon the 
raigats was at a somewhat higher rate, about Re. 1-12-6 per acre. 

183. Rates dependent on the crop grown seem early to have gone into 
. disuse and to have l)ccn replaced by <lefinit.e rates 

*“ ■ for cultivate ! land, for homestead and hhiti (high 

land generally used for growing trees). W. S. Alexander, Collector in 1836, 
wrote of Baradftkhat in the following terms • — 

“ The rates generally average from Rs. 2 to annas two per knnee for the null or 
paildy lands and from Rs. 4 to Re. 1*^ for bh^tee and habitable. I could discover no lands 
however denominated Hasselah below 10 or 12 annas p&tkanee. The lands denominated 
Ihtlteet are exhausted lands which are suffered to remain fallow for a year or two during 
which period they become overgrown with a kind of grassy jungle. When required again 
for use the jungle is set fire to and forms a species of manure which strengthens and 
excites their productiveness. The lands denominated A;Ae«/aA are also taken by the raiyats 
at a very low rate which is regulated by the difficulties to be overcome or otherwise in 
bringing them into cultivation. This description of land generally averages 8 annas to 
1 anna per kanee'* 

Those were days when the supply exceeded the demand for land. 
Alexander gives the following rates for other parganas ; — 

Gangmfindal Rs. 2-14 to 1-4 per kani for ndl and Rs. 6 to Rs. 3 for bhiti. 

Nnrnagar Rs. 2 to annas 2 per kani tor nOl and Re. 1-4 to Re. 1 for bAiti. 

Sariil annas 3 to annas 8 per kani for ndl and Rs. 2 to Re. 1 for bkiti. 

PitikfiraRs. 1*14 to annas 12 per Aanf for ndf and Rs. 3-15 to Rs. 2-12 for &/<(f t. 

The figures are in terms of the BaradSkhSt kant ' 31 acres. It is mentioned 
that the figures have been ‘‘collected from the numerous cases of ^gula- 
tion Vil and Regulation V filed in this off.ee and consequently may be depend- 
ed upon”, and it is added “The numerous demands madh on the raiyats in the 
shape of Akherajat, Mutthote, Nuzzuranna, etc., are not taken into calculation 
in the above cases.” The rates are the ostensible rates agreed upon by the 
tenants, not rates calculated from statislics of area held and amount paid, and 
the figures tire too vaguely staled to be of much value, but they show 
that definite rates for homestead lands had appeared in Baradakhat and 
were in use elsewhere, and that rents in Gangamandal were higher than in 
neighbouring parganas. 
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184. J. F. Browne of the Revenue Survey ^ave figures for the rents paid 

in his day 1864. His rates again are ostensible 
rates* not rates derived from statistics. They are 


as follows : — 


For Rloa Land. 


Gangfimandal 

• •• 


a at 

Lowest rate of 
rent per bigha. 

Ra. A. -P. 

2 0 0 

Highest rate of 
rent per bigka. 

Ks. A. P. 

2 10 0 

Meherkal 


• •• 

taa 

1 

8 

0 

2 4 0 

PStikSra 

• I ■ 

• ta 

ttt 

1 

2 

0 

1 12 0 

Sariil 

«•« 

• •• 

aaa 

0 12 

0 

1 6 0 

BaradSkhSt 


• •• 

ata 

0 

6 

0 

1 6 0 

Dallfti 

• •• 

a aa 

aaa 

0 

2 

6 

1 5 0 

Nurnagar 

■ ta 

a aa 

aaa 

0 

7 

0 

1 2 0 

HomnSbSd 


aaa 

aaa 

0 

9 

6 

1 0 6 

Farrukhabad 

• «« 

aaa 

aaa 

0 

6 

0 

1 0 0 

Singhergaou 

• •• 

aaa 

aaa 

0 

6 

0 

1 0 0 

GunSuandi 

• •• 

• •• 

a«a 

0 

a 

6 

0 10 6 

Tora 



aaa 

0 

6 

0 

0 9 6 

Mahabbatpur 


aaa 

aaa 

0 

1 

6 

0 7 0 

MehSr 

• ft 

IMl 

aaa 

0 

4 

9 

0 6 0 


'I’iio domaiid for land, very much greater in some parts than in others, had 
a great influence in those days on the rates. Mr. Browne estimated tliat the 
liigliest rate in Gangamandal appropriated one-foiirtli of the value of tlio 
produce as ront, while in the south-west of the district, where there was more 
land than tenants could lje found to occupy the rent was one-eleventh of the 
value of the produce. The rates quoted for Gangamandal are more than 
double those actually paid to-day and there is no doubt that the tenants of 
Gangamandal have succeeded under the rotten system of management in force 
in cheating the landlords out of some of their dues, but it is probable tliat in 
that jnmjana Browne’s figures over-estimate what the tenants actually paid. 
Rents in Baradakhat, DallSi and Homnabad have now risen beyond those of 
Gangamandal, Sarail and Patikara. The powerful resident landlords of 
Homnabad and the powerful Nawab of Dacca have improved their position 
while absentee landlords have lost by their neglect of their properties. 

185. In Baradakhat in Paterson’s timo the assessment on the raiyats 

was about 8 per cent, of the value of their 

as a field crop had disappeared and rent was 
throughout the district a higher proportion of the value of the crop although 
not as high a proportion as Mr. Browne thought, for ho did not allow for the 
fact that no raiyat pays full rent for all his land. At the present time 
in an area like most of Homnabad it is 4 to 5 per cent. In an area 
like that of the Baradakhat estates in which jute covers a quarter of the 
cultivated land, it is reduced to about 3 per cent., and in the south-west 
of the district whore jute and betelnut trees pay the cultivators so well it is 
well below 2 per cent. 
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PART III. 

The Present Operations. 

CHAPTER I. 

Initiation and Progpess. 

186. The 24 years’ programme for the survey and record-of-rights of 
. , the Province presented l)y tlie Governinoiit of 

QoveXiS orindJa*** ^ **** Bengal to the Government of India contained 

gramme obtained the general approval of thej Secretary of State for India, 
but owing to political changes and the delay due to modifications in procedure 
it was not adhered to. In 1912 it was decided that the Dacca Survey Party 
should move on to Tippera and Noakhali. In his letter No. 476, dated 19th 
February 1913, tlie' Secretary to the Government of Bengal in the Revenue 
Department informed the Director of Land Records of this provisional 
decision, and requested him, after consulting the Collectors of the two 
districts, to submit through the Commissioner of the Division a report with 
a programme and estimate of the costs of surveying and preparing the 
record-of-rights. This report was submitted by the Director of Land Records 
in the following June.* It was proposed that one settlement operation 
should cover the two districts, but that no fresh survey or record should be 
made for Chakla Roshnabad Estate No. 252 of the Tippera Roll, the river 
zones adjoining Faridpur, Dacca and Mymensingh, which had already been 
survej'ed, or lor Dandra Pargana in Noakhali and certain smaller estates 
which wore under survey in Minor Settlement Operations controlled’ by the 
Collector of either district. The proposal was forwarded to the Government 
of India in August, the following five main reasons being advanced for taking 
these two districts next in order after those in which the survey had ah'eady 
begun 

(1) that the necessity of <!omploting the survey and record-of-rights 

for the whole Presidency was accepted policy and that Tippera 
and Noakliali formed the only part of the easternmost portion 
of the Presidency that remained ; 

(2) that tliere was evidence that middlemen had crept in between the 

cultivator and the landlord usurping the occupancy rights that 
should belong to the cultivator ; 

(3) that the people are notoriously litigious and disputes about land 

readily lead to criminal acts ; 

(4) that there were questions regarding obscure and unusual rights in 

land that it was necessary to clear up ; and 

(5) that in Noakhali there were a large number of temporarily-settled 

estates which were being settled piecemeal, and it would be of 
great advantage to have these estates regularly surveyed and 
the rates prevalent in them examined by an expert staff. 

As regards the areas in the two distnets in respect of which a record -of- 
rights already existed the Government of Bengal promisedf — 

(1) that the revision of the record-of-rights of the Roshnabad estate 

would not be undertaken without reference to the Govei'iiment 
of India ; 

(2) that no revision in the other estates would be' undertaken wilThout 

reference to the Government of India if it involved any material 
modification in the estimates sanctiondd by the Govern- 
ment ; and • 

(3) that in no case should any share of the cost of revision be 

debited to the Government of India without its previous 
sanction. 

* Director of Land Recorda* letter No. 3963, dated 9th June 1913, to the Revenue Socretaryf Govern, 
roentof BengAl. 

t Letter of Revenue Secretary, Gbvernmeiit of Bengal^ No. 1935 T.R., dated 2 nd Aiiguat 1913, to 
Revenue Secretary, Government of India. 
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187. In Banotioniitg the pt^osal* thB ^bvernment of 'India dedded that 

in the case of the reyision of the record-of- 
Sanction and notification. rjgfhts in estates for which a record was already 

in existence no part of the costs should be borne by the Government of 
India, but the whole co^ts should be borne by the landlords and^ tenants 
(or by the Local Government as usual where a revision of revenue was also 
made). Notifications Nos. 2639-40 T. — ^R., dated 11th October 1913, were 
publislied for the survey and the preparation of a record-of-rights for all lands 
within the administrative boundaries of the two districts with exception of 
lands comprised in Chakla RoshnSbfid. 

188. As regards the areas for which a 
1 , rocord-of-rights already existed the instructions 
^ ‘ given to the Director of Land Rccordsf were — 


(1) that a further enquiry should be made before it was decided 

whether Chakla RoshnSbad should be re-surveyed ; 

(2) pargana Sarail should be re-surveyed ; 

'(3) that pargana Niz Randwip (in Noakhali) and the river zones 
surveyed from Faridpur.and Dacca should not be re-surveyed ; 
(4) that the petty estates should be resurveyed, but that the Director 
of Land Records was authorized to omit any petty estate 
which had been recently surveyed if the survey and record 
were considerd suiliciently satisfactory. 


In passing on these instructions to me the Director gave two lists A and 
R of estates which it was proposed to re-settle and omit respectively. The 
basic principle of list 11 was to omit from resettlement all estates whicl) had 
recently come under the petty settlements except a few which it was 
inadvisable to omit because of their scattered area and the fact that they 
were so small or so intermingled with other estates that it was almost 
impossible to omit them. Recent potty settlements in Tippeva had only 
covered very small estates and it was only Noakhali estates that were 
included in the list II. Finally I was to make a careful investigation 
regarding Chakla Roshnabadf 

189. Within the river zones which had been made the subject of a 
, . , , . record-of-rights by the Settlement Officers of 

What was ultimately excluded. j^j^^idpur and Dacca there were certain tempor- 
arily-settled estates, both kha$ mahals and the property of private persona, 
which were not ripe for the revision of their assessment at the time of the 
Faridpur or Dacca operations. There were other estates of the same nature 
which had fallen partly within the zones and partly without. Reassessment 
upon such of these estates as were ripe for re-settlement or would be ripe 
befoi-e the end of the year 1920-21 was taken up. This involved the neeessity 
of revision of the record prepared for those parts of the estates which fell 
within the zones. I'he work was taken up from the stage of bujharat and 
in any village the blocks belonging to these estates only were dealt with. 
The nolification under section 102 of the Tenancy Act, as it only excluded 
estate No. 252 Chakla Roshnabad, required no modification to allow of the 
revision. The decision regarding Chakla Roshnabad was not reached until 
the end of the first season’s field-work in Noakhali. Some of the old maps 
of villages of Thana Chhagalnaia (Noakhali) were taken out into the field and 
checked on the spot by moans of “ Parted lines and field-to-field hujharat 
was made of four villages, to obtain an impression as to the present value 
of the old maps and records. In Appendix VII to this report will be found a 
copy of the report ,of this enquiry upon which it was definitely decided that 
(3hakla Roshnabad should not be re-surveyed or the record revised. Joar 
Palpara, a block of five villages of Gangamundal pargana was surveyed by the 
settlement party under Mr. J. G. Gumming which prepared the record for 
Chakla Roshnabad. The question whether to exclude this small block, which 

lies a few miles south-east of Elliotganj well away from Roshnabfid, was 

! 

* Letter of Secretary, Qovernmerit of India, No. 1337-344-2, dated 30th August l3ld. 
t Letter of Revenue Secretaryj Oovcgiiinenr of Bengal, No. 1847 T.— B., dated 28th October 1914, to 
Director of Land BecordH, Bengal. 
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satflcfd b 7 ihepy(n)rietor 8 askiiiff reoprd sliovild, 

group of Wilc^a called tihe Alokdia' part of Ohakla ]9o^ptpiq^.bf^ 

been the subjeofc of a> recori-of* rights a few years before Mr. Camming 'oogon 
the survey of .the whole estate and were ezdluded from his operations. Tbp 
old record did not share the good reputation of Mr. Cumming’s record and 
was nearly 3!) years old. One revenue survey unit belonging to f jj hn kln 
Roshnabad watt mapped and a record prepared by Mr. Camming, but the area 
lay in Comllla town and the record was not finally published. The opinion 
at that time was that the Tenancy Acc was not applicable in a 'municipal 
area. This was before the passing of Act I of 1907 which amended section 
1 (3) of the Tenancy Act in such a way as to make it clear that the Act was 
applicable in municipal areas except certain wiiich were definitely excluded 
from its operation by a notification on this behalf by the Local Government. 
Estate No. 252 having been definitely excluded by the original notification 
under section 102 this area and Alokdia Mahal were taken up under a special 
notification No. 827 L. li., dated 23rd January l9l9. Within the ambit of 
Chakla RoshnSbad it was found that there was a number of small properties 
belonging to estates other than No. 252 of the Tauzi Roll, resumed takheraj 
properties and the like. These were surveyed except one such small estate 
which had been the subject of a reeord-of-rights completed some six years 
before. As it was isolated among property of estate 252 and as the proprietors 
did not wish for a fresh reconl the estate was ultimately excluded as were 
also two small blocks of roadside land along to the Dacca*Chittagong 1'runk 
Road which wore ripe for re-settlement before it would have been convenient 
for the District Settlement party to deal with them. As the two were located 
far from any other property than that belonging to estate 252 the Collector 
proceeded with their measurement and reassessmemt. For the information 
of the courts, for example in t he matter of the applicability of section 111 of the 
Tenancy Act, and of the general public, notification No. 827 L. R., dated 
23rd Januury 1919, .was published in the Calcutta Gazette making it clear 
what areas in Tippera and Noakhali were excluded from the district settle- 
ment operations. It has been reprinted and will b(‘ found in Appendix Vl(ft) 
to this report. 

190. The area surveyed in Tippera and Noakhali was divided into four 

blocks to be taken up in four successive years. The 

.Suiiiiriaryo progrexB. fil'St block comprised the eastern and c<^ntral part 

of Noakhali district. The second block included the rest of Noakhali and two 
thanaa of Tippera, Hajiganj and Chand^ur. the portion of the latter surveyed 
from Faridpur being excluded. The thi»*d block stretched from a little north 
of Ohandpur to the northern extrenlity of the district and included thanas 
Matlab, Daudkandi, Nabinagar. Kasba and Brahman baria, the strips along the 
Meghna surveyed from Faridpur and Dacca being excluded as was also the 
part of Ohakla Roshnabad in thanas Nabinagar, Kasba and Brahmanbaria. 
The third block also included the small remaining block of thana Kasba out- 
side Ohakla Roshnabad. The fourth block in the centre of the district 
completed the .prograinme and included thanas Mura liicagar, Chandina, the 
portions of Gomilla and Cbauddagrain outside Roshnabad, and Laksara. 

The following statement in tabular form shows when each stage of the 
preparation of the record-of-rights in Tippera was carried out : — 


^■1 



Ativptatloo. 

i 

ObjaotlouH. 

Final pnblloa- 
tloii. 


Tftana HftilguiiJ And thana 

lOU-15 

NoTalibei 1013 j 

Novamber 1916 

i 

April to Ooto- 

July to Docem- 

• 

Inolnded in the second b nek 

Oliindpur uzuluding utrip 
BOrvey^ fiom Faridpur 


to JniM 1916. j 

to June 1017. 

ber 1017. 

ber 1918. 

• 

of the oparatlone. i 

Thanai Matlab. DaudUndli 


Nowrobor 1016 

NoTember 1017 

February to 

NoTombar 1016 

third block of the 

Nabinagar. Brahmlnbtrla 
and Kaaba axolndlng atrip 
BurTpyed from Faridpnr and 
Dacca and Ohakla 

Roahiilbid. 


to June 1017. 

1 

toJuoalOlri. 

October 1010. 

1 

! 

to April 1010. 

* oparatloiiB : 100 aqiiar uilleti 
attaatad ahead of pro- 
gramme between Jnh and 
October 1017. 

Record not Onally publlehcd 
In BrAhmanbftrU thana 

• 

nkmof Maridiiagar, Ohio* 

1916-17 

Kotamber 1017 

1 

June 1019 to 

NoTcmbar 1010 | 

I Final .pabiloa- 

yet , August 1010) 
llic fourth block of the 

dloa, LaMmt and Oomllla 
and Dbaaddaffrftm axclod- 
tog Obakla Bodmibid. 


to Jana 1918. 

February 1010. 

1 

1 j 

to April 1010 b 

tloo began 
July 1010. 

operatloni: ath'StaMo*! 

token op ahead of pro- 
gramme at soon as hajhamt 

Inlsbed. 
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Tb^re remain about four square miles which were traversed, cauastraily 
surveyed and for which khanapuri, bujharat, atl eststion and objections were 
completed between November' i91S and June 1919< Two square miles were 
the Alokdia ifa^ dl Ohakla RoshnSbftd* which had been '.excluded from 
Mr. Onhuning's settlement and the rest/cohsisted of small bloeks Jielonging 
tof'other estates, prop^ties within the ambit of the Cbakla Uosbn&bad. 

' The programme, upon which the original' estimates prepared for this 
settlsmeot wpre based, was that the attestation of the last block should be 
carried out 'between October 1918 and June 1919, that the disposal of objec- 
tions should occupy the next few months and that final ofiioe work and 
printing should continue until the autumn of 1920. The estimates provided 
for the pa^ of the Settlement Officer until September 1921 during wliicli time 
final publication of the record should be completed and his final report 
submitted. The fact that the last block, most of it, was comparatively high 
land, and comprised an area in which attestation of the record could well be 
carried on through the rainy season, pointed to the possibility of speeding up 
the later stages of the operation. There were presses enough and to spare as 
soon as the printing of the Dacca record was finished, and arrangements wore 
made to take over enough of them to print the recoi’d of each block in nine 
or ten months instead of a year. The fact that no cess revaluation was to be 
done in Tippora as in Noakhali facilitated the arrangements for accelerating 
the last stages of the operation. In the third block attestation of al)out a 
hundred square miles was carried out ahead of the programme before the 
Puja holidays of 1917. Objections under section 103A were disposed of and 
the final scrutiny of the record completed in the spring of 1918 in enough 
vilhiges to give the press records to print out of the third block beginning 
from July of that year. Attestation of the fourth block protteeded in full 
swing immediately after the bujharat season. 

The adjustment of the programme proved to have been nicely made. 
There was a little anxiety in June and July 1918 to obtain records from the 
third block to feed the press and again in January and February 1919 to 
obtain records for it from the fourth bhxik. The press is a voracious creature 
and liable to a Sudden collapse if its appetite is not continually and immedi- 
ately satisfied. Had the compositors at any moment found that there was 
not enough work to keep them fully employed, working as they were at 
contract rates, they would have been so discouraged that it would have 
taken months to raise the outturn again to its old figure. The calamity was 
however avoided and the completion of the final record was actually reached 
a full year ahead of the original programme. In the last block there were 
villages in which the record-of-rights was finally published no more than 
20 months after tlie commencement of the cadastral survey. Not only was 
there an important financial economy obtained by this accelleration of the 
programme in saving the heavy expenditure involved in retaining the super- 
vising staff, but the more promptly they got their printed copies the more did 
the tenants appear to appreciate them. 

A record-of-rights is like a snapshot photograph. More elaborate 
methods of judicial procedure and less brevity in the expression of its 
conclusions might i*emove some defects, but such touching lip ” would take 
much time and cost much money. Half the pleasure to be obtained from a 
snapshot photograph comes from seeing it as shortly as possible after it is 
taken. So the value of the record in the eyes of the tenants is much 
enhanced if it is promptly completed. 


, 191. The traverse survey of Tippera was uniformly goal. The 

Director of Surveys had much less than normal 
raverse survey. programmes of travese survey in the seasons in 

which his subordinates worked in Tippera. He was able to discharge many 
of them, and as he naturally retained his best men the work dune was better 
than usual. Traverse was good and sufficient. The only complaint there 
was to make was that, when the traverse was done late in the season, the 


traverser, forgetting that cadastral survey would be begun mueh early in the 
next year, sometimes placed his stations in the dry beds of streams which 
were^ found full of water in November and December following. There 
had apparently been some difficulty in closing on the stations of the area. 
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surveyed by the Settlement Officer of Faridpur in the north of Chandpur thq,na. 
and in oiling the northernmost main circuit and connecting across the 
Meghna with stations in Mymensingh, for there had obviously been corfreo* 
tions distributed along h series .of station^ at these, two points, bujt othea^ipfn 
no mistakes were discovered. 


Qadastrftl Survey. 


192. Practically the whole of the area to which the settlement opera- 

. tion extended was surveyed on the scale of 

Miimr. 16-inch to the mile. Here and there a market 

or similar locality where the plots were peculiarly small, was surveyed on a 
large scale and plotted on the margin of a village map with a reference to 
show its position in the interior in the map, but such a contrivance was only 
necessary in a few cases and for small blocks. The one case in which whole 
sheets were prepared on a larger scale that 16-inch to the mile was that of the 
centre of BrShmanbaria Municipality where several sheets were prepared on 
the scale of 32-inch to the mile. The district contains two other towns only, 
Chandpur and Comilla. Chandpur fell with the strip surveyed from 
Faridpur and Comilla is within Chaklu Roshnahad. 

The area of the second tdock in Tipi)era. 360 square miles, was divided 
into 3 L arranged in live ch’cles. In the third block, 745 square miles, 

there were 59 halkas in ten circles and in fourth hhxjk 707 square miles, 55 
halkns in nine circles. Each halka was in charge of a kanan^o under whom 
the number of amins employe I was usually ten. The survey did not as a rule 
prove difficult. In the southern part of the district hoinosteads an* to bo 
found scattered all over the face of the country-side. Towards tlje north 
the tendency is more apparent for the h<)me8t3ads to stand colh>cled together 
where the level is a little highi>r than in ibe surrounding open stretches. 
Especially m the south-west (‘very homestead is buried in the foliage of 
betelnut, cocoanut and fruit-bearing ti'ees and bamboos. There some sheets 
took the amins a long time in running ’* murahha ” lines as they are called 
forminjf the basis upon which depend * the subsidiary lines by which the 
details and field boundaries are plotted. Tho betelnut ti-ees arc often very 
(doscly planted but it was found that the difficulty of running suiwoy lines 
through them was by no means as great as might have been expected. 
Every tree gsows exactly perpendicular, the gardens are well k( pt and there 
is very little under-growth. The amins found therefore that they could see 
their flags for a surprising distance among the ti*ee stems. The thickly 
packed basti sites with few trees or none, standing (jn the small available 
strips of comparatively high laud in the lowlyiug parts of the district, 
proved a more serious obstacle to easy survey. On the other hand, tin* open 
spaces offered no diAiculty whatsoever. Therp were no impediments to be 
cleared away and no ingenuity on the part of tho amins was roquii’ed before 
their lines could bo run. Traverse in the densely wooded areas and indeed 
everywhere in Tippera proved good from the point of view of the convenience 
of the cadastral surveyors. It followed the village boundaries closely and 
subtraverse lines were frequent and well placed. Kanungos were instructed 
to compensate and/nm who had finished the survey of a particularly difficult 
sheet by giving him afterwards an especially easy one and vice ven/i. 
By such an arrangement it was possible to avoid the necessity of paying, in 
fairness to the amin, extra fees for difficult sheets anywhere in tlni district 
except in Brahman baria town and in the Mainamati Hills. 

193. There was really no more difficulty in surveying the Mainamati 

,n. .. . ...... Hills than in tho survey the open^parts of such a 

riie Mainamati Hills. district as HaxSribagh, for all the heavy jungle 

has been removed by Tipperas who chopped the wood up and sold^ it for 
firewood in • Comilla. Most of the Tipperas havb left for the Tippera 
Hills finding that there is not wood enough left to enable them to earn a . 
livelihood* in that way. Such survey was however new to the amins. They 
had never done anything of t^c sort before and were afraid to try. The 

15 A 
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hill^ are nowhere as much as a hundred feet above the level of the plains 
but their outline is often very ru^ed. The slopes of the central table land 
and the sides of the numerous hammocks towards both ends of the range, 
which are very aptly described by their local appellation “ mura ” the same 
word as for a cane-stool, are very steep indeed. An ajnin net used to the 
process of cutting the chain ’* found that the total lengths of his lines did not 
^ree with those shown on the sheet. It was new to him also to find in chain- 
ing along .a line that he sometimes dipped into a hollow so that he could not 
see the mark at either end. Some of the sheets were taken by dmtns who 
left them in de8))air and ran away. Those who were not disiuayed by the 
strange conditions, who preserved and finished their sheets, did very well 
in fees, for they were paid at higher than the usual rates, tlie rate for each 
sheet being fixed by myself after seeing the progress of the work, and examin- 
ing the country included. > The Cii’cle Officer in whose area most of the hills 
fell was a young Sub-Deputy Collector new to the work, who did not tackle 
it witii as much energy as he might have shown. One of the kdnungos 
took up much the same attitude as theam//M. He did nothing to help them 
m the few hill sheets in his hallea and on my inspection on one occasion 
I discovered that he had drawn two lines purporting to by -portal lines on the 
map without having actually chained along them. His hill sheets were 
taXen from his jurisdiction and the survey personally controlled by the 
Technical Advisor who made an investigation into what xiiGkanuvgo had been 
doing with the result that he was degraded. During the whole of my ex- 
perience in settlement work, I have never found a hdnungo to have shirked 
his work as this man did in the hill sheets. ' His ;work in the plains was 
regular and satisl^actory and he had always had a good reputation. The novel 
conditions in the hills seem to have upset his balance altogether as it did 
that of some of the drains. Lack of perseverence in the faC(? of novel diffi- 
culties "is perhaps a characteristic failing of some of his countrymen and his 
brother officers and some of his superiors wore inclined to sympathize with 


him, but it is a kdnungo's duty to supeiintend and check the work of his 
dmtns. His false nartdl Tines were shown dishonestly on the sheets and he 


dmins. His false partdl lines were ^hown dishonestly on the sheets and he 
fully deserved his punishment. 

194. The difficulty in hil areas is usually that the work cannot be started 

until very late in the season, while khanapuri 
Difficuitie* in hti BheotB. j bujhdrat have to be finished early, for the 

area will go under water after the first rains. This was the difficulty in the 
third block. The lowest-lying parts of a village had sometimes to be left 
aside, khdnapuri of the rest pushed on and the sheets sent for Aen extraction 
leaving the lowest portions to be surveyed immediately before bujhdrdt. The 
bed of a bil in other parts is generally found to be quite fiat and the plots 
large. Often in the north of Tippera that was not so. The beds of some of the 
Brahmanbaria bits are very uneven, containing curiously shaped pockets and 
winding hollow places filled with ioro-paddy while the rest produces nothing 
but reeds and coarse grass. The boro plots were difficult of survey, a very 
large number of offsets being necessary to pick up all the bends in their 
boundaries. MHion the bod of the bil was more level the boro plots were 


often small and the boundaries between them either ill-determined or made 


by irregular heaped up ails composed of decayed aquatic weeds which hkd 
been taken off the ground before the boro was planted. In places the dmins 
difficulties were increased by the softness of the mud in which the boro was 
planted. Occasionally tracts were met with positively dangerous to cross, 
where the cultivators push themselves about on the mud on plantain trees in 
order to transplant the 'seedlings. Not so much in BrShmanbaria thana as a 
little further south a, largo crop of disputes seemed imminent over the khatis, 
cup-shaped artificial hollows in the middle of the bils used for catching fish. 
As the water-level falls the fish move towards hollows of this kind and are 


easily taken. Generally the villagers in groups paid small sums to the land- 
lords for the fishing rights and made ready these kKdiis. These payments 
wOTe hot part of the rents of their holdings. They gave them n<5 more right 
than to catch fish. The khatis were usually too small to be shown clearly on 
the 16-inch maps ; possession of them for fishing purposes was very often dis- 
puted between one group of villagers’ and another ; and such possession was 
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by lio means permanent. It wa» uUiinatuly decided to give up the attempts 
which had first been made to survey khatis and show them separately on the 
map, and the villagers’ individual rights in them were not recorded as the 
record hardly seemed to be one which could authoritatively be made under 
the Tenancy Act. In other districts such, for instance, as Rajshahi it is 
common to hnd that a landlqrd has leased out to a t*M)ant a certain area 
without definite boundaries in a bit which never dries up sufficiently, for him 
to take ])ossession, and that the tenant has taken settlement as a speculation 
intending to claim the area when the bil dries enough for him to do so. Such 
cases wore not found common in Tippera although there were a few such. 
Tlie i*ecord in these cases followed rule 2o of the Director of Land Reconis’ 
Technical Instructions, Chapter III, Khanapuri. 

195. In the first season in Noakhali 14 new kanungos were employed 

but they wore not employed the second season 

All expaneiicc sta . when the operations which were on the point of 

starting in Jessore were postponed, and the nuinbrn- of Settlement Parties at 
work in the province reduced by one. The third season the work in Jessore 
was nqt taken up, Rajshahi Settlement had only a small block fot; survey 
and this Settlement was thorefoi’e the only one in the Province which had a 
full survey programme. The kanungo establishment was reduced by weed- 
ing out the less efficient and dischai'ging them temporarily, and the result 
was that in its third season this Settlement had a better staff of kanungos 
than has ever been brought together in Bengal before, or is likely to be 
brought together again for a long time to come. For similar reasons the 
staff of Assistant Settlement Officers and Revenue Officers employed in charge 
of circles at the time of cadastral survey^ was an experienced one. There 
were no Assistant Settlement Officers new to the work in any of the first 
three seasons except the Munsifs, who were sent two each year for' training 
for 20 months. Of the five Munsif Assistant Settlement Officers, who were so 
sent and employed in Tippera two proved themselves exceedingly capable 
officers and the remaining throe did work quite as goal as would ^o expected 
from officers of the Subordinate Executive Service of average capacity. In 
the second season the area surveyed in Tippera w’as' in charge of Mr. Leth- 
bridge. After that Government was unable to depute other Charge 
Officers of the Indian Civil Service on account of so many officers having gone 
to Military Service. According to the original programme there were to have 
been two Indian Civil Service Charge Officers each season, but only Mr. 
Pringle was sent and for only one month in 1918. Not only do kanungos 
and Circle Officers prefer to work and do work better under an Indian 
Oivil Service Charge Officer than under another, but the services of the Indian 
Civil Service Officers are according to my experfence far more valuable. 
Their absence went far to counteract'tho advantage, which the experience 
.and good quality of the intarinodiate staff gave. 

196. Noakhali and Tippera, especially the former, have been the source 

from which other settlements have drawn many of 
*® “"**"*■ their best amins. They ai*e men trained in the 

Koshnabad and Chittagong Settlements, and, though most of the original men 
have now dropped out of the ranks, their places have been taken by their 
•children and relatives whom they have trained up from boyhood. Previous 
•experience in other districts had taught me to look on the Noakhali dmins as 
the best Bengali antins to be obtained. As many perhaps come from Jessore, 
but they are not nearly such goal workers. They ai'e often sickly and always 
ready to make their living by other means than their legitimate employment. 
The second year’s selection of amins was better than the first, for Myinonsingh 
Settlement had finished its field-work and Jessore was not taken up. and the 
third year, when Rajshahi, the only other settlement having field-work to be 
done, had only a small programme, two thousand amins came to Comilla on 
the day after the Puja holidays, although only some 500 had been summoned 
and only 700 were require.d. That year very few amins who were not really 
good workers were employed. Jessore and Bankura settlements were started 
vthe fourth season, but the Noakhali amim seems to ’have preferred to come^ 
here and the 600 selected, although not so good as the year before, on the* 
•whole a good lot. 
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197. From the beginning the rule was insisted on that no “ offset ” was 

„ , , „ to be taken more tlian 100 links fi uin the cbain-line. 

etio 0 survey. superior Staff combined iii showing the 

amins that this was not intended as an arbitrary rule only. Over and 
over again it was explained to • the amim that by placing the chaiu-lines 
close to \ he field boundaries so as to pick up bends and corners, not only 
was accuracy ensured but much time saved, for it.is not in pulliilg the chain 
that time is spent, but in waiting for the man with the pole to go to a corner 
at a distance from the chain-line, manipulating the offset square, and waiting 
again for him to measure back'to the chain. The orientation of the fields and 
the continuity of the line of “ ails " along their short ends are peculiarities 
probably no more marked in Nuakhali and Tippei'a than in other parts of the 
Province, but full advantage had not been taken of them before. Each one 
of the kanungos and superior staff must have many times sliowii an dmin on 
the ground how he could best take advantage of them in placing the flags 
from which to run his chain-lines. The dmins proved quick to see the 
advanta^ and to learn. A few, understanding only the rule of short offsets 
and nothing more, took to drawing false “ stfikimi ” lines on the maps, and it 
became necessary to insist on a mark with a koddli being left on the ground 
where a chain-line crossed a boundary, but those few were either learnt 
ultimately or wore weeded out gradually, and it became tlie usual thing to 
find that an dmin had surveyed nearly all the open area of his sheets with 
offsets not more than .‘JO or 40 lihks, and that the general average of progress 
had decidedly quickened rather than the reverse. The accuracy of which the 
average Settlement dmin is capable has improved out of all comparison since 
I first entered the ' Settlement department at the end of 1910. The rule, 
originally put into force in Mymensingh, was insisted upon by which only the 
“ khdkd ”, a elieet of paper with the position of the traverse marks roughly 
indicated on- it, was at first given to the dmin. He had to measure the 
traverse lines and divide the village into '^murabbas" (quadrilaterals) by 
lines from one traverse line to another without seeing the actual sheet. The 
kdnungo himself was required to check the amines measurements on the sheet 
and to <livide it into quadrilaterals.' The rule ipakos sure of a correct basis 
for the dinin’ s field survey. It throws the whole responsibility for any 
mistake in that basis upon the kdnungo. 

198. A h igh average of '^partdl ”, check lines run across the. sheets by 

kdnungoa or superior officers, was maintained. 

ec o tieRiaet. Fifty chains per hundred acres, i.e.. linear 

miles per square mile surveyed was required in every kalka, but energetic 
kanungos vied with one atiother to do more. In the first block 3*76 linear 
miles were run for every square mile surveyed^ in the second block 4*0, in the 
third 4*25 and in the fourth 4*44 miles. Proper distribution of partdl more- 
over was required. Some kanungos were found too fond of leaving the dmin 
almost to finish his sheet and then running several long lines of partdl the 
same day ou the same sheet. Others were inclined to shirk the difficulty of 
running parted lines though.the parts of the sheet containing homesteads and 
gardens. Circle Officers and Charge Officers were required to pay particular 


attention to the distribution of partdl according to both place and time. The 
character and extent of the corrections made upon partaZ, the experience of 
the kdnungos at bujhdrat and the Attestation Officers, the field inspection of 
superior oflicers and the criticisms which have been made by the Director of 
Surveys from time to time show that the care which was taken at the stage of 
kistvMf has been well repaid in the accuracy of the maps. Coming from settle- 
ment work in Nator subdivision in Rajshal^i, I was able to appreciate the great 
advantage which comes from the staff being able to work continuously 
without interruption'^ caused by malarial fever, which W'as met with in 
Tippera only in •a small part of the last block. Altogether Tippera-Noakhali 
Settlement has had advantages which no Bengal Settlement has had before or 
will have again for a long time to come, and it would have been a matter for 
regret if the maps had not been as good and as accurate as such maps are 
ever likely to be, until a method of projection and rectification is invented 
which will enable Ciklastral maps to be prepared by photographing from 
the air. 
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199. At the begiiining of each season a few cultivators objected to the 

survey.being started before tlieir paddy was out, 

What the oBn«* made. amins were doing more harm 

than they need, but kanunyos and Circle Officers took care to see tliat this 
was not allowed to be so and no real harm was done anywhere. In the 
second season it seemed that there was some disaffection over the starting of 
the work fomented apparently by non>agriculturatists in ChSndpur, but it soon 
disappeared. In the third block the }^ople of Brahinanbaria showed at first 
marked hostility, perhaps remembering t}ie ways of amtns from the time of 
the Sarfiil Settlement, and their opposition took the form of insritutii^g 
criminal cases against .the Settlement staff. The attitude taken up by the 
Subdivisional Officer did not helj) matters. In one case on receiving the 
complaint he issued process against an amin for an alleged petty assault 
without informing any of the latter’s superiors and without any preliminary 
enquiry. The complaint afterwards proved to be false, but the Subdivisional 
Officer’s action for the. moment put a stop to survey work in that village and 
in those near by. In another village & kanungo had gone to run line. 

While engaged in his work he gave his pony to a cultivator to hold. The 
man lot it go. It began to graze and when the kanungo had finished what 
he was doing he saw the villagers setting off with it to the pound. He 
fetched it back and the result was a cattle rescue ” case. A complaint was 
made against another Icanungo that he had used insulting language. Though 
the kdnungi) was one of the most senior, a man educated at Alighar College, 
the Subdivisional Officer sent the petition of complaint to the local panchagat, 
a man who could liarely read and write, to hold an enquiry. This complaint 
also proved false' and there were others. La^er in the season two kdnungos 
were assaulted and there were sevei'al instances of bricks being thrown upon 
their tents ai night. The people of Brahinanbaria are more truculent than 
further south, but their hostility to the dmins ceased after the first few weeks. 
Probably they found they had little reason to fear exactions by them. In the 
fast block there was no hostility from any. Throughout the district com- 
plaints that dmtns had taken money were very few indeed. That they 
seemed to devote all their energies to their work and made such excellent 
pVogress with it, pointed to their dependence upon their fees. It may have 
been partly because the Tippora cultivators are far from unsophisticated and 
•quite unready to give something for no tangible i-eturn, but 1 believe that the 
amount of cash realized by dmins from villagers and put into their own pockets 
was very small indeed. Amins must often have got their food or some of 
their fo^ given to them, for the cultivating classes are not by any means 
inliospitablo to stangers and are always ostentatious in such matters, but it 
certainly soems that the kdnungo system has successfully muzzled the ox that 
treadetli out the corn. 

200. In Tippera there existed maps prepared by Mr. Chandra showing 

the jurisdiction of the Revenue thanas and^ists 
The unit of »urvey. of /nauza* included within such jurisdiction. The 

villages shown separately in Mr. Chandra’s map were almost alwa^’S Revenue 
Survey units. The Revenue Survey mauza was sometimes an artificial unit 
at the time of that survey, and the adoption of the word “ mauza ” by the 
Revenue Survey authorities undoubtedly produced certain misunderstandings 
at the time. The word formerly conveyed the meaning, a parcel of the same 
property isolated among others or a subdivision into which such a block was 
divided. It does not appear that before the Revenue Survey it was used to 
signify an agglomeration of portions of originally separate estates included 
within the same periphery. Whatever may have been the stato of things at 
the time of the Revenue Survey or immediately after it, the Revenue Survey 
mauza" had become a very well-established and recoj^hized unit long before 
the Settlement Operations began. In the present operation tlie units adopted 
have in almost every case been the mauzas according to Mr. Chandra’s lists. 
'To cover the few changesi which were made Notification No. 1361 L. R., dated 
9th Februffty 1917 was issued adopting the units of the present survey as 
villages ” within the meaning of the Tenancy Act.* * 


' Cj* Btngai TeoiDOy A«l, Motion 3 (lO) (6), 
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Government’s decision tu givo up the Revenue thSia altogether , ahd in 
the record-of-rights to number the yillages in a separate serial for the 
jurisdiction of each police-station did not come until the operations in Tippera 
^ere well . advanced. Moreover the jurisdiction of police-stations has been 
in a state of tfux for the last few years in this district and changes are likely 
to continue until the new fourth Subdivision becomes established. The 
Director of Land Records thei'ofore approved of the proposal that the number- 
ing of the villages should remain by Revenue thanas following Mr. Chandra’s 
lint Uow great is the advantage of having the mauzas numbered in serial 
order from the beginning of the operations has made itself apparent at every 
stage. Great confusion, and endless labour to rectify it, is the result of 
changing the serial numbers giv(>n to the villages when the record is approach' 
ing completion. Mistakes in “ barat references”, cross references between 
khatians in which are recorded the same tenure or holding extending to more 
than one village, are much less likely to appear in the record if the same 
number has been used for'the same village from the earliest stage to the end. 
Usually it was found that the Rtivenue Survey village names were in present 
use. Ifi a few cases other names had appeared and when that had happened 
the name best known in the locality was chosen to be entered in the record-of- 
rights. When there were found to be two villages of the same name close 
together they were distinguished by adding “ East ” and “West ”, “ Hig ” and 
“ Little” or some such epithets to their names. This was not, however, done 
wherever two villages of the same name appeared in the sam(> thuiia. If they 
were so far apart that there was little fear of confusion between them, or that 
such epithets added would appear to local people unnecessary and meaning- 
less, no attempt was made to differentiate between them in name. 

201. In the first two blocks of the Settlement the Traverse Party use<l 

stones, rough triangular prisms, to mark the tra- 
tipng."**”*^'*^** '^''**** verse trijunction stations of the villages and bamboo 

pegs to mark dther traverse stations. In Noakhali 
district selected tra\ erse stations roughly 2 miles apart, were demarcated by 
means' of earthenware cylinders. In the third and fourth blocks the traversers 
used such cylinders to mark all traVorse trijunctions, and, so that uniformity 
might be preserved throughout the area surveyed in Tippera, all the triangular 
stones which had been used in OhSndpur and Hajiganj thanas, falling in the 
second block, were replaced with earthenware cylinders by the kanungos at 
the time of hu'harat 


202. It was a Surveyor-General of Egypt who said that the antiquity of 

some of the field boundaries there is commensui- 
the age of the Pyramids themselves. 
The agriculturalist is proverbially conservative 
the world over and the Bengali cultivator certainly shows Inmself no exception. 
It is the practice of the Bengali Cultivator to mark his field boundaries with 
ails BO effectually that away from the immediate vicinity of active rivers there 
is no natural phenomenon able to obliterate them. Proverbially too no shift- 
ing of any of his boundaries by his neighbours is allowed to go unnoticed or 
unquestioned. A fight or a suit in court is the normal result of an encroach- 
ment even by a few inches. Cultivation in Bengal has been extended very 
much during the century-and-a-halt of British occupation, while it has been 
established in Lower Egypt since the dawn of history, but it is now as 
obviously a fact that cultivation occupies every available »nch in such a district 
as Tippera as it is in Lower Egypt, and a priori there is, therefore, no reason 
to except that field boundaries in Tippera will prove themselves less stable 
than there. As the corollary couclusioif is that marks less permanent 
than the Tombs of the Pharaolis will serve no useful purpose, and that the 
large expendit! re which is annually made on demarcating village trijunctione 
where a cadastral survey is being carried out is sheer waste, some further 
investigation should perhaps be made. 

20S. The Revenue Survey party which took up Tip^ra and Noakhali in 

1861-64 was the last in the plains ef Bengal and 
ComptriHoii of old mapo witli. jjjhar to finish work except the party which .took 

elusion! up Midnapur. The, method and the work of the 

• tA'Sfc' Stlr^^yors inolproved as the survey of the 
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ProviDce went on. Tbeir maps for Tippera were all made with the use of the 
prismatic compass. In some parganas the estates are so interlocked that the 
number of chaks in the maps is very large. Yet as is mentioned again in 
paragraph 212 below, the Settlement staff were, able so to fit the maps on those 
pJrepared during the cadastral survey as to identify almost every- lino in the 
thak with an existing field boundary. During the eight seasons in which I 
have supervised cadastral survey work and field hvjharat I have always found 
the thak comparison very interesting and partly for my own amusement 
have made some thing of a hobby of it. Though the thak map of a 
village with many estates in it at first sight seems to show th at t he lie of the 
fields has considerably changed, closer examination showjTthXt apparent VlTs-" 
crepancies are due to the unreltalile method of survey employed by the thak 
amin- It is almost always possible on comparison of the with the new 
maps to discover what the thak amtn meant to survey and identify it unmistak- 
ably with existing field boundaries. 

During the progress of the Tippera-Noakhali Settlement certain areas 
were resurveyed which had already been the _ subject of proceedings under 
Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act. The largest of these areas was 
Barail Pargana, others were blocks in Jugidia and Bedarabad parganas in 
Noakhali, dear Palpara of Gaiigamandal and a numbur of blocks not perma- 
nently-settled. In all these cases the comparison between the new and old 
maps was made. The maps of Sarail Paryana covering most of Brahman- 
baria thana dated from 1889 and were thus nearly 30 years old. The record- 
of-rights had a bad naine from the moment it was completed, but the compari- 
son showed that changes in the position of field boundaries between the 
time when the maps were made and the prepent are very few. Even in the 
low-lying areas, where there are none of the high solid ails commonly found 
elsewhere in Tippera, the field boundaries have shifted scarcely at all. 'Similar 
comparison of the maps of other previous surveys and the new maps showed 
that, except where fluvial action had wiped cut all traces of former divisions, 
the likeness between them was very striking indeed. As has aU’eady been 
mentioned an investigation was made in thana Chhagalnaia of Noakhali into 
the necessity or otherwise of preparing a fresh map and record for (Jhakla 
RoshnabSd and the report of that investigation is to be found in Appendix Vll. 
In Roshnabad it is the rule that^ ails are raised and solid. Investigation 
showed no signs of their having shifted in the least in the twenty years since 
the Roshnabad maps were prepared. Tippera is a district whore partition 
proceedings have been many. The maps prepared in the course of such 
proceedings were not always very accurate but comparison between them and 
now maps showed no signs of much shifting of field boundaries. Such 
discrepancies as are found usually come from distortion due to inaccuracy in 
the old traverse. 

In Chittagong the Settlement staff had often to compare old surveys 
with the new. The old surveys in the case of that district, the first of 
which was made in 1764, had generally been prepared* by the methods of the 
country and there had been considerable extension of cultivation, but' the 
reading of the Settlement Officer’s report does not convey the impression 
that apart from extension of cultivation there had been much shifting of 
field boundaries. The Maghi Survey (1835-37) was a plane table survey only 
in one block of villages known as Anwara. During a recent visit to Chitta- 
gong I took the opportunity of comparing the maps of the Maghi Survey of 
some of those villages with the maps of the Chittagong District Settlement 
and found the likeness between them very close indeed. Settlement Officers 
in other districts in Bengal do not seem to have had much opportunity of 
comparing new maps with old. Where they have had such comparison to do 
it, it has generally happened to be in areas temporarily-settled « which are 
usually near large rivers and subject to rapid changes brought about by 
fluvial action. Further afield there have been “Revision Settlements” in 
Orissa and in Bihar. According to the Bihar rules thd amin is instructed 
to use old traverse stations if he finds them without having to dig for them, 
but he is first to test the position of each by measurement from at least 
three field corners, and the rules contemplate that most of the check and 
revision of the ihaps shall be done on the basis of ‘‘adopted stations,” the 
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1 corners of pucca houses or bridges, which however are few, and the cornefa 
of fields, especially corners in which four fields meet. What has been found 
the most satisfactory procedure for revisional survey in Bihar therefore 
seems to point in the same direction as my conclusion reached in Tippera, 
that there as in Tippera the field boundaTie8„axe. stable ’t^ mgjce 

the demai‘cation of traverse 'statrdns onneoeSBaryr" The use of a mark so 
easily- destroyed as the earthen ware' cyiiffdOTs which are at present used 
certainly appears to be of little value. Near a big river it is very useful to 
have marks, but if the I'iver attacks them nothing can save any mark that 
could be built, and a deposit of sand may in a few days bury a cylinder only 
a few inches above the ground. A fraction of the present expenditure upon 
the demarcation of traverse trijunctions inland would provide a series of 
marks along the banks of active rivers which would survive all but direct 
attacks of the river and servo a useful purpose. The present expenditure is 
waste, and may do more harm than good in tempting private persons and 
Civil Court Commissioners to try by their own methods to relay the plots of 
a Settlement map from a fixed point instead of using field boundaries in their 

ifiimedittte vicinity. * ■ " ' ' 

204. Disputes regarding village boundaries were not of much importance 
„ , • in Tippera. They usually referred to paths, small 

Boun ary laputea. Streams, tanks and small patches of unoccupied 

land that happened to fall on the boundary between one village and another. 
The total number of disputes of this nature filed and dealt with under the 
provisions of Part V of the Survey Act was 132. They were decided by 
Assistant Superintendents of Survey to whom tho power to do so was 
delegated. T-wenty-six appeals, were filed and the appeals decided by me. 
In 21 cases the orders of the lower court were upheld, in two they were 
reversed, and in three they were modified. Second appeals wore filed before 
the Commissioner in the case of three disputes. Tlrefe is no second appeal 
as of. right in such cases, but the' Commissioner accepted the appeal petitions 
and passed orders on them. In two of these oases the orders were upheld, 
but in the third case they were reversed. In reference to this case a petition 
was submitted to Government and oi'der was passed* that “ the order of the 
Superintendent of Survey bo restored ” on the ground that it “ was based on 
his conclusion regarding possession and this being so the Commissioner 
has in the opinion of the Governor in Council gone beyond the powers 
vested in him by section 58 of the Bengal Survey Act V of 1876 in setting 
aside the Superintendent’s order because he took a different view as 
regards the facts of possession.” This puling is quoted at length because it 
appears to be the only authoritative ruling upon the meaning to^be attached 
to section 58 of the Act. The dispute was one of the only two which referred 
to a considerable area. It lay in the bends of the stream separating Chakla 
Rashnabad from pargana Gangamaudal in thana Kasba. Tho record follows 
what was undoubtedly intended to be recorded by the Settlement Officer of 
Chakla Roshnal^, but the map was either wrongly inked up ot altered after- 
wai’ds. The villages concerned are/Gourangola of GangSmandal and Haripur 
and Nisebintapur of Roshnabad. In the other case covering a consi- 
derable area, the villages were Narai of Chakla^ Roshnabad and Birampur of 
Sarail, one on each side of the Titas south of Bi-abmanbaria. In this case 
also the forfirier record of Chakla Roshnabad and that of Sarail were followed 
and there was no doubt as to the correct decision which* was in favour of 
Sarail. The Maharaja of Tippera as proprietor of Chakla Roshn&bad and 
of the Lalmai Bills was a party in no less than 29 boundary disputes, but 
in regard to none of the land concerned was he found to be in possession. 
There was an important dispute in the area which had been surveyed by the 
Settlement. Officer of Faridpur between the Haturia estate under the Court 
of Wards of Bxkarganj and the kAas mahal in Char Ishanbfila and Char 
KarSlia to the south-west of Chandpur. At the request of the Collector of 
Tippera the relay of the Revenue Survey line of the Haturia estate was 
undertaken and carried out by the kanungo. Babu Amnlya KumSr Bhatta- 
cbarjya who relaid the line with the help of the comparative maps prepared 


* Oovernmeiit's resoluUoD No. 6821VR., dated the 18th June 1918. 
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for the Diara Survey by the Settlement Officer of Faridpur. The line was 
demarcated under section 56. of the Survey Act, but the settlement of the 
dispute was left to the Collector. No other boundary disputes were of 
sufficient importance to requira notice here. 

Khanapuri. 

205. In Noakhali and Tippera modified rules for writing the khatiana 
’ , . . , , was employed which had not been used before, 

in Noakhali!'**" ** ^ 'pjiey yvere the rules which appeared a ^ear altqr 

work began in Noakhali in the Technical Rules 
and Instructions “ issued by the Director of Land Records on principles 
approved by Government.” The late Major Jack after the printing of the 
record had become an established process turned his attention towards 
economy in the volume of the record, both as to the number of’ pages used for 
each mauza and the number of' words and lines used on each page of the 
form. In one point a change from the procedure in Faridpur and Dacca was 
necessary for another reason than economy. In those settlements wbpn the 
same landlord collected rent from the same raiyat in two different rights (e.^., 
twelve annas as proprietor and four annas as a middleman holding a lease from 
another .proprietor), the rule was tiuit the rent in the two shai-es must bo 
divi^d and. recorded in two parts. The landlords had begun tp object 
strongly to this. The matter was hardly a matter of law for section 102 of 
the Tenancy Act and tlie notifications issued under section 101 specified 
among the particulars to be recorded ” the rent payable, at the time the record- 
of-rights is being prepared” without prescribing the record of further 
particulars of the manner in which the rent is realized by co-sharer Landlords. 
A co-sharer landlord alone cannot sue for and obtain a ” rent decree ” for a 
share of the rent of a tenant. He can o'lly obtain a ‘’money decree.” Even 
after a record-of-rights has been prepared and the khaiians show tlie separate 
collections of co-sharer landlords, when he sues for his rent he has to prove 
his separate collection by independent evidence. Nor does the record operate 
at all in the reverse case. 'J’o make the matter clearer by example— in the case 
of a holding un ler two co-sliarers, one of whom is proprietor for eight annas 
and middleman for four annas and the other proprietor for four annas, to record 
the rent in three parts does not help the four annas proprietor in any way 
towards separate realization of his share through the Civil Court for he still has 
to prove his separate collection independently and can only got a-money decree ; 
nor on the other hand, does it drive his co-sharer to the necessity of suing for 
and obtaining separate decrees for each of his two shares and give tlie tenant 
an opportunity of satisfying them one at a time. This opens up the matter to 
another point of view and the question puts itself forward : “Is the Settle- 
ment Officer legally bound after setting forth the share of the holding held 
under each landlord to record any further particulars concerning the rent than 
the total amount payable ? ” Inevitably the answer is in the negative. The 
question follows ; “ Is there anything to be gained by dividing the total rent 
in any particular case, and, if so, what consideration should be taken as a guide 
in the matter of such division ? ” This may bo looked at from three points of 
view, those of the tenants, the landlords, and those who prepare and will have 
to use the record after it is complete. When the time for payment conies 
round the tenant who holds under three distinct landlords has to go to three 
different Icacharis (offices of landlords’ agents) perhaps in three different 
villages and make three distinct payments. If he only knows the total rent 
and is the simpleton in money matters whiqb the cultivator of Bengal' usu)illy 
is, he will find when he reaches home that the total he has paid is some- 
thing more than the total rent due. The agent of each* landlord has taken 
advantage of him over the odd annas and pice in making the division of 
the total. It is, therefoife, distinctly to the advantage of the tenant if each 
amount of rent which he has to pay separately is recorded separately. It 
frequently happens that rent is realized from the same tenant by co-sharers 
who have never seen eacl^ other and have no dealings with one another. 
One may live in one district and one in another. Especially when such 
co-sharers realize, as they often do in the matter of odd annas and pies, 
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not quite in accordance with their sharers (1 am not now speaking of odd 
realizations by their agents which are not credited to the landlords) it. 
is very much to their advantage that the record-of-rights should show them 
clearly what the rent of their share from each holding actually is. From 
the point of view of the record-makers and record-users the following may 
be said. Before tlie first experience of printing the record in Faridpur the 
sthit of each landlord’s khaiian was written up in full. That is to say, in the 
columns of the khatian of each landlord’s interest set apart for tlie purpose, 
the number and a brief note of the ownership of each tenancy held under 
tint interest together with its share of the rent and its proportionate area 
were entered. As the rent for each landlord’s interest had to be entered in 
the sthit columns the shares of the rent liad to be separated at some time and 
the rules required that t'he Attestation Ofiicer as he dealt with each tenant’s 
khatian in turn should enter the rent due against each landlord’s interest. 
The cost of printing the full sthit was found to be prohibitive, and, as it was 
not an essential part of the record, neither in Faridpur or Dacca where also 
the full sthit was written vias it printed in full. For statistical purposes, for 
cess reValution and for use in subsequent partition proceedings and the like, it 
is sufficient if the total rent of each holding is known. It may thus be said 
that the record of separate rents for the interests of co-sharer landlords is not 
now essential or even a convenience either to the makers or the users of the 
record-of-righth for administrative purposes. After this examination front* the 
point of view of these three parties the answer to the second of the above 
questions is that it is a convenience to both tenants and landlords that the 
rent of a holding should be divided in the record-of-rights to show separate 
amounts against the interests or .groups of interests of co-sharer landlords for 
which a separate collecting agency is employed. This convenience is the 
consideration to be adopted as a guide. 

It is very common in Eastern Bengal to find that co-sharer landlords, who 
employ a common rent collecting agency, have separate accounts of collections 
kept on paper and give separate rent receipt to their tenants. They distrust 
one another. One may at any time attempt to gain an ascendancy over the 
tenants, separate from the others and induce the tenants not to pay them. 
The papers they havh kept will then .enable the erthers to sue the tenants and 
get money decrees for their shares of the rent. The procedure adopted is 
dhly precautionary and is not adopted as a preliminary step to further 
separation. It has the effect of deterring any one of them from attempting 
to play the other false in the way that has been mentioned, and may continue 
indefinitely. Sometimes it seems to be mere ostentation instead of this distrust 
that has prompted its adoption. In such a case, ns this, it is no advantage to 
the tenant to have the rent due to each co-sharer separately recorded. He 
has to pay one sum to one single- agent and it is enougli for him that the total 
payment is recorded. The landlord in such a case urges that the separate 
collections should be recorded but as has already been pointed out this will 
not help him in the least in the Civil Court. On these considerations the 
rules now in force do not provide for the record of “ separate collections ” in 
this case although in Dacca and, other settlements such separate collections 
were recorded. 

206. The Standard Tenure-tree was an invention perfected in the 

Bakarganj Settlement as the only means of ovor- 
The viliaRe the entential unit, coming the extraordinary difficulties due to 

SS-Tiw'.* subinfeadation ran mad. By maana ot it oonais- 

tency in the manner ot recording the evolution of 
the same tenures In different villages was insured, and hy it the repetition of 
the same long drawn out enquiries by two officers working in different parts of 
the same estate was o1)viated. It did its work as no substitute could have done, 
but the work it has had to do in other Settlements has not been nearly so heavy. 
To those kanungos and Assistant Settlement Officers who had been brought up 
with it in Bakarganj and their immediate successors in other Settlements it had 
however become a fetish; If two brothers, joint-owners of an ei»tate, had by 
private arrangement set apart a few plots near their homestead to the one and 
to the other, and leased them but to separate tenaints (or even if the barber 
who served one brother held one plot of land rent-free under him alone while 
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the dhobi who served the other held another plot) then the interest of the two 
brothers were considered separate and recorded separately — not only in their 
home village but in every other village to which the estate extended. Every 
tenant was recorded under two separate interests and every rent divided into 
two parts. 1?hi8 was carrying standardization to an extreme. The rules as 
moditied in Noakhali and Tippera insist on the fact that the unit for which the 
record-of-rights is prepared is the village. If in the village for which the record 
is being written the land of two shares of a tenure is for the most part undivid- 
ed^ then one kJmtidn is to be opened for the tenure, but, if for the most part 
the lands of the shares ai’e separate, then two khatidna are to be opened ; and 
this, quite apart from any considerations as to whether the land of the two 
shares in other villages is separate or not. In Noakhali and Tippera it has 
boon*the rule that no abbreviation of the entry of a list of fo-sharer shall 
be allowed to remain, if the complete list of their names is hot to be found 
elsewliero in tho record of the same village. The mavza has been made the 
unit in this senso also that the record for a mauza has always been made 
complete in itself. 

207. One economy in record writing was employed in Tipper^’ which 

was not generally prescribed in the Director of 


Ropotition ot! tlie mmlafai of 
landlord's intercHt not inudu in 
tenant'H khati^us. 


Land Records’ 
section 15 of tin 
use when the S( 


'echnical Instructions, although 
Chanapuri Rules provides for its 
dement Officer so directs. Each 


estate or tenure is locally described either after the name of him who first 
took settlement or l)y some other “ Mudajat", to use the vernacular term. 
This description is entered in the khaiian for that estate or tenure, but in 
Tippera has not been carried forward to the .tenants’ khatians. There, in the 
column for the description of tho, superior interest, besides the name of the 
landlord only the nature of eacli interest. Zamindari, Patni, Raiyati, etc. was 
entered. The tenant’s khaiian is primarily for the tenant, to show liis land, 
his rent and to whom he has tg pay it. Details of the intetest of tho landlord 
are entered in his khaiian, and can be found by turning back to it. The 
number of the khaiian to which to turn is to be found in the tenant’s khaiian. 
The economy of omitting the mudafai of landlord’s interests from the tenant’s 
khatians does not save much in printing because the khatians of many tenants 
under the same landlord are printed off without resetting the type in the 
columns describing the superior right. Nor, since khdnapuri amina are paid 
at a contract rate on tho number of plots recorded, is there a money economy 
at that stage although time is saved. But the amina so often get the mudafai 
wi’ong, and much time of the higher paid staff employed at later stages is 
wasted in correcting it. The economy is, however, not of great importance. 

, How real from the point of view of economy was the advantage of the 
reform, by which it was no longer necessary to divide the rent which a 
landlord received when he owned moi’o than one joint interest to which a 
tenant’s holding was subordinate, will be realized fi'om a single instance in 
Tippera. Par^a?ia Kadba covering 35 square 'miles is the joint i>r.>perty of 
four estates. The right to collect rent from tlie tenants has now passed into 
the hands of Raja Hrishikesh Laha in seven different rights. If 'the same 
rules had been followed as, in Dacca the rent of every tenant wouW have 
been laboriously divided into seven parts, no two of which were equal, and 
so recorded. In Tippera only one lump rent was recorded for each tenancJ^ 
In the district as a whole, however, the resultant economy from the change of 
procedure was not so great as in Noakhali, for, as has already been mentioned. 
Tippera is a district whore the procedure of partition of estates has been often 
adopted. 

The Assistant Settlement Officers and myself alwa^ insisted upoif the 
kdnungo going to the village the morning an dmin was to start the khdnapuri 
and writing up as many of the landlords’ khaiidns as possible with his own 
hand. If he got these correct at the time of khdnapuri and put thh dmin in 
the way of making all the corollary entries in the tenants’ khatidna correctly, 
he saved hiniself much labout later. But unless drilled into it the kdnungoa 
were too often willing to let the dmin in cases of difficulty leave the column . 
for particulars of the landlords' interests in tenant’s khatidna blank. The 
■oheck of the record of a large number of plots at the khdnapuri stage by the 
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kanungos was not insisted upon as they are required to check every plot at 
hujharat. Circle Officers however checked a good deal of khauajmri to make 
sure that the kanungos had set their amina woraing on the right lines. The 
number of plots found in the 1,797 square miles surveyed in Tippera was 
2,644,092 which gives average of 1,472 plots to the square mile. 

208. It is always a rush to get through the work of extraction of the 
_ ^ , areas of plots and the copying of khatiana for 

, rsluuifMr/ of ca, work,^ tenaijta lietween the completion of the kh&napun 

of ii vil1<tgf hfid'the tinie wkeh the is ready to httjhUrat in it. 

. Bfdeh'time hndmtichcdnthigettt expenditure on^'oarriage of records has 
skved by^the adoption of the -plan of sending only the sheet to the Sadar 
Office or to a central camp for extraction of the areas of plots, and having the 
figures entei'ed in the reoor(\ and copies of kkatians prepared in the k&tmngo'a 
own camp. Kven so, when the new'plan was introduced in Noakhali of 
presenting the landlord before buJhSrat with copies of all his tenants’ khatiam 
as well as presenting the tenants with theirs, it was only by very careful 
management that there were always records ready for the kanvngo to begin 
bujhSrat when he was prepared to do so without wasting any of the invaiu* 
able days of February and March, which, if lost, must he repaid with toil and 
discomfort in the heat and damp# June or perhaps July. Constant recrimi* 
nations passed between the canps and the office in which area extraction 
went on, but the plan of makingl^ery kdmngo responsible for his own khasra 
and copying work saved a great deal more. 


Bujharmirn 

209. Bujkdrat has become a more important stage in the preparation of 
_ tbe record than attestation itself. It was done 

rogrew uj rat o . carefully in Tippera. for the high average 

standard of the kanungo establishment was a more valuable asset at this 
stage even than during cadastral survey. Each season the staff employed 
proved just sufficient to finish the programme by about the middle of June 
so that there was no necessity for any sacrifice of care and accuracy so that 
the year’s programme might be carried out. The climate is much cooler in 
the months of April, May and June than in the centre and west of Bengal, 
and before the middle of June rain usually does not come rill the evening 
and 80 does not interefere with field work to any great extent although the 
totat rainfall during these months is large. Great care was always taken to 
check the accuracy of the mapping at this stage by examining the configura- 
tion of every field and comparing it with the map. The record of the subin- 
feudation in each estate having been checked, the difficulty of hujharat after- 
wards depends very much on the number of, estates in the village and the 
manner of their interlocking. This difficulty did not arise in Gangainandal, 
Baradakhat and certain other parganaa where there was usually only <me 
estate in . each village, but in certain other parts the number of cAa/b in 
the villages was found to be very large. The estates of Homnabad pargana 
are very closely interlocked, but the greatest difficulty in this matter arose in 
the south-western part of the district among the small shares of the zaminda- 
ris and the numerous kharija taluks of pargana Singhergaon, tappe 
Farrnkhabad, parganaa Sakdi, Mahabhatpur, Srichail, etc. Copies of the 
tkak maps of the villages of each halka were prepared on tracing cloth and 
made over to the kanungos at the beginning of the field season, and it was 
always a point insisted upon, that careful comparison of the thdk maps 
with the maps of the cadastral survey should be made by them at the time 
of bujharat. ^ — 

210. , In Dacca Settlement it was the rule that the record-of-rights 

should be brought into conformity with the thdk 
/A«*comp.r»on. < in the following cases 

(a) Where the ‘same tenant holds lands under two adjoining estates. 

(5) Where the same landlord is the proprietor or tenure-holder under 
two adjoining estates. 
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(c) Whore tho landlord is proprietor o£ one estate and a tenure-holder 

under an adjoining estate. 

(d) Where a proprietor possesses 16 annas in one and a fractional 

share in an adjoining estate. 

{e) Wheire the sanie estate possesses adjoining' lands in adjacent 
mauzoM. . . 

In the rules for tojASrat ftamed and used in the Tippera and Noakhali 
Settlement' dttiing 'the ^st heason one 'of the above fire eases (tf) war' not 
mentionedvv svtoh a lOase the-^hes frahtitsMil -sharors in ths>aeo(^^fii|slQ/ r 
, cannot be ^ored. The pacoa rule' ahaotptted- to an instime^eh:- 
theirpossessicni’ in 'some cases where there <was nodonbt" of iti The.-l^coh 
rule was qualified by the Sentence. *‘The abdve are merely wide examples 
and in such cases the ihdk should ordinarily be fcdlawed,” but the qualifica- 
tion in. practice was hot enough. Kd,mtngos interpreted the rule literally and 
applied it invariably and some injustice certainly ensued. It was the appli- 
cation of the Dacca rule in. a case which came under (d) that led to a refer- 
ence of the matter to doyeMmeht in connection with two of the estates of 
Sarail pargana falling in the part of Tippera surveyed by the Settlement 
Officer of Dacca for the purpose of the Diara survey of the Meghna. The 
Settlement Manual of 1917 is modelled at the point'where it deals with the 
iqatter of thak comparison on the results of that reference and the technical 
rules issued by the Dimctor of Land Records on principles approved by Govr 
emment in 1916 contains the following : — 

“ Before taking up the hujharat of a village the kanungo should compare 

the thak trace with the village map noting the plots which correspond 

to tlie thak chaka. At the time of field btijharat he should enquire into 
discrepancies and subsequently prepare a discrepancy statement in the form 
prescribed by the Settlement Officer. No action will be taken except in 
accordance with rule 302 of the Settlement Manual.” 

Rule 302 of the Manual is : — 

” The following rules have been prescribed regarding thak comparison - 

“ (1) In areas wherp there are reliable thak maps thei*e should be a stage 
•of ‘ thak comparison ’ in order to test the accuracy of the draft record. 

‘‘ (2) A note should be made of all discrepancies between the thak map 
and the draft I'ecord, but no copy of this note should be given to the public 
nor should it be one of the papers which are deposited in the Collector’s 
record-room. 

(3) The thak map and the * note of discrepancies ’ should be used by 
the Settlement Officer and his stafi'. to assist them in the decision of disputes, 
but no disputes should be written up by the Settlement Officer or his stafi 
am motu on the basis of the note of discrepancies. 

“ (4) A proprietor or a group of proprietors may, on his or their own 
application, have the draft record changed, so as to bring it into conformity 
with the thak map, provided that the iutei'est of no third party is adversely 
affected thereby. 

” (5) Kxcept as indicated in instruction (4) above, or in consequence of 
the decision of a dispute, the draft record should not be altered so as to bting 
it into conformity with the thak map.” 

After the first season in this Settlement these principles were followed 
and some recital of the manner of their working will be found instructive. 
The rigidity of the Dacca rule was inspired by the desire to ensure that 
estates for which revenue was being paid should not be found missing from 
the record-of-rights or recorded with an area so far reduced as to render it 
probable that the proprietor would discontinue payment of revenue. If 
however the revenue of the estate is not paid it is put to«ale and the purcha- 
ser can claim the estate as it was created when permanenj^ settlement was 
made. As there was no survey in 1793 the beat evidence of the extent of 
estates permanently settled at that time is found in the thak and Revenue 
Surveys. The purchaser of an estate at a Revenue Sale can therefore claim 
possession according to the thak and Revenue Surveys.. . The present rules for 
thak comparison are inspired by tho consideration that it is no part of the * 
•duty of the Settlement Department to provide ahead for the contingency that 
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one of two rovenue-paying estates may be brought to sale. So long as one 
proprietor owns two estates and continues to pay revenue for theni he can use 
them as he pleases so long as the interest of third parties is riot affecsited. In 
“the same way so long as a landlord holds tenni*es under two estates he may 
theoretically use them both as be pleases. The proprietors in the latter case, are 
however ii^ierested parties. If the proprietor of one estate finds that a common 
tenureholder under him and the neighbouring estate is wrongly having too little 
land recorded as under his estate, he has good cause to qbjecs , and bis objection 
must not ' be ignored at the time of preparation of a record-of-rights. If the 
two estates belong to the same proprietor he is still ^n interested party. 
Clause («>) of rule 302 of the Manual gives him the opportunity of avoiding 
machinations by which his tenant may transfer land from one estate to the 
other. It justly gives him the opportunity. The position of Government as 
the paramount power superior to him is not exactly analogous with his position 
superior to that of a common tenure-holder under two estates. Hie [woprie- 
tary interests are at stake wjiile Government is only the receiver of revenue. 
The justice and correctness of the present rule is thus unassailalde. 

Tte difficulty of iraming the record when common landlords and common 
tenants hold land under different adjoining estates is a technical difficulty 
but one which is very commonly met with. When khanapuri is started In a 
halka of 14 square miles, commonly amtns are working in as many as eight 
different villages. ' The same landlords may have interests in each of these 
villages. They know that the kanungo will do bujharat of these villages one 
at a time. They have not the staff to send out to attend every one of the 
amine. If they employed special staff for the purpose it would only be 
necessary for a very short perjod, for khanapuri does not take long, and the 
staff they could employ would be so ignorant of their interests as to he quite 
unable to cake any effective steps to safeguard them. The result is that the 
khanapuri amin is not regularly attended by competent agents of all the 
landlords of the village in which he is working. He has to frame his record 
depending very much on what the tenants say. When two estates in tlus 
same village belong to the same landlord and have so belonged, as is often 
the case, for a long time, the tenants are often quite unable to distinguish 
between the lands belonging to each. The distinction moans nothing to them. 
Common use affords no evidence of it. One man has received the rent ever 
since they can remember and that is as far as their knowledge extends. In a 
district like Tippera where so many of the cultivators are “ sea lawyers ” a 
tenant will sometimes deliberately put the amin wrong with the idea of creat- 
ing confusion out of which be may profit. At the bvjhdraf stage it is always 
insisted that the landlord shall keep one agent in constant attendance. Even 
to do this the landlord is always in difficulty. His regular staff is employed 
on collection of rent. Rent collection has to go on and his regular agonts 
insist that they were only engaged as collecting agents, have no time to do 
more and refuse to attend field bujharat. Landlords, therefore, are obliged to 
employ temporarily a special staff for settlement work. These men are sent 
into the field primed regarding matters likely to be in dispute between their 
employer and his tenants and between him and neighbouring landlords, but 
knowing nothing about other matters. The instruction given in the technical 
rules does not allow the kanungo to make any correction in the khanapuri 
record of the lands of common landlords or tenants in adjoining estates'except 
at the instance of the landlords on the basis of the thsJe. The rule seems to 
give too much credit to .the kh&napuri record. There are many cases where 
use goes contrary to the tknk and has done so for years, Where a landlord has 
received rent for a plot, given receipt for it and kept account of it, as being 
under one of his two adjoining estates, while the thak shows it as belonging to 
to the other. Such' cases arose from a mistake committed sometime after 
the thqk map was prepared. In some instances no doubt the tAaAr was 
wrongly prepared. But by far the majority of the instances in which the 
khanapuri record goes contrary to the thak' are due to mistakes made at 
khanapuri time. I have had more experience of the comparisoi^ of thak maps 
with cadastral survCy maps than any other European and have found no 
instance in which a landlord has deliberately tried, contrary to current usage, 
to include lands of one estate in the record-of-rights of another, whether with 
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th^ intention of Ue f e^jii ng ^ttw ■» realization of revenue or for any other reason, 
alt|;iottgli I have known several in which a 'middleman owning' two tenures 
hai| tried to include in one land prc^erly belonging to another. Land revenue 
is npw such a small fracticm of the current rent that such machinations on 
the part of landlords in a (Lstriot like Tippei^a are no longer to be feared. In 
practice a good k&nungo brings instances of mistakes made at kkanapuri time 
to the notice of the landlord’s agent and the landlord’s agent requests him to 
correct the record according to the thak, and in practice it is therefore very 
common to find that the spirit of the original bujharat rules, issued in the first 
year of this Settlement, is ultimately followed. 'I’hat is to say, in the circuiA- 
stances described under the sub-sections (a), (6), (c) and (e) of the Dacca rule 
it is usual to find that the record has ultimately conformed to the thak. The 
correction of mistakes in the khanapuri record when landlord or tenant is 
common in two estates under the present technical rule is however liable to 
remain undone, when the kanungo is not working conscientiously or when 
the particular agent employed by the landlord is lazy or obstructive. An 
obvious mistake may remain in the record without the kanutigo having gone 
contrary to the letter of the rules. Not only would I commend tne ex- 
perience gained in this settlement regarding the working of the present rules 
for thak comparison to other Settlement Officers, but I would urge a modifi- 
cation^of section 22 of the technical rules for bujharat to provide that : — 

“ It shall be the duty of the kdnungo where — 

(a) a tenant holds land under two adjoining estates ; 

(0) the same landlord is proprietor of or tenure-holder under two adjoining 
estates ; 

(c) the landlord is proprietor of one estate and* tenure-holder under another ; and 

(d) the same estate possesses land in adjoining inauzas. 

To bring to the notice of the landlord’s agent every discrepancy in the record 
of the estates between the khdnapuri record and the thak map, and if he 
asks for it to be done shouid under rule 302 of the Settlement Manual bring 
the record into conformity with the ttytk." 


To add that in such cases the record should, unless the landlord objects 
be corrected to make it conform with the thak, would be to go contrary to 
Government’s orders upon which section 302 of the Manual is based. It 
might lead to misunderstandings and the existence of such a clause would 
displease the landlords. If the kdnungo thinks that a particular agent is 
standing in the way of corrections being made in a spirit of obstructiveness, 
as is sometimes the case, for such j^rsons show themselves very touchy at 
times, it is quite a simple matter for him to bring the matter to the notice of 
his Circle Officer and he to the landlord himself or his manager. 

211. The th&k maps in Tippera and Noakhali are always found to have 
„ ^ been* prepared with the use of the prismatic 

How th« t a mape wore roa e. compass and almost always are on the scale of 

16 inches to the mile. The thSk dmin in surveying each village began by making 
a circuit of it picking up every corner and every bend with a station which 
ihe entered in his field-book. He completed the circuit in every cabc whether 
he had surveyed the boundary already in the circuit of the adjoining village 
or not. Only when he had completed his field-book for the circuit did he turn bis 
attention to blocks (chaks) belonging to different estates within it. Commonly 
quite half of a village belong to one estate and the others are in comparatively 
small blocks scattered over it. The thak amin would start with one of these 
blocks on the. boundary. If one corner of it coincided as it usually did with 
one of the stations of his original circuit he would start from that station, if 
not he could make an intermediate station. Be proceeded along the boundary 
of the block as he had prixeeded with his original circuit makitig every corner 
one of his stations and talcing its bearing and distance from the station before, 
until he was brought back again to a sta^on on his ori^nal circuit. Having 
finished the first ol these bloolra he proceeded to take up another either 
adjoining it 6r adjoining the village circuit at another .point. Sometimes a 
block to be surveyed did not 'touch the original circuit or one of the blocks 
already surveyed.' In sucbi case theamm proceeded from the nearest of the 
stations already appearing in his field-book to a corner of the block and 

.17 
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surveyed it by a complete circuit which he closed Upon itself. The ^i^Uternal 
purvey of the village was thus built up block by block inside the village circuit 
until the locality of all the blocks in the village was ascertained. No map 
was prepared as the survey went on. The map8> were plotted fr<Mn the field* 
books afterwards, often apparently by a person different from him who did the 


survey, . 

212. The prismatic compass is not an accurate instrument. A field-book 
, ... , ,, prepared by its use. in which there are a large 

manner S maWng tirSak mail!!* uumber of stations close together and the number 
• of bearings taken is ^eat, when plotted, cannot be 

expected to produce an accurate map. The village circuits usually did not 
close and the thak maps very often show this, the last station which should 


have fallen in the same position as the first being joined with it on the map 
by a dotted line. Sometimes the words niai" are added. In the interior 


of the map inaccuracies are always apparent, especially in regard to the relative 
position of*two blocks near tt^ether the survey of which was built up from 
opposite sides of the village circuit. But the measured length between one 
staiion'' and the next was usually accurately entered in the field-book. Each 
individual angle was also measured not far wrong. The result is that the 
shape and size of each small block and the relative position of a small number 
of stations surveyed consecutively in any part of the map appears correct. 
The shape of every small chak can be recognized at once when the thak map 
is compared with an accurate map of the same area, and outstanding features 
in the boundaries of the large ehaks can similarly be recognized, but it is 
found that the th3k maps are not to be depended upon to show accurately the 
relative position of two ehaks^ when the thak &min did not proceed directly 
to survey the one chak from a station on the boundary of another. No 
attempt should ever be made to relay a compass thak map from a fixed point 
by demaracting the stations on the ground. As soon as the survey has 
proceeded to a few chaiiis from the starting point the relay can no longer be 
expected to represent the position of the boundaries which the thak &min set 


out to map. Yet Commissioners employed in cases before the Courts, with 


that little knowledge which in such a matter is so very dangerous a thing, 
never think of employing any other method, with the result that confusion 
results in almost every attempt made by the Courts in Bengal to come to a 
decision on the basis of the thak. To one having a little experience in dealing 
with thak maps it is almost always quite easy, by comparing the thak map 
with such a map as is prepared at the time of the cadastral survey preliminary 
to the preparation of a record-of-rights, to determine with absolute certainty 
what is the correct position of almost every chak, and to discover in every cash 
what the thak atnin intended to portray when the thak maps were prepared. 
When a cadastral survey map is extant any Judicial Officer sitting on his 
bench can with very little trouble and aftpr very little experience discover 
the correct position of a thak eh&k. The relay which he will be able to make 


will be correct, whereas Ihe relay made by the use of a prismatic compass by 
a Commissioner after a visit to the locality cannot be correct except by an 
extraordinary coincidence. By a visual comparism of the cadastral and th&k 
maps laid side by side it is usually quite easy with a soft pencil to outline one 
by one the thak ehaks on the cadastral map, tbe^shapes of each being readily 
recognized in the lines of the field boundaries. As the certified copies of the 
HhSk maps issued to parties are on tracing cloth, it is ' easy to superimpose 
the thak map on the cadastral map when necessary and fit the chak bound* 
arifs by a process of judicious shifting. Proceeding to fit the maps chak by 
ehak from one side of the boundary circuit it is fouqd easy to proceed up to a 
point, after which ,the chaka appear to have shifted greatly. The manner in 
which the thSk intin built up his survey is apparent from the order di the 
consecutive hfimbering of his stations which is always shown on the map. 
It is found that up to this point the Umin built in the direction in which ehak 
by chak^ the maps have been fitted, and that the survey the che^ beyond 
that point was built up from the opposite side of the village ciVoait or from 
some other direction. When a Judicial Officer has discovered the position of 
a disputed chck by comparison with a cadastral map thb correetness cd his 
discovery will always be so obvious to the parties concerned that they cannot 
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bat acbept it. The losing side is never satisfied with the relay of a portion 
of a ihdJc map by, the usual methods employed by Civil 0(rart Cmhmissioncire. 

213. The manner of the thsh surveys has sometimes lek} to curious 
' » 1 . i * 1 . L t results. Two makt close together, the survey of 

Freaks of eiAoi survey. which was built up from two opposite, directions, 

are usually not in their correct positions relative to one another. Sometimes 
the result is peculiar. One chak for example in a village was surveyed 
by 'building up from the village boundary on west side of thp village 
and another a little to the east of it by building up from the 
east of the villages, but when the thdJc map was plotted the relative 
position of the two ehaka appeared reversed. In another instance 
in which two chaka were surveyed in this manner, although on the ^ound 
they were some few chains apart, on the map they appeared one inside the 
other. 1 have seen a case in which a small diak was surveyed from the 
two opposite sides of a vilWe and appears in the thak map twice in two 
different positions. The village was a large one, took some time to survey 
and the ihik amin before he had finished forgot what he had surveyed and 
what he had not. It is quite common to find cases in which two tottching 
one another on the ground were surveyed from two opposite sides of the 
village and appear' separated by a gap. The map then seems to- show 
that between the two chakt there was a strip of land belonging to the 
ahamta" estate of the village, the estate to which most of the land in 
the village belongs, the numl^red ^aks belonging to other estates and the 
“remainder” {abasista) to it. The landlord of this estate asks what has 


become of the strip of land which the th<Ue^ map shows^as belonging to him. 
|The answer is that such a strip of land never existed except on paper in the 
^k map. In Appendix IV to this report is shown the thak map of part of 
the village Bhakarda No. 217 in the jurisdiction of Laksam thana. Besides 
is the cadastral map ||f the same area showing by red lines how the thak 
map fits upon it. Possession by the proprietors of the estates concerned 
follows these lines and the shape of the ehaks is immediately recognisable on 
the ground in spite of their very distorted portrayal in the tk&k map. 

214. In what has been said in the foregoing paragraphs it has been 
.... ^ assumed that the land of the village has not been 

retomation!**** completely diluviated and reformed. When that 

has happened naturally no trace of the old field 
boundaries will remain, and it is impossible to discover by comparison with 


the new map what it was that the thUk ahiin intended to portray. Sometimes 
a Court raquires a relay of iha tk&k in adjudicating a claim of the reformation 
in situ pf a thak chak. This is a matter of real difficulty.' The boundary 
of the village according to the Revenue Survey map can always be relaid 
accurately. The th&k map on examination will show in what manner the 
amin built up his survey from the village boundary till he reached the 


disputed ehak. The boundary having been relaid according to the Revenue 
Survey, the relay of the thak ehaks should be begun from the point on the 
boundary according to the Revenue Survey at which the amin began his 
building and should follow the Smin's work step by step. If the disputed 
chak is near the boundary the relay will be tolerably accurate. If it is far 
away the relay will not be accurate and no accurate relay is possible, 
but this method will avoid contradictory relays of different parts of the ma^. 
When a court determines the boundary of a village by means of the thak it 
usually does wrong. In Tippera, unless at the point where the subject-mattei' 
of the suft lies there was diluvion or alluvion going on at the time of iih€ 
Revenue Survey, a Court is invariably making a mistake in determining anj 
village b ouhdary according to the thSk. The thSk surveyors went over th^ 
country the sea son before t he-Hevenue surv’eyors preparerl nnap«L M^hey 
iBAFlren tor ‘ tginatter the village boundaries both on the ^6und and by 
means of the maps which they handed over to them. When the boundary 
was dirputed the th&k authorities marked the boundary according to both 
parties These disputes were decided by the Superintendent, of the thak 
survey and the thdk maps* have notes on them to indicate the areas thus 
under- dispute. When the- Revenue surveyors found that the th&k Sanins 
had marked a wrong boundary they returned the thUk maps for correction. 
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In reportiag on the work in 18d4 Mr. R B. Smai't, the Superintendent oi the 
Bevenne Survey, wrote<“ The comparison of tlm professionnl village boui^ilaries 
with- the plans was excellent. • Nok a single map was retnrithd to 

the Civil Branch of the survey for correction.” This means that the 
Revenue surveyors had no occasion to pick up any other village boiindaries 
than those which the thak authorities marked for them. In otlmr wotds, the 
Avenue Survey maps portray the safhe boundaries as the»tAaA: maps. If 
at any point on a village boundary the tAoAr map' and the Revenue Survey 
map appear to differ the difference is due to inaccuracies of survey. In 
deciding whether it is ^he Revenue Survey made by scientific methods that 
is wrong or the thak survey,- which was only intended to be its guide, ^there 
need never be any question. 

215. To return from a digression, peculiar difficulties arose in ' hujhUral 

... in various parts. The big estate No. 303, eight 

The partition in pargana Tore. annas odd of pargana Tora which fell in the 

second and. in the fourth block taken up, but mainly in the former, was 
under partition. The partition was incomplete when bujhdrat was going on 
in the (Second block. There were more than a hundred co>sharer8 and there 
had been numerous instances in which the owners of small aliquot shareM had 
aiuiigned their shares in certain mamas or certain groups of mamas in middle 
rights to local men. At the time of cadastral survey agents of the most 
important proprietoi*s of the estate asked that' khaiM^ri might be stayed 
until the partition was coniplete. They were especially eager for this and 
even tried to arrange that none of them should contest the first allotmen t 
made by the partition Deputy Collector, in order that the delay in completion 
of the proceedings might be as little as possible. In this they failed and as 
it appeared quite likely that the partition might remain uncompleted: for a 
long time, khanapuri was done in the usual course. . It seemed the more 
important to go ahead with the preparation of the«^ecord in that the rights 
of the middlemen for aliquot shares in certain blocks only were often to be 
avoided in carrying out the partition and had found no part in the partition 
record. As the latter was not complete these persons had a right to expect 
to have a record of their middle rights, which would be valuable in assisting 
them to realize from those who., had created these rights in their, favour 
compensation for their termination. As the law stands the lot of middlemen 
in such cases is hard, and if at the expense of some extra trouble a record 
has been prepared which will enable them to obtain in Court- the compen- 
sation which is their right, such trouble will not have been altogether 
wasted. The record dt the second block of the Settlement had been draft 
published and printed and was on the point of being finally published,! when 
the partition proceeding was completed. The proprietors have filed applica- 
tions for settlement of fair rents upon most of tiieir tenants and on my advice 
to their pleader have in -their plaints raised issues under section 105(a) which 
will -enable effect to be given to the allotment. In the part of the estate 
falling in the fourth block WMnapuri was complete before the ipartition was 
final. The records were modified according to the allotment at bujharat. 
But here also the .middlemen whose rights terminated had the opportunity 
of taking copies of the khatians opened for their rights at kh&napuri and 
these may be of assistance to them in recovering the compensation due to 
them. 

216. Sar5il pargana covered half the third block. The bulk of it is 
under the Court of Wards apd had been' the 

Difficulties ID SarBiijNtrpona. subject of a former ree(Mrd-of-rigbts prepared 

nearly 25 years earlier. As there is no coparcenary and .very; little sub- 
infeudation, the preparation of the new record would have been very'.easy 
but for the fact that almost ev^y tenant has two or three, and some - have 
several more,* -.separate holdings -.{or which separate rents are paid. Daring 
the Settlement Operations the special imins appointed to watph. the prepara- 
tion of the record oii-behalfm the landlords” were at jgreat prins -to keep the 
lands cff the holdings separate. i This has bMn the policy e£ .thofe^atate -ever 
since the last Settlement. ,-Gven.m grantinft.rentrreceipta tke toiiftildSraol 
tihe -^oqrt of Wards are required :to enter • ill every t<2j|kfti7a--theAiimbess 
according to the last Settlement record, t of all 4he plots' of the holding dor 
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'wkicli'the receipt isgranted^ WhaC'vra'ste o£ labour and time thia involvea 
may eaaiiy*' be uuagined. 'I'he ialml staff it is necessary to employ mOat 
be much larger. thaB> would.. other.mse be required. Even before the old 
Settlement the Same policy was followed and I have seen a few rent-receipts 
giving the boundaries' of the plots of holdings dated from the time when 
the estate* was -under the Court of Wards in the minority of Raja Asutosh 
Ray. A tenant was often found to hhve thrown two of his fields together 
which were separate plots within separate holdings at ' the time of the last 
Settlement. In such cases- the boundary between the two plots had to be 
relaid on the new maps according to- the division shown on the old one. < 
For this and similar reasons 'the number of corrections *of the map at 
bujharat was very large indeed, '‘-^fhere were something like 20,000 plots 
divided at that stage. Even though the tenants were willing t.o amalgamate 
their holdings, the estate amla had set their face against it. The Manager, 
Mr. Halliday, took leave just as field-work was commencing and did not 
return till bujharat was over. None but the Assistant Manager, a man on 
Rs. 100 a month, was appointed to act in hie place, although this is an estate 
covering over 300 square miles, for 90 per cent, of which a record-of-rlghts 
was being prepared. By the end of the field season orders had been issued 
by the Collector to the Assistant Manager to arrange for the amalgamation 
of small holdings belonging to the same man with his consent, but by that 
time the .had , laboured through .the separation of the holdings. 

Even after the Collector’s order had been passed the Assistant Manager 
wrote to him that the practice in the estate had always been to encourage 
such amalgamation, a statement which 1 do not hesitate to state is wholly 
untrue, and at the next stage, attestation, no .attempt whatsoever was made 
on the side of- the amla of the Court of Wards to effect amalgamation. The 
attitude of the amla was natural, for they would see some of their number no 
longer required to be employed if the work of rent collection were lightened.. 

One could not examine the record in SarSil or watch the progress of its 
preparation without being struck by the fact that in parts at ‘least of the 
estate the number of plots transferred, for which mutations have not been 
made in the landlord’s sertsta, is much greater than usual in other estates. 
In some places the tenants complained bitterly that mutations were al- 
together refused. The Assistant Settlement Officer who was in charge of the 
preparation of the record of the atrip which was done from Dacca told me 
the same tale, and I wrote to the Collector about it, in the absence of the 
Manager of the estate. I afterwards found that it was not by any means 
in all parts of the estate that mutations wore refused, but it depended upon 
the methods of the local rent-collecting staff, although everywhere mutations 
oo.st considerably more than the nominal charge determined by the rules of 
the estate. It is moreover a rule in the estate to allow no mutation in a 
holding of which any of the rent is in arrears. 

The previous Settlement record of Sirail estate has been much malismed. 
It was found that the maps, except sometimes in the basti areas of the 
villages, WHi*e on the whole good ones, very much better ones than I 
expected to find them. The more 1 saw of the conditions in the Sarail 
estate the more 1 sympathised with the last Settlement Officer in the 
difficulties he must have had to face in preparing his record. He made a 
satisfactory survey, and a fairly good record of actual possession — generally 
wrote down the right man as the cultivator of each plot. Hut he had to 
bring his record into line with the landlords’ papers. If he had to deal with 
ssveral holdings in the name of each of the majority of the tehants, and met 
with as many changes of possession by purchasers unrecognised by the 
landlord as are found to-day, it must have been a task foredoomed to failure 
without the expedient of field bujh&rat to solve the difficulties. The record 
as finally published was at once condemned. The landlords ^he Court of 
Wards) at once undertook a revision of it which is locally spoken of as the 
nik&sh.'* There was a multiplicity of holdings in the names of the same 
persons before the record was prepared, bat it was considerably increased 
tnstead cd dis&udshed during|ths nikish. The present record-of-ri^ts is even 
*more aom{dioated, for as time goes on holdings are continually being divided 
.among the ^ts of a* deceased- cultivator, and onecaanot: but feel that the 
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DidcultieB 

pargtma* 


in BaradAkhftt 


Court of Wards by its attitude towards the j^resent Settlem^t operations 
has lost a g<dden opportunity which is not Ukely to recur fw luaay years 
to come. ' * 

217. As has already been described in paragraph 186 the history of 

the two-thirds share of BaradSkh&t since its 
purchase in 1886-36 has been that of the efforts 

of the to retain the rights they had 

under the old zamindars. In some vilhigbB disputes have gone on conti- 
nuously until the present day. The large village of Chfipitala in tbe north 
. of MurSdnsgar tham was the home' n a number of these talukd&rs and 
contains not only Is large number of tdltde» ’* but a large number of dS*mi 
settled estates. Some of the talukd&rs were those who took the daimi 

settlements, at the present day each one is ready to claim either that 

the asltJez exist or that they were aymded at the time of the Revenue Sale, 
as in each particular case it suits his interest as tSlukdar or daimi settlement- 
holder. Whether the tBluks were to be recorded or not was a ' matter which 
was decided after a very caref^ enquiry by KhSn S&hib A. Kabiruddin 
Ahntfed. He found that there were many oases in which the raiyats taking 
advantage of the quarrel had paid no rent to anyone for years, but that in 
the majority of oases the taltded&rs were in possession. He decided that 
they were to be recorded as the receivers of rent from the raiyals but that 
there was no rent for their taltiks 6xed in perpetuity. The decision will 
enable the .proprietors to obtain settlement of a fair rent for them under 
section 105 ^’the Tenancy Act. and it- is hoped->thattby<this means a quarrel 
which has been going on for more than three quarters of a century will at last 
be patched up. . , * 

Gh&pitala was not by any means the only village in which the dispute 
as to the existence (d the talvkz ” had been still kept alive. It was some- 
times found to have taken different turns. In some cases one of the original 
tHukd&rs had taken diimi settlement, lost or sold his proprietary right, and 
then attempted to retain possession by setting up his original taluk. In one 
village, Mal&i in Nabinagar thana, the number of proprietors having become 
large they instituted a partition proceeding before the Collector and the 
village was divided into a numl^r of estates; In this proceeding the tSluk$ 
were igncved. Subsequently l)be icUukdars, although some of them were also 
proprietors, instituted^a suit for the < partitim of., the taluks in tbe Civil 
Court. The Court re-divided the village into nearly a -hundred blocks 
entirely without refei'ence to the Collector’s division. Now most of the 
t&lukd&rs ” are also ’’proprietors ” by having purchased when the estates 
were sold or about to be’ sold for arrears of revenue. In this particular 
village there was no doubt to whom each of the raiyats was paying his rent. 
The record of the estates -follows the Collector’s partition. When the 
proprietor is in possession over the raiyats no intermediate tenure has been 
recorded in his name though he may have claimed one. When another 
receives rent from the raiyats be appears as a middleman under the 
proprietor, ^ but with no rent fixed in perpetuity. In some villages that 
were daimi settled the proprietors were forced ultimately to compound 
with the UUukd&rs giving them fresh settlements- in perpetuity. In a few 
instances small dSimi estates have again been purchased by Government 
for arrears of revenue. In the case of these no doubt has been allowed to 
remain that, if any tenures existed until' tbe second Revenue Sale, they have 
not been avoided. In the estates which have always 'remained kkds rnahSls 
.the tilUSttAxfdra claimed to be- proprietors.^ The deeisicm of their case will 
be found summarised in the chapter of this report dealing with re-settlement 
of land revenue. 


AttMtakfon. 


2i8. Suyhirat when it is as oarefu^ydone as it was in Ti^pera, ndakes 
BMtdtoimtM. . attestation veiy easy. In Ifoakhidi attestation 

wss't.he moro easy booause the tenants so well 
knew their rights 4ad liabUities and becMUise almost -every Vent settlement 
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was found to have been confirmed by a r^atered deed. Though neither ot 
these conditions were so universal in Tippera, the tenants were found very 
much more alive to their rights and interests* than in other distriots in 
Bengal for which a record-of^rights has been prepared. The absence of rent 
disputes wasr perlwps' the ^ most ustiihKig.> -feature ^ of the progress- of the 
Settlement Operations in Noakhali. Thpre enhancements of rent in recent 
years had been very few. The, eonditimis in Ghandpur and H5jiganj the 
first two ihanaa otTippera to be surveyed were much the same except ior the 
enhancements that had been made by the Naw&b of Dacca in pargam Dallai. 
In the third block condiitiOns changed very little in this respect.. There ' 
were no rent disputes in ^rail and it was usually not many holdings that 
were affected in those in the southern part of the block. A few oases are 
of sufficient importance to be mentioned, the enhancements by Amar Krishna 
Bay Cbaudhuri, etc., in some villages of Dakshin ShShapur and Etkadpur 
pargdnas^ hy -patnidara in Char Bazfirkhola and Chota CbarpSra, two villages 
in Daudkandi, and the rent disputes in Tappe Barikandi. In the last there 
is very old standing dispute between the tenants and the landlords dating 
from* the time of Qolam Manila, which was found to have been complicated of 
late years by the* issue of rent receipts according to the tenants’ version of 
the rent by certain amla of Rup L&l Das and others’ kachari at Krishnagar 
after they had been dismissed from service. Throughout the third block as 
a whole the relationship between landlord and tenant was good, when by 
good is meant that the landlord is satisfied to realize the rent to which he is 
legally entitled and' makes little'atteiApt eithefto increase it or realize more 
which is not part of the rent legally payable. In the centre of the block, the 
northern part of Daudkandi Uiana and the south-western part of Nabinagar, 
within the jurisdiction of the police stations of Homna and Banchar&mpur, 
there have been a number of recent proceedings under the Partiticn Act. 
In several of the estates affected the tenants had practically stopped payment 
of rent altogether. The landlords had instituted the proceedings because 
the rents were low and the number of co-sharers so many that efforts to 
enhance them were impracticable. They had been costly and the landlords 
promptly proceeded to endeavour to recoup themselves. The tenants in 
parts of Tippera seem to consider that after a partition they must make a new 
settlement with the co-sharer into whose allotment their holdings have fallen, 
and there have been instances in the jmst in which they have accepted an 
enhancement after a partition in terms which they certainly would not have 
accepted otherwise. Pargana Nayabad gave the most trouble in the attesta- 
tion of rents in this part of the district, but there were other estates in 
which the same difficulties were repeated. In Nayabad there were joint 
collections till 1310 B. 8., when the partition proceeding was commenced. It 
took nine years to be completed and there are now 61 separate estates. 
Since 1310 B. 8., there was practically no realization of rents and as in the 
meantime the transfers of plots between one tenant and another had been 
very many it was an almost iinpossible task to discover the rent legally 
payable in all cases. The Attestation Offieers had at times to record “ no rent 
fixed ” on account of the absolute impossibility of finding what rent should 
be recorded. To some extent this was what the landlords wanted for it 
made it easier for them when the time came for filing applications under sec- 
tion lOfi of the Tenancy Act. If no rent were recorded for a holding which 
had formerly paid at a very low rate they would thus be enabled to get an 
average rent fbr it. The Attestation Officers did thbir best to reduce the 
number of such entries as low as possible, but it wa i inevitable that some 
should remain. 

219. In the fourth block the staff^f this Settlement met what they bad 
, ^ . not met before in either Noakhali. or Tippera, 

wholesale enhancements for rent which were not 
. witUathe le^ly prMoribed In Murid- 

nagar, Gomilla and Oh&ndina thanaa they were comparatively jufrciiaent. 
There Were' founfi to have beep enhancements in parts of, the estates 
of the* ^yt of Sfthapur, the’SiUghas of Oobindapur and the Majidpur Bftbus 
all holding, j^ther as prbprietors or middlemen, blocks formed by the disio- 
-te^iration' d!'-the 10 annas share of • ^r^na Baradftkhkt. In* patgati^ 
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oert^ Utidlosds iit.groapii, of oeVidrot yiliaflao. HdpftAiMd tmmnd§r» 
show much ittctto likenesfl othjdr landloros ol Tippera to tl)0 landlordftfOf 
other parts in Bonipd, in the power wielded by the®, and thsir amfa and. .the 
awe with which they are regarded by their tenants. . Their enhanceinento 
were usually found to have been elcaked in legal form, the hahuliyaU purportr 
ing to account for an enhancement of the rate of rent at . 2. annas per rupee 
and fpr the rest as for increase in area. But there was» except un the estate 
of the NawSb of Comilla, which was formerly^ under the Court of Wards, 
nothing to show that there had been such increase pf area. In several 
villages the tenants of Nawab Ali Naw&b Chaudhuri of PaschimgSon had 
combined against him and bad refused to pay either the old or the enhanced 
rents, but under others of the HomnSLfid Zamindan the rents had usually 
been paid even though there had Leen illegal enhancements. 

220. In the central part the district disputes regarding rights in 

tanks were very frequently found. The tank 
Disputeii regarding taokB. adjoining a cultivatcff’s homestead is normally 

pai^ of his holding for which he pays rent with the rest. In pargarm Hallai 
which fell partly in the second block the disputes were first met with. The 
NawSb of Dacca claimed that all the tanks were his own property. The 
claim was decided against him and the tanks recorded in the tenants’ matians 
as their possession of them as part of their holdings was clearly proved. 
Similar disputes were only very few in the remainder of the second block 
and not many more in the third block, but became very frequent in the 
uprthern and middle part of the last block. Dallai pargana re-appeared with 
the dispute in its old form, but further north especially in -Baradakbat 
villages its form changed. 'The tenants claimed that the tanks formed rent- 
free holdings, the landlords countered with the claim that they were their 
exclusive property. Each dispute had to be dealt with on its own merits for 
not only were there different usages in different localities, but in the same 
locality the landlords becoming less generous had attached harder conditions 
to their permission to excavate the newer tanks. Certain old tanks standing 
in open stretches of paddy land apart from the homestead sites were 
undoubtedly the property of ndhe of the tenants, though the general public 
might by practice have acquired the right to use their water. A few tenants 
were able to produce sanads, the deeds of rent-free grants, which 
undoubtedly excluded the tanks from their holdings and made them separate 
rent-free proprietors, but such cases were very few, and the sanads, dating 
between a half a century and a century back, were the oldest ones produced. 
Many more tenants produced what they called sanads dating from more 
recent times. An ordinary ratyat in Tippera ipay not excavate a tank 
without his landlords permission. Most of the sanadi were grants of 
permission to cut tanks and no more. Some of the latest, especially those 
given by Shaha landlords in certain of the daimi settled blocks of Baradfi- 
kbat, so far from giving the tenants rent-free rights in the tanks set forth 
that the tank was to be landlords’ private property ; the tenant was to be 
allowed to use the water but every fish caught was to be carried to the 
landlord’s kachari. Although the site of the tank was within the tenant’s 
holding, he had been required to pay a very substantial sum before permission 
to excavate even on such terms as were given. Most commonly the sanads 
did state that no rent watf being assessed upon the water of the tank, 
but an especially high rate was set upon the banlU so that in, practice the 
tenant got no remission of rent. Rents .were fixed in BaradftkbSt and 
Gangimandal by David Paterson just before the Permanent Settlement in 
the mannqr ,whjoh be found customary in the pargana. Assessment was 
made upon toe area of cultivable land at definite rates, while upon the 
homestead ‘with its appurtenances was placed what he called a soorut 
j^mah ”, a lump sum pi«portionable to the raiet’s apparent circumstances ”. 
Exclusion of the ^nks from assessment seems .therefore to have come 
with the introduction, where euoh hae been made, (d ddbite rates fqr 
homestead lands. Ohukii jav^ ” as they are now cidlsd are still eaiuent 
for homesteads in some parts of Baradfikhht and Gangimandal*. As h|M 
alre^d)^ been stated the disputes .regarding, tanks iretm decided each on its 






(g done in typical «iai«ea,|R 
€£irPl^...aov.tbdkt tl^oEO degree of uniformity In, the ddcUloo 

of parallel caaee m d^went loo^tiea. »Tbe manner in which the majority 
of the tanks in dispute were ultimately recorded was to include them 
in the tenants* holdings with the r^ai^k against the plot ^'jala^ nifthkar 
This is to be interpreted as meaning that the tenant has full rights of 
possession in the tank as in the rest of the holding, hut that the current 
rent of the holding does not include any assessment upon the 'water of 
the tank. In the permanently settled parts of Baradakh&t and adjoining 
parganas T do not think that the landlords are likely to be able to prove 
that any definite rates of assessment are current. If the rents are 
modified either by private contract, by application under section li)5 of 
the Tenancy Act, or through the Courts, they will therefore be treated 
as lump rentals. The fact that nominally, where tanks have been cut, 
the water of the tank is unassessed but the banks, etc., are assessed at rates 
high enough to compensate for this and to leave the total rent for the holding 
the same as if no tank existed, will thus prove immaterial. A court can 
I think safely deal with the whole rent of a holding under section <10 and 
section 52 of the Tenancy Act wjth justice to both parties. 

That there are quite enough tanks in the central part of the district 
has already been mentioned. The cutting of more tanks merely tends to 
reduce the area available for agriculture. Tenants generally prefer to cut 
a new tank rather than re-excavate an old one, partly because just where an 
individual wants a new tank there does not usually happen to be an old one. 
and partly because an old tank re-excavated does not give tiuch good water 
as a new one. The attitude of the landlords.' which as the sanads showed 
has graduiilly turned against encouragement to cut tanks, is not however 
to be accounted’ for by any appreciation of the faci that the excavation 
of a tank is no't in the same way an improvement of their property as 
it was when tanks were fewer. They continue to ask^ more and more 
premium before they give permission to excavate, solely for the sake of the 
money. 

221. The most remarkable feature of the tenure-system in Noakhali 

was found to be the result of the widely prevalent 
custom by which a raigat by paying a premium to 
his landlord can purchase his recognition as a lenure*holder. .. Instances 
of such promotions were found in the parts of Tippera bordering Noakhali 
but were not commonly found elbewhere. There wore however exceptions, e.y., 
in the case oi pargana Kadba. Kadba which lies to the west and south-west 
of the Mainamati Hills, though situated so far from Noakhali, is held under 
the same four joint estates of the Noakhali Tauzi Roll as Paryanns Amirabad 
ami Bederabad in Feni Subdivision. In the middle of the last century 
the three parganas were in the hande of the (Jourjon’s of Comilla. Two of the 
sons of the founder of the family received eaeh an eight-anna share of 
them when their father died. First one of them in 1865 and then the other 
ill 1869 made permanent settlements covering each his own share throughout 
the estate. Usually the settlements bad the effect of promoting raiyats tq be 
tenure-holders Bolding at fixed rents. This was the ruin in the part, of the 
property in Noakhali district, although in Tippera more of those who took 
settlements were true middlemen. Both the Courjons and Delauueys were 
in the habit of making settlements at fixed rents in their properties in other 
parts of the south of the district but only a few otbeV landlords of 
whom the most important was Muhammad Gazi Ohaudhuri of Rupsa 
followed their example in Tippera. The advantage to the landlord lies not 
only in the premium which is of course a valuable ooflsideration, but that 
the collection of rent is' facilitated. The Courjons’s took agreements from 
the tenants .that their taluks should be saleable under the “ Sunset Law” 
for. default of payment of rent, although in fact this has never been done, 
and made aomei^t l^rd' stipulations^ regarding interest on arrears. Any 
such contract made by 'A tenar^holder is by section 179 of the Tenancy Act 
valid. The sta^s of such a^ ^loihoted cultivator is undcmbtedly that H a 
t]be 'custom cf promotion is well established. The rcoor(^ 

IS 


Tenures by promotion 
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of a.e status has as in Nojikhali been qualified by writing it pratkanuj&yt 
mcdhuamatvoa by custom) so that a judicial officer or other person 

new to the district may find some explanation of the apparent anomaly of 
tenure of which the whole land is in the cultivating possession of its 


owner. 

222 . 


Throughout the permanently-settled area dealt with in hqth 
Tippera and Noakhali permanent tenui-es of wmop 
jg peiiodioally oh^ed do ,aofr ' eidst 
at ail. is a kind' ol tenure spoken of as tak^ in Cnakla 

ol which the rent increases by a etipulated amount a^r .a definite twer 
bnfr tenures of the same natpre are not foupd in other estate. ^ A ^fpw 
tenures have been recorded chirasth&i (permanent) knSjana brtddMr JOMia 


(rent liable to enhancement), but there were oases 


...... w in which their hdders 

after showing indifference until the eleventh hour were unable to produce 
■evidence before the Attestation Officer of the fixity of their rent. In very 
few cases does it appear that the rente of such tenures have been at any time 
increased. There was usually found nu ambiguity regarding the incidence) 
of the«Harger tenures and the spectacle of a multitude of small tenures J 
covering separate blocks of land was less common than in Noakhali. In the' 
case of such small tenures at fixed rents as were found the same careful 
distinction as in Noakhali was made in the record of their rent as khdjana 
briddhir ajogya (rent not liable to enhancement) and mVrH /tami (at a fixed 
rate). The’ significance of these terms requires some explanation. The 
rent of a tenure can be changed under section 52 of the Tenancy Act if the 
area is found on measurement to have altered, unless there is an express 
provision to the contrary in the contract by which it was (sreated. When 
'the contract contains such a provision a note of it has been made in the 
record. From the absence of such a note it is to be presumed that section 52 
may be applied. When granting an enhancement under section 52 of the 
'I'enancy Act it is for the Court to settle a fair rent for the e'xcess area. In 
the case of some tenures in Tippera and Noakhali there is an express provi- 
sion that any excess area found on measurement is to be assessed at the 
same rate as the original tenure and that this rate shall in no circumstances 
be changed. If the area is found dii measurement to have been reduced 
remission is to be granted at the same fixed rate. Where there is such a 
provision the phrase mrekh Memi has been used in the place of the phrase 
khdjana briddhir ajogya. 

223. Tenures are commonly called jjatni, shikimi, mi>-d$ hdola, etc., 

V I . « . Of merely taluk. 1 hese words, are those used all 

oiiieno a ure o nurea. Eastern Bengal and there is little significance 

in the use of one or another. All that are called patnis are not necessarily 
made subject to the Palni Sales Laws, while some are that are described 
otherwise. Particular types are few but the following are worth a passing 
mention. In Sarail jMrganas the yvord mukhardri is used as the description 
of a tenure at fixed rent, upanchdki is a small shikimi and khoshbds is a 
holding which was originally given at an esi^cially low rental as reward 
for some service. KM,nebaris are settlements originally given in DSudkftndi 
thana, to persons on condition they would occupy ^ngle land and bring it • 
under cultivation. A kdemi mukhardri gathari in Gangamaudal (Joar 
Guagachhia) is the property of a raiyat promoted to the possession of a 
tenure under which are included the holdings of a number of his neighbours 
as well as his own. The rialus of the tardsari Jimbdd&rs around MehAr gave 
soine trouble. Custom did not clearly distinguish them as raiyats or 
tenur^holders and the record of their status was determined according to 
the original purpose for which each was created. 

224. Rent-free* tenures, lyere commonly found all over the district. 

R«nf w Even the. old Muhammadan zamind&rs of the big 

BaradUhU. Qu^imudd ana 
ratikftra were in the habit of granting rent-free tenures, Brahmoltara 
De^Uars, etc., to Hindus. The family thak owned BaradftkbAt, ^angfimandal 

Pfitikira less often -gi:anted,,8unh tenurttv' to Muhammadans^ but in SarftU 
there are imdmnazar and khadi ^nt's to ntdUahs who should pray for the 
zamtnddrs. There are also tdtek&gis' in Sarlil which have already b^n 
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meiitioued * aad all over the dibtrict numerous aorvice holdings belougiug lo 
barbers, washermen and even j>d/A;t>bearer8. In the estate of tlie Uampur 
ShShas {pargana Tora) palki-hmven are allowed to hold at tialt ratej». It 
has been common in the past, and the arrangement is still sometimes m4de 
even now, for the purchaser of an estate or tenure from a family which has 
ooiiBe down, in thp. world to allow it tp< ret^m.its old home- while' he' realiees 
th^ repts 'from tl^e tenants.occnpyinj; tli^ieet of it. 8ometim0e the ariange- 
n^ehtjii tiari'of.'thecbiitriot.pfei^e, bW-Wie old, days it was more often a 
compromise made to ayoid the us^ struggle necessUry to obtain possession 
aftUr purehase. The old family enjoys^ l^ssesston of its (^d home without 
payment... Neither the landlord^ if the right sold was a tenure, nor Qovem< 
nent, if it was an estate, recognizes any right of the old family to continue 
in possession. The right has origin ited with the purchaser and accordingly 
the old family has!; been recorded as holding rent-free under him and a rent- 
free tenure appears in the record-of-riglits which is usually described as 
bhogaitar. As there is usually no deed by which the origin of such a tenure 
is to be discovered it has been thought necessary to explain what h|is been 
done in this report. * 

225. In the record-of-rights in Faridpur district, when a block had 


^'Khanda 

blocks. 


hharid " purchased 


been broken off from an estate or tenure and sold 
without any reference to Goyeruinent or the land- 
lord, the purchasers were recorded as holding 
under the vendor. This was certainly not correct and the same manner of 
framing the record for such blocks has not been used in this Settlement. 
When a bhxjk has been broken off from a tenure and sold, a note has been 
placed in the khatian for the original fenure thus : — “a/m khatian haite 
kkanda kharifl dakhalkar amukk ; eta nang khatian drastahga” (“from this 
interest has been broken oif and sold a block in the possession of so and so ; 
see khatian number so and so “), and one rent lias been recorded as covering 
both khalians. The purchaser and the holder of the original tenure are 
jointly responsible for the rent. The case is not the same as that in which 
the old family is left in possession of its homestead. In that case the 
purchaser continues to accept responsibility for the whole rent. 

220. There is no doubt that half a century and more ago there was a 
... . .... , 1 . distinction drawn between the holding of a mtva/ 

inc...enoeof..a.ya<.i.oid.ng.. homestead was situate.! and other 

holdings which he might possess, but the distinction lias now disappeared. 
No radgat would now submit to ejectment from a holding, which did not 
contain his homestead, any more readily than from that which did. At the 
present day it may be said that throughout the district the rights of miyate 
conform lo the provision of the Tenancy Act Occupancy-holdings are 
nowhere transferable without the landlord’s consent, but the latter may 
always be purchased on payment of salami. The landlords no'wliere attempt 
to distinguish between different classes of purchasers with a view to securing 
suitable tenants. ^ The amount of salami required varies considerably, and 
there is much discontent among the tenants of those who try to realize 
exorbitant sums on this account. In this matter it is often the local agents 
whose avarice rather t'han that of the landlords themselves causes feelings 
of resentment, but there are notable instances in which this ip not the case. 
In a few instances the landlords have done their'best to defeat their agents 
by requiring all the business of khanj as it is called to pass through their 
own. hands. The Surerintendunt of the Nawab of Dacca’s estates in Bara- 
d&khSt has all petitions for kharij put up to himself, but even then, the 
local agents refuse to forward them, unless they get some payment. The 
agents of the Court of Wards in Sarail Par^aha denied the right of transfer ’ 
to raiyats at fixed rents in the j^ar^ana and the latter seemed to.be uncertain 
of their possession. But the Teqancy Act, is explicit on tile* point, and the 
right of transfer has been recognised in framing tlie record. 

227. Small a5tod5s. such as tahari and daJchila kharctch are realized 
.... when the rent ia paid and as. often as not cess is 

A . realised, from raiyats under middlemen at one * 

Anns in tie, rupee,' Smll MttXxfurs attempt to justify themselves by sayuig 


^ Viit (oot-nots to parograpli 19. 

18 a 
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that they pay rent at 10 pice per rupee and cannot afford to reahw ottly 
2 pice from their raiyata. Small taluka have always been valued by the 
Collectors, who have carried out Cess Revaluation, at three times their rent, and 
tife taMed&ra are commonly found to be Under the imprebsion th^at the la tv 
imposes cess at 10 pice per rupee upon all tenures. Other ahvjaba, such as ■ 
K&lipuja birti and DaaakSra, subscriptions towards the cost of puja celebra- 
tions, are also sometimes realized, but the demand is nowhere large enough 
to produce discontent except iri Laks&m thana, where as has already been 
mentioned the landlords uro able to ovoi*awo their tenants in the manner of 
landlords in other distridts in the Province. There the landlords whose hands 
are heaviest are Badaronnessa Chaudhurani and A'mar Krishna Ray 
Chaudliuri, etc., of Laksam. 

228. * It was found to be a feature of Noakliali that the conditions of 

settlement of almost every holding had been 

ReBUtereddoomnente. reduced to writing in a which had been 

registered. This was also found commonly to be the case in Tippera. but 
in this, matter there was some variety in passing from the south to the north 
of the 'district. Registered hahuUaia are more frequent towai*ds the south 
and east of the district and less frequent towards the north and west until in 
paryana NaySbad there is scarcely a tenant who has^ registered a kabuliat. 

229. In Noakhali district it was found that the evils of the system of 

produce rents was non-existent. The few hold- 
tow on'SrijK o£^ouitivatl,r^^^ found to be at produce rents were created as 

temporary arrangements for the sake of conveni- 
ence, for instance, I when a cultivator died leaving only minor children, whose 
land would be leased in borga to neighbours until they were old enough to 
cultivate it themselves. Through most of Tippera district the case is the 
same, but there are exceptions especially in Nabinagar. Daiidkandi and 
Muradnagar thanaa where money-lenders who are also small or compai*atively 
small landlords have bought out I he original raiyata. Some of them were 
found to be cultival ing land on their own account at the hands of servants, 
and, although some no doubt did so temporarily having heard that just over 
the Meghna in Dacca khatiam had been opened *for borpadara, others have 
done so for some time. One set of lan’illords had invented a curious trick to 
insure that ihaix horgadars rhould claim no permanent rights against' them. 
.Instead of concluding a settlement at produce rent the agreement was put 
in the form of mortgage {poahani), the mortgagor being the landloi’d and the 
mortgagee the cultivator. 

Especially in the same localities and throughout the neutral part of the 
district the provisions of section 22(3) of the Tenancy Act, which are 
intended to prevent landlords from acquiring occupancy-rights by the purchase 
of mtyatt-holdings, are systematically defeated or attempted to be defeated 
by the purchase of holdings by landlords and middlemen in the names of 
their wives or near relations. When • disputes arose upon the point the 
officers of the department usually decided in favour of the aj^lication of 
sectimi 22(3) to such cases on the ground that though the purchaser might 
make the purchase in the name of his wife or bon so that both should 
ultimately be bound by it, yet since they were stjll living jointly, such an 
arrangement could not operate to affect the rights of a third party, the 
under-tenant, to rob him of the oppoi*tunity of acquiring ooupancy- rights. 
The manner in which certain influential men in Ooinilla and in the district 
sought to defeat the law in this inatter was found to be entirely shameless. 


Draft pi^lloatlon and objaetlont. ' 

230. Tl\i| stage of the Settlemant .procedure had .been,tak6n very 
« ... sSriously indeed by both landlords and tenants 

Draft pubhetion. Noakhali. In the southern part of Tippera 

it was taken as seriously. The interest of the tenants became ^omeahat less 
further towards the north but still' appeared te be much greater^ than 
I hflid .seen in othdr districts which I had had experience. ofisettlement 
work. The records of all viUsgM! were -draft, published . for dne- m^th. 
This period was extended in the case of certain large villages to two or 
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even three moaths. Forms upon which to file objections were supplied 
gratis and parties were allowed to take any such pencil notes from the 
record as they wished. The only precaution taken was that the rilcord 
remained in charge of a mukarrir in a place where what was going, on 
oould be watched and none was allowed to approach it with a pen in his hand. 
At this ' stage, when the parties fully understand it and appreciate the 
advantage it gives them, affords a valuable opportunity for the correction of 
mistakes in the record, objections were not refused merely because they were 
filed after the date on which draft publication was over. If the objector added 
a petition, on which another eight-anna stamp was placed, stating some 
reason for the delay in filing, the Objection Officers were instructed to 
accept such an 6bjection up till the time when notices were being issued 
for the disposal of the other objections referring to the record of the same 
village. 

The total number of objection filed in the area dealt - with in Tippera 
was 37,825. The number compares with those filed in Noakhali and in the 
Dacca Settlement as follows : — ' 



Tippera. 

Noakhali. 

Daeci 

Total number of objections filed ... 

... 37,852 

26,466 

43,417 

Number per.sqnare mile in the are.a dealt with 20 

20 

15 

Number per 1,000 khatiana 

57 

68 

31 

Number per 1,000 of population ... 

22 

24 

15 


231. An examination of the number and nature of the objections filed 
. and of the decisions passed upon them affords 

Analysis of o jections. valuable evidence not only of the character of the 

people of the district but of the degree of accuracy of the draft recoi'd. 
That a very large number of objections is filed may sometimes mean that the 
record was not accurately prepared, but in Tippera and Noakhali the reason 
for it is to be found iii the intelligence of the people and their familiarity 
with judicial forms, which enabled them to take advantage of this stage of 
the procedure to an extent which myself and my officers could not fail to remark. 
In analysing the objections in the following manner a comparison is made 
with the figures of a similar analyses given for Noakhali and by the Settle- 
ment Officer of Dacca in his Final Report : — 

In Tippera. In Noakhali. In Dacca. 

# 

63*4 Per cent. 67*3 Per cent. 60 Per cent were with r^ard to possession and shares. 

13*2 „ 8*6 „ 19 „ were with rejtard to rent 

8*6 „ 9*1 „ 10 „ were with regard to mukarari rights. 

4*9 „ 1*3 „ 1 „ were with regard to rent-free rights. 

9*9 „ 13*7 „ 10 „ were with regard to status and incidence. 

This comparison shows that tlie landlords and tenants in Tippera are in 
better accord with one another on qaestions of rent than in Dacca, but that 
there are more disputes on the subject than in Noakhali. It also shows that 
questions regarding rent-free rights are far more often in dispute than in 
either Dacca or Noakhali. It is especially in the matter of ,,tank8 that this 
is so. 

As regards the parties to the objections : — 


In Tippers. In Noskbeli. In Deoca.^ 


7*2 Per cent.. 

11*7 

Per cent, 23 Per cent, of the objections were between landlord 

and landlordL 

44*6 

fl 

33*2 

41 


of the objections were landlord veratia 
tenant. “ 

18*0 

* 


18*6 

14 

ft 

of the objections were tenant veraua 
landlord. 


f»e ■ 

.34*6 

■ 20 

ft 

of the objeotions were between tenant 
and tenant. .. 

0.7 

ft 

V4 


If, 

of the objeotion were landlord or tenant 
agalnat the record. 

- 0!8 


:5 


ft 

of the objeotion were misoellaneoua. 



The small number dl disputes between landlord and landlord in Tippera 
is to be accounted for partly by the fact that large compact estates are found 
in pdrts of the district and partly to the care taken over thak comparison 
at the time of bujhSrat. In Dacca only 34 per cent, of the objections were 
filed by tenants. In Tippera the proportion was 48 per cent, and in I^oakhali 
54 per cent. The figures of this comparison are the measure of the interest 
taken by tenants at this stage of the proceedings, and indicate their com- 
parative capability of looking after their own interests. The proportion 
of objections filed by tenants against their landlords in the three districts 
is interesting.. One who knows how much less the tenant east of the 
Meghna is in awe of his landlord than the tenant to the west might 
have expected to find that the tenants in Tippera and Noakhali had filed 
objections much more readily ' against their landlords than the figures 
at first sight appear to show. The explanation is to be found in the 
fact that the point in dispute between a tenant and his landlord is usually 
he amount of his rent. It is because rent disputes are fewer cast of the 
Heghna that the tenants did not require to file more objections against their 
andlot'ds. And it is because rent disputes are distinctly more common in 
Tippera than in Noakhali and because tenants in Tippera have more rent- 
ree claims to make that the number of objections tenants versus landlord 
vas almost as .high in Tippera us in Noakliali. The Noakhali cultivators are 
leeidedly tlie more sophisticated. 

The decisions in objections in Tippera, Noakhali and Dacca stand com- 
»ared as follows : — 

la Tipper*. la Noakhali. In Dacca. 

2*r> Per cent. 7*0 Per cent. T 7 Per cent, were undiapnted cases for correction. 

13*5 „ 1.5*9 „ 20 „ were disputed cases in which the record 

was reversed in" the item to which 
objection was made. 

2l5*5 „ 21*4 „ 22 „ were disputed cases in which the record 

was modified in the item to which 
objection was made. 

54*5 „ 55*6 y, 51 „ were disputed cases in which the record 

was npheld. 

n Noakhali the undisputed corrections were mainly in regard to possession 
nd shares and arose from persons having died between attestation and the 
iling of the objections. The people of Tippera did not trouble themselves to 
he same extent in the matter of the substitution of the names of heirs whose 
igbts were not questioned, a matter to which unreal importance was often 
ttached by the i>eople of Noakhali. The reduction of the percentage of 
ases in which in Tippera and Noakhali the record was reversed is an adver- 
isement of the greater accuracy of the draft record in this settlement than 
a Dacca. The number of cases withdrawn or dismissed for default, 
i’9 per cent, in Noakhali, increased only to 5*0 per cent, in Tippera and is an 
dvertisement of the keenness which the people in both districts showed in 
ontesting these cases. 


Final offloe work. 

232. The final janch (scrutiny) of the record was carried out in camps 

alter attestation had been completed and .while 
Final iamA. objections in each block were still going on. 

n t^e first three blocks objections were disposed of each year during the 
Qonths precedifag the Fuja holidays and arrangements werq made so that 
>oth objections andj^anch were finished just before the holidays began. The 
^ recess” is^ a time of year when, not only the field Kdnungos and Revenue 
)fficer8 who**tfre not AssistaUt Settlement Offi'cets and cannot therefore 
lispose of objections under section l03A,butal8oalargenumberofcom- 
)etent clerks, 5adar amt^a a.nd . attestatiop mukarira, have no wb^, to do 
lither in the field or in catnips. The work of ^al Was 

nished through in the recess imQi^eF jjhat i^nun^oa and Revenue Offers, 
vhose pay would othermse be debited to the head of sttoervisipn ipd {or 
vhom Settleiheftt Officers ifi the past, have found it difficult to find {fitl 
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employment during that time, and the beet of the clerks, whose pay is drawn 
under the head of Job and Contract and who in recess were formerly thrown 
out of employment, might do the work there was to be done. A Revenue 
Officer was in chargo of each Jd,mk camp with two or three Kanungo» to 
help him. These men themselves checked whether the decisions in disputes 
and object! ms had found place correctly in the I'ecord, called parties 
to supply information for correcting mistakes or completing* omissions which 
were detected during the check, supervised the work of the clerks, dealt 
with references from them and finally passed each village record when the 
work was finished. Lists were prepared of those interests for which free 
copies of the vandyked maps were to be distributed along with the printed 
kkatiaiu at the time of final publication. The method of eliminating interests 
belonging to a person to whom a copy had already been allowed with the khaiian 
of another his interests in the same village was that prescribed by the Director 
of Land Records’ Technical Rules. Besides the record tlie maps were 
also examined in camp. Tlie check of the map was done by selected 
hadar amtns whose services were available at that sedson. I'liey showed 
in blue ink on the sheets every thing that had to appear in t^e final 
inaps, aXamats (signs for trees, houses, etc.), names of adjoining mauzaf, mar- 
ginal references to plots numbered our of the serial order, numbers in the 
serial for which there were no corresponding plots, the numbers standing for 
roads, streams, etc. The sheets therefore went to the Drawing Section in 
the Sadar Office with no more t.o be done to them than to ink them up in 
black. There was no necessity for the draughtsmen to refer to the plot 
index, over doing which they managed to waste so muoh of their time in 
other Settlements. For the check of the record after attestation an attesta- 
tion janch form ha>l been devised which would enalde the compilation of 
statistics of rent and tenancies to be carried out from it after final janch 
without referring to the khatian volumes. Tliis form was used again at final 
check yind corrected to follow the record when changes were made in the 
latter in carrying out orders passed under section 103A. Th(» speeding up 
process, which had been begun in the attestation of part of the 3rd block 
ahead of the programme, led to the completion of the attestation of three- 
quarters of the 4th block ahead of the normal pt ogramine before the Puja 
holidays, 1913. Disposal of objections was taken up immediately after the 
Puja holidays and with it the final scrutiny of the record. Although hujharat 
Kanungos were not available at this season as in the first three blocks, one 
was spared from transfer to other Settlements to take charge of each janch 
camp. The area being much more healthy than Jessore and not, so remote as 
Bankura, the two districts where a full attestation programme was being 
carried through, clerks and hadar aniim competent for janch work, men 
whose homes wore on this side of the Province, were glad to stay on, and 
the work of final janch was carried out by them with almost the same speed 
and almost as satisfactorily as in the first three blocks. 

233. The fact that no cess rovniuation was being carried out on the 
, . basis of the draft record as in Noakhali made the 

work remaining to be done far more simple in 
Tippera. When the records came in from the janch camps they were ready 
to go straight to the press. 

Two sheds with brickwork plinths, cemented floors, mat walls on 
wooden frame work and red Dacca tiles were put up in 1916 to house the 
presses. They were built departmentally and cost only Rs. 11,000 against 
the Public Works Department’s estimate of Rs. 16,000. Fourteen hand 
presses were received with their auxiliary furniture from the Dacca Settle- 
ment at the end of 1916 and work started in February 1917. Three more 
presMs came in June 1917 and the last of the complement of 18 was 
received in January 1918. Most of the compositors oame from Dacca but 
a few also from Midnapore. and Mymensingh and a few focal men were 
trained. A certain number of the menials also earner from Dacca. The 
conmositor'St^ff was expect^ to be an element very difficult to control, hut by 
his tact and care the Superintendent of the Press, Babu Furnendu Nath Guha, 
a JSlSinunga, was able to keep the work* going smoothly The compositors 
are p;ien ci the hhndralok classes, but of so little educstion that the> 
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would be unable to find ‘such employment ae their caste .prejudices would 
allow them to accept in any other than work of this sort. Thev are impro- 
vident and sensitive. The promotion of a menial such as an ink-boy or press- 
man to be a compositor was always out of the question. It would have 
offended them so much as to lead to a strike. They were paid at contract 
rates and after a monthly calculation of their earnings. Towards the end of 
the month they worked with feverish energy to swell the payment they would 
receive, and at the beginning of the month slacked off to give themselves a 
rest. How much this was the case will be seen from the following statement 
of daily outturn of interests and lines printed for the month of August 1918:— 


Date. 

IntereatH. . 

Linea. | 


Date. 


Intereats. 

Lines. 


1018. 





1918. 




Ist AugUHt 

••• 

680 

10,063 

17th AuguHt 

eee 

1,467 

14,127 

2nd 



1,191 

16,131 

18Ut 

11 

eee 

SUNDA.Y. 

3rd ' 

r 

• •• 

1,370 

16,210 

19tli 

>1 

eee 

2,151 

20,8.36 

4th 



SUNDAY. 

20th 

It 

eee 

2,361 

21,907 

5th 

11 

eee 

J,403 

15,803 

2l8t 

11 

eee 

2,633 

' 23,450 

6th 

11 

ee« 

1,329 

10,466 

22nd 

11 

aaa 

2,594 

23,905 

7th 

It 

eee 

1,314 

14,626 

23rd 

11 

• ee 

2,368 

22,943 

8th 

1’ 

eee 

132« 

1,366 

24th 

11 

• ee 

2,.344 

22,427 

E < n 



1,697 

16,833 

26th 

11 

• ee 

SUNDAY. 

£ ' 11 



1,890 

19,164 

26th 


eee 

2,423 

2.3,420 

t 


eee 

SUNDAY. 

27th 

11 

•4* 

2, .308 

22,499 



eee 

1,861 

18,520 

28th 

'11 

eee 

2,598 

23,939 



eee 

1,892 

18.083 

29tli 

It 

eee 

HOrjDAY FOR 




2,091 

19,676 




JANMASTAMl. 

16 th 

11 


2,181 

.20,736 

30th 

11 

eee 

2.499 

21,397 

16th 

11 

ee# 

2,268 

20,646 

Blst 

11 

• ee 

2,416 

26,818 


0 

• 




Total 

eee 

49,330 

4^5,871 


There was a similar feverish activity each year ^ before the Puja holidays, 
and when the time drew near for calculating the outturn upon which a 
bomis was to be declared for the presses which had done best. The system 
in Dacca, where electric light was installed in the press buildings, fostered 
such irregularity and was bad for discipline. To divide the compositors 
into two shifts was not possible owing to the fact that either one shift would 
have to use the other shift’s galleys and much time would be lost in 
breaking up type, for instance the columns for landlords’ names which were 
repeated in several tenants’ khatiaHS, or else a double set of galleys and much 
more type would have to have been purchased. In Dacca the compositor 
might work on at night as long as he liked. After some months of working 
in Comilla with regular hours the regularity and discipline of the press 
improved greatly, and it was'found after a time that the average monthly 
outturn of a press actually beat the average of Dacca at its best. In the 
appearance of the printed record also there was much improvement. This 
again was mainly due to the care which the Superintendent took to see that 
lines were kept straight and that the quads and spaces to the correct quantity 
were used all down the same column. He also insisted that the ink-boys 
should pass the roller along the length of the galleys instead of across. If 
passed across the roller is liable to touch the quads in the middle of a 
long empty column and these to mark the paper. 

'Ultimately the distributors of type were no longer employed. They 
gave great trouble in Faridpur and elsewhqre. They were paid at contract 
rates, and, when the type had been weighed out to them to be distributed 
letter by letttefthey would get rid of it by all manner of means rather than 
go through the labour of sorting it. In this Settlehient the compositors sbrted 
their own type. * 

'234. To each press 

Proof reading and final check. 

the permanent association 


with its six compositors there were»a or 

proof-i:ejeider and an assistant. It Was ^nil'.tliat 
there. waS tfsually enough woirk for two Alight 
of thd second man with the press, inatAad oI' hiti 
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* 

temporary employment with it when there was very much proof-reading 
4o be done, so that he shared any bonus the press might win, paid in full 
for the few occasions when he was not' really required. When a page had 
been set up a “ galley proof ” was taken This was checked and the “ galley ” 
corrected. When four “galleys” were ready and set up in the press, a 
press proof was taken, and only when this had been corrected was the record 
printed off. When each village record was complete it passed out of the press 
sheds to the main office building in a section of which was the “ Final 
Check Branch ”. Here a thorough check was again made by groups of clerks 
sitting in pairs. Tljcse made a list of the mistakes they found. The Head 
Checker again checked 10 i)er cent. The list passed to a Kdnunyo employed in 
tins branch who exammed whether the mistakes had been properly classified 
as very serious, serious, slight or due to office mistakes in the original record. 
For very serious mistakes the page had to be re-printed by the press res- 
p jnsible without re-payment. The \n'em peshkdr had to correct other mistakes 
by blocking out the mistaken entity and printing the correct one in its place. 
There was a, system of fines for mistakes which had to be paid partly by the 
press jmhkdr and partly by the compositors. When the Dacca staff lif-st came 
and began work, it was found that the fines threatened to reduce the wages 
of the proof-readers so far as to leave them too little to live on. Latc^ on they 
kept- the mistakes down to a very small number. If the work they did when 
they first came was the work they used to do in Dacca, then the work of 
the Final Check Branch in Dacca must have been very carelessly done. 
The final record as it .went out to the landlords and tenants in Tippera 
contained v%ry few mistakes and there were only very few complaints on 
this score from the public, who were told in such cases to tile petitions for 
coi’rection under section 108A of the Tenancy Act. 

235. Not a little of the Smooth working of the press in Comilla was due 

to the arrangement made for the compositors to 
leas lot 0 . hostel put up for the District Board’s 

Technical School but disused. This was hired at such a rate that compositors 
could live in it for a few annas a month to make up the rent, and a contractor 
fed them for some Ka. 7 a head per month. The hostel was under the eye of 
the Superintendent of the Press and the comp-^sitors appear to have 
lived healthily and contentedly in it. The climate of Comilla, practically free 
fi'om malai'ia, was also a great asset. 

2.36. The preparation of statistics w'as done in two parts. Statistics of 
. . the employment of the land and crops wei’e prepared 

..tfttistics. from the khasra during the first recess each year 

after bujhdrat was completed. The statistics of rents anti tenancies were 
prepared from the attestation jdneh form in the Sadar office. Slips with 
compartments corresponding to the columns of the statistical form reproduced 
in Appendix D to this report, were filled in from a sepai'ate page of the attesta- 
tion jdnch form which had been used for each estate in a village. The 7nauzaioar 
statistics were completed from these and they were then sorted and filed 
estate by estate. When the peshkdr in charge saw from his progrssa register 
that the mauzawdr work had been finished for all the villages in which* an 
estate had land, he made over all the slips for the estate to a clerk who 
prepared the mahaltcdr statistics. 


CHAPTER II. 


Revision of Land Revenue. 


237. A map has been prepared showing the position of the temporarily^ 
j settled area in Tippera and will* be found in 

i« mporari y se e aw*. ^ , Appendix IV to this report. The numbers on this 

map are the Tawsi numbers of the estates. Some of the estates are very 
small find sosne that are larger are very scattered. Even though, its position 
could only be shown by a dot on this map the position of every block that . 
is not permanently-settled has been shown, but in a map on such a scale it 
was not possilile to show the numbers of all the small estates. 
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238. Ar the enquiries made during the process o£ re-settlement of 

revenue in the estates show, the temportkHiy-'« 

Current nw4Hemeiit. Settled area of Tippera has suffered far more by 

having been dealt with in the past ])ieoeineal by inexperienced officers than 
that in Noakhali. In the newer formations established rates were somewhat 
lower on the average than in Noakhali and there was very much unevenness 
in the assessment between one estate and another, but the rates of rent 
were clearly defined and reassessment was not a matter of great difficulty. 
In the estates which had become Government property through purchase at 
Kevenuo Sales conditions were often very different, and it must be admitted 
that Government was very badly serve*! in the case of a number of estates by 
the officers responsible for the settlements that were found current. They 
wore ever ready to take the easy road, to persuade themselveo, sometimes 
without the slightest justification, that they could not trace'the manner of the 
former assessment, to be content with treating each tenant’s rent as a lump 
rental an I enhance it by some apparently altogether inadequate amount per 
rupee. Not only was the inequality of assessment between on^ estate and 
another n similar circumstances which was found in the newer formations 
repeated in the older estates, but inequalities in the assessment upon indi- 
viduals in the same estate were emphaeised instead of being diminished. 
Moreover the officers who were employed on settlement of land revenue in the 
district at the end of last centui-jr and the beginning of this, seem to have been 
ready to give w'ay before the slightest opposition especially when it came 
from Hindu bhadralok, many of whom ai*e interested in the estates round 
Chandpur and some of the khas mahah of Pargana Baradakbat. Thei'c were 
instances found in some of the latter in which bhadralok tenants had certainly 
been assessed at rates lower than any of these sanctioned, although no men- 
tion of the fact was made in the reports submitted for the confinnation of the 
rent-rolls. The lack of impartiality in determining the i-ents of persons of 
higher caste does nut appear to have been initiated at the last settlement. 
The officers in charge can be acquitted of that, but they allowed it to be 
repeated. It is out of place in administration by modern methods and has 
not been continued in the present revision of land revenue. 

239. Temporarily settled private elates are few and are not of much 

,, . imp u'tance, liut the mahah of Tippera are 

our groups «. estatoo. many and some of them very large. In describ- 

ing the estates lor which revision of land revenue has been carried out on 
the basis of the draft record-of-rights it is convenient to divide them into 
four groups : — 

{!) The old purchased estates in the south-west of the districjt with 
some alluvial formations in the DakSitia river. 

(2) The block of alluvial formations formed in the bed of the Meghna 
joined on to the mainland in the south-western part of Chandpur 
thana. 

{3) The alluvial formations which are found in small blocks up and 
* down the Meghna and its distributaries from Chandpur to • the 

north of the disiii'ict. Almost all of 'these formed as islands. 
Along with them are a few temporarily-settled private estates. 

{4} The BaradakhSt khas mahSls. 

The old purohaoed estates In the south-west of the 

distrlot. 


240. These estjites are the original shares of par^anas Gunanandi, 

Purchandi and Singhergfion which were purchased 
Estate N4.ti86». Government and survived the era of the daimi 

settlements, and certain other smaller estates. With.them.go a few alluvial 
formations in the DfikSitia river. Some of these estates were completely 
surveyed during the /?mra Survey of the Meghna between Paridpur and 
Tippera carried out by the Settlenront Officer oi'Faridpur. In the base of the 
estates among those which were ripe for revision of land revenue proceedings 
to that end were carried oat by him and an account of what he did is to be 
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found in Mr. B. C. Prance’s final report regardint; the Settlement of the strip 
of Tippera surveyed from. Faridpur. The work of lovision of land revenue in 
Home of these estates was taken up while I was Settlement Officer of Faridpur 
in lUlL* so that 1 knew something of the conditions which might be expected 
to be found in other estates of which revision of revenue was to be under- 


taken at the hands of the Uistrict Settlement staff. The two most important 
estates of this group dealt with were that bearing Tausi No. 1859 Dihi 
North of pargana Gunanandi, and that bearing Tauzi No. 1996, the share of 
Ibri///.* of pargana Singhergaon. As the circumstances of these estates 
differed radically from tfiose of any that had already been dealt with in 
Noakhali, reports containing preliminary proposals were submitted to the 
Board of Revenue for orders. Estate No. 1859 which has land in 18 villages 
is one of the 3 main divisions or dihis into which Gunfinandi, pargana was 
cut after a regular survey in 1844-45. At the time a farming 
settlement was made for 59 years with KSli Nath Son a descendant of 
Raja Raj Bhallab. * The agricultural lands were assessed upon their area at 
definite rates, but the gardens, an important feature of the estate, according to 
the number of bctclnut trees they contained. The settlement expiredvn 1895 
and revision of the assessment was undertaken by the Subdivisional Officer, 
Cha idpur. He did not enhance the rents of holdings which had existed in 
1845 exetept for increase of area because he could not prove the extent of 
increase in the price of food-crops during the 50 years! He enhanced the 
rents of holdings subseqiAmtly brought into cultivation in each village, treating 
them as lump rentals, up to the average level of existing rents in the village. 
Certain tenants, middlemen and ratyais, claimed fixity of rent but in no case 
could they prove their claim. The tenants’ irents had been fixed when condi- 
tions in the south-west of the district were at their very worst, and, as 
the re vision produced very little enhancement in the estate now containing 
land more valuable than perhaps any other in the district, the averagii rent 
paid by miyats was only'lle. 1-3-4 per acre. A fresh settlement was made 
with Paresh Nath Sen, heir of the former farmer, who was given the right 
of a permanent tenure-holder, for 30 years at 70 per cent, of the total of the 
rent-roll. Realizing the inadequacy of the I’onts current in 1914 he petitioned 
for a revision of the assessment. In reply to a letter from me he undertook 
in .lune 1916 to forego the remainder of the period for which his rent had 
been fixed and a (woceoding was instituted for settling fair rents for all his 
tenants under section 104 of the Tenancy Act. The ex|ierience of the 
Settlement Officer of Faridpur in dealing with the khas mahal estate No. 1867 
part of the adjoining Pargana Purcliandi precluded the possibility of treating 
the rents as anything bu?' lump rentals. The Director of Land Records some- 
what modified the original proposal in the direction of leniency and the Board 
accepted them subject to his moilificatious. Rents were enhanced by 7 annas 
in the rupee (almost the full amount justifiable on the ground of rise in prices 
since the last settlement) but the enhancement was limited so that the rent of 
no raiyat holding direct under the talukdar should be more than Rs. 3-8 per 
acre nor of any under a lower grade tenure-holder more than Rs. 4-8 ; lower 
grade tenui’e-holders were given an allowance of 25 per cent, on the rents paid 
to them by raiyats and 40 per cent, on the valuation of the land in their direct 
possession and tanks and ditches used by the public or serving no useful purpose 
were excluded from assessment. The talukdar has been given an allowance, 
of 30 per cent, of rents realized hy him. The revenue has been enhanced 
from Rs. 5,990-4 to Re. 7,999-11. The estate is^ still very much under- 
assessed and the assessment is often very unequal. The opportunity of 
making a fair assessment was lost by the Subdivisional Officer of Chandpur 
who mi^de the last settlement and will not occur again. The tenants are 
exti'emely litigious and include several with legal qualifications. 

241. Estate No. 1996. is yery scattered. It has land ti>*no less than 


villages in the south-west of the district, and 
state o. throe in tAan-' RSmganj of Noakhali, but usually 

in small parcels. 0ond.ition8 were found to vary considerably between one 
locality and another, for some of the villages are as much as 20 miles apart, . 
and the same manner of assessment could not well be applied to all parts 
of the estate. All the rents had been treated as lump rentals at the last 
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settlement. In the villages nearer ChSndpur it was found that there were 
no eiitablished rates in neighbouring^ estates and the existing rents io^' this 
estate were enhanced by 4 annas in the rupee, an enhancement justified on 
the gfrouuds of rise in prices. The enhancement was not made in the case 
of raitjals whose existing rent was at more than Rs. 4-8 per acre and no I'ents 
wore enhanced so as to raise them higher, although existing higher rents 
were maintained. Further from ^hSndpur it was found that there were 
established rates in surrounding properties. There the rents of tenants in 
this estate were enhanced up to the prevailing rates in the same villages 
wjiicli varied from Rs. 2-8 up to Rs. 4. Tenure-holders were allowed 
20 per cent, except six of them who were given 25 per cent, as their existing 
rents were low. The total revenue of the estate was enhanced from 
Rs. 8,562-10-8 to Rs. 10,835-7. Certain blocks of land which the estate held 
jointly with pidvate estates were separated under Regulation VII of 1822. 

242. The remaining estates of the group for 
wlI^c‘h*^ev.^on“^£ whioh revision o£ revenue was made are much 

wag made. Smaller. The following table shows the manner 

«« of their assessment : — 




Manner of uagesatnoiit of 
raiyaC*8 rents. 

Manner of 
assessment 
of rent of 

1 middlemen. 

RemAKK’4. 

• 

14.36 

Taluk Jakir 
Gft/ii, khd% 
tnahdl. 

Lump rofita! enhanced 4 aiif as 
per rupee. 

« 

No middle- 
men. 

Revenue decreased from Rs. 0-2-8 
to Rs. 3.10 on account of dilu- 
vion. 

1856 

Dihi 5 of 
Mehar, khds 
mahdl. 

Lump rentals enhanced 4| 
annas per rupee. 

Ditto 

• •t 

Revenue raieeil from Uh. 27-8 
to Ra 33-8. 

1874 

Taluk Ram 
Kishor Baau« 
khds mahdl. 

Pefinite existing rates had l>een 
ignored at the last settlement. 
All-round rate of Rs. .3-12 
now fixe<l. 

Ditto 

• ee 

Revenue rttiaed from Ra. 163-15-3 
to Rg. 299-1. 

1875 

KmM^ dihi 16, 
khan mahdL 

Lump rentals enhanced 4} 
annas per rupee. 

20 per cent, 
to farmer. 

• 

A farming lease was given by way 
of compromise witli a purchaser 
to whom the Collector had by 
mistake sold the property as a 
temporarily-settled private estate 
in 1916. Revenue raised from 
Us 420-11-3 to Rs. 513-14. 

1927 

Didrd mahdl 
Cliar Shekdi, 
temporiril y- 
86 tiled pri- 
vate estate. 

Definite existing rates had been 
ignored at the last a^'ttlenient ; 
rate settled now Rs. 4 per 
acre. 

No middle- 
men. 

Didrd estate, uiluvial formation in 
river Dakaitia. Proprietary 

allowance 30 (>er cent. Revenue 
Rs. 246- G. 

1930 

Char Basaiita, 
khd$ mahdl. 

Definite existing rates had l)eoD 
ignored at the last settlement. 
Rupees 3 per acre now fixed. 

Ditto 

... 

Alluvial formation in river Daicai- 
tia. Revenue increased from 
Rs. 266-9-7 to Rs. 304-12. 

1936 

Kiriinat Algi 
ArAoM mahdl. 

Definite existing rates had be« 3 i) 
ignored at the last settlement. 
All-round rate Rs. 4-4 per acre 
now fixed. 

Ditto 


A number of p.irchased khdrija 
tdluki in 14 villages amalgamated 
into 1 estate. Revenue raised 
from Re. 3.17-12 to Rs. 381-14. 

1944 

Taluk Basi 
Rftin Das, 
khdt mahdl. 

Lump rentals eiilianced 5| 
annas per rupee. 

Ditto 

• * • 

Revenue raised from Rs. 69-5-7 t'> 
Rs. 97-9. 

• 

1954 

Taluk Chura- 
iiiarii Chakra, 
khds mahdl. 

Lump rentals etihauced 4} 
annas per rupee. 

Ditto 

••• 

A small portion formerly bold 
jointly with khdi mahdl estate 
No. IMI has been separated. 
Revenue raised from Rs. 210-2-9 
to Rs. 289-9. 

1958. 

Taluk Oauri 
Ghosh, khdi 
mahdl. 

Lump rentals enhanced 4 annas 
per rupee. 

c 1 

Ditto 

• •e 

A portion not dealt with under 
Tenancy Act being urban. Revi- 
sion of assessment left^ to Collec- 
tor. Rent-roll of portion assessed 
Rs. 55-6. 

1965 

Taluk Jafaf 
Khan, khdi 
maMl, 

Rate settled Re. 5 per acre ... 

Ditto 


Revenue raised from Rs. 16-3-8 to 
Ri. 16-.3. 

1980 

Taluk Mainud. 
din Kukuri, 
khdi mahdl. 

Lump rentals eiiliancca by 
annas per rupee. 

Ditto 


Revenue raised from Be. 203*11-1 
to Rs. 253. * 

1981 

Taluk Paauram 
Ghoah. 

One plot 

Ditto* 

••• 

Revenue roleed from Re. 1-8 to 
Re. 1-11. 
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Estate 

No. 

Name and 
nature of 
estate. 

Manner of asBessment of 
raiyat'a rants. 

Manner of | 
assessment i 
of rent of 
middlemen. 

Reharkb. 

1983 

1 

Char R&natali 

Existing rates were ignored at 

No middle- 

An alluvial formation in tiie 


khd» mahdL 

the last settlement, rents 
treated as lump rentals and 
enhanced 2 annas per rupee. 

Rate of Rs. 4*‘3 per acre now 
fssessed. 

man. 

Dftkftitia river. Revenue in- 
creased from Rs. 369-9 to Rs. 
440-8. 

1984 

Purchaudi 
N&orti 1 

anua shore, 
khd% mahdL 

Rate settled Rs. 3-8 per acre 

Ditto ••• 

Most of the estate urban aud 
assessment left to Collector, 
rent-roll of agricultural portion 
Rs. 5-2. 

1991 

T&luk Rati 

Nath Chakra, 
khd4 mahdL 

Lump rental enhanced 4^ annas 
per rupee. 

Ditto 

Revsnno decreased fr/hn Rs. 65-7*3 
to Rs. 59-12. A portion former- 
ly wrongly recorded in estate 
1954. 

2028 

Char Sapiia, 
khds mahdL 

linpees 3*G per acre now fixed 

Ditto 

Alluvial formation in river Dftk&i- 
tia. Revenue iiicrcaxpd from 
Rs. 110-6-8 to Rs. 153-5. 

2029 

1 Didrd mahdl 

Definite existing rates ignored 

Ditto 

Accretion in river Dftk&itia to 

and 

1 Santoshpur, 

at last sett lenient ; rate of 

♦ 

khd$ mahdl 1996 aud private 

3121 

1 khdi mahdl 
and tem- 

po ra r i 1 y- 
settled pri' 

1 vato OMtato. 

Us. ^-4 per acre now fixed. 

t 

estate which were joint. Parti- 
tion of accretion alTected under 
Regulation VII of 1822. In 
private didrd estate No. 3121 
now formed proprietary allow, 
ance 30 per cent. Revenue 
Rs. 479-14 for hhd» mahdl and 
Rs. 282*13 for private estate. 
Former revenue Rs. 460-1. 


The Block of alluvial formation south-west of Chandpur. 


243. 'riie lai’ger and more important estates of the block of alluvial 
,, formations in the south-west of Chandpur thana 

iiir siaii) a. were dealt with by the Settlement Officer of 

Fai’idpur. Tlie assessment on the estates covering Char Haim, Char Bairagi 
and Nilkamal was revised by him. The largest estate that remained to be 
dealt with was that bearing Tauzi No. 1863 covering Ishanbala and Char 
IshSnbala. These villages were surveyed by the Settlement Officer of 
Faridpur but the estate was not ripe for resettlement. The maps and records 
wove revised from the bujharat stage exempt for two sheets of the maps in 
which such extensive changes had been taken place that resurvey was 
necessary. In one part the tenants’ boundaries wore in confusion and upon 
their joint petition the lines of the former settlement map were relaid and 
marked for them on the ground and they agreed to accept the boundaries so 
demarcated. On the west there was a dispute between the Khds Mahal 
Depai'imcnt and the H&turia estate of Bakarganj. The old occupied portion 
of estate No. 1863 was not affected and the Settlement Department was not 
dealing with the new formations for which a settlement proceeding had been 
begun by the Subdivisional Officer of Chandpur a year or more earlier. 
However the Revenue Survey line of the Haturia estate was relaid under my 
supervision by a Settlement k&nungo and is being made the basis of a com- 
promise betweeh the Collector of Tippera and the Haturia estate. The long 
drawn-out settlement proceedings started for the new land by the Subdivi- 
sional Officer have produced a state of confusion, but the area for whibh a 
rent-roll was prepared under section 104 of the Tenancy Act are not affected. 
Estate No. 1863 is exceedingly fertile. The current rate was Rs. 2-12 per 
acre. This has been^ raised to Rs. 3-6, the enhancement being* justified on 
the ground of rise in prices. Progressive enhancements were allowed when 
the enhancement of an individuitl’s I'ent was more than 33 per cent, but were 
not rpally nopessary as the tenants are exceedingly well-off. The current 
demand Rs. 6,036-1 will be increased to Rs. 9,748-13 by the time the 
prois*reiisive enhancements have reached thsir final level : some Rs. l,4S^o{ 
the increase is* due to .increase of area. The tenants filed not a single objec- 
tion under section 104 E to the assessment. 
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244. The remaining estates dealt with in .this If roup were the two kha^ 

mahab bearing Nos. 1857 and 1967 and the' two 
private rfmm estates Nos. 2093 and 2098. Tfce 
manner jn which they were dealt with is shown in 

the following table : — 


Estate 

No. 

18&7 


1^67 


2093 


2098 


Name. 

• 

Manner of asMessiiioiit n£ raiyat^*) 
rents. 

Allowance to | 
middleman. 

Hemarks. 

Char G&ziptir 
Mnnipiir 
khd$ mahdl, 

p 

Tlie existing .rate of Re. 1-11 
per acre was \ery low ; a rate 
of Hs. 2-10 has now lieeii 
fixed and justified by the 
rates in surrounding villages. 
This rate is low for such land 
as this estate contain a and was 
accepted hy the tenants 
witliout a single objection. 

i^o middle- 
man. 

a 

Revenue increased from 

Us. 870-1-2 at the last regular 
settlement to Hs. 1,866-15. 
There had however been settle- 
ments of new land by the khds 
mahdl stuff during the currency 
of the last settlement. 

thar West 

KriHliiiapiir, 
khan mahdl. 

Existing rates were ignored 
at the last settlement and 
the rents treated as lump 
rentals and enhanced hy 

4 annas in the rupee. They 
are very low. A rate of 
Hs. 2-10 has been imposed 
and justified hy the rates in 
siirr<iun<liiig villages. Higher 
contractual rents under 

middleman maintained. 

A single 

tenure 
covers al- 
most half 
the estate. 
Allowance 
20 per cent. 

> Revenue increased from 

1 Rs. 1,688-15-8 to Hs. 2,028-4. 
Under-raiyats cultivate a quarter 
of the estate. Most of the 

cultivators are Nunmsudras. 
A coiisiderahle part of the 

increase is due to extension of 
cultivation. 

Didra Cliar 
Por&inuklii) 
temporarily- 
settled pri- 
vate estate. 

Kents were first settled in 1882 
at Hs 2-4 per acre hut the 
Assistant Settlement Officer 
at the next settlenieut 
treated the rents as lump 
rentals and enhanced them 
2 annas in the rupee, A 
rate of Hs 3-8 has now i 
been imposed and justified on 
the ground of rise in prices^ 

No middle- 
men. 

# 

An alluvial formation on a branch 
of the Meghna on the southern 
boundary of the district. Pro- 
prietary allowance 30 per cent. 
Revenue increat»ed from 

Rs 358-7-9 to Hs. 483-8. 
iSaiyafi-holdings covering half the 
estate are in the hands of non- 
cultivutors and are cultivated by 
unde: -raiyats. 

Didta Char 
Oandomftra, 
temporarily- 
se tiled pri- 
vate CHtate. 

He Ills were assessed at the lust 
settlement at Hs. 2-10 per 
acre. liaised now to Ks, 3-8 
on the ground of rise in 
prices. 

Ditto ••• 

An alluvial formation adjoining 
estate No. 2093. Proprietary 
allowance 30 per cent. Revenue 
increased from Rs. 268-6-7 to 
Ks. 357-15. 

/faiyaei-holdings covering nearly 
half the estate are in the hands 
of non-cultivators and are culti- 
vated hy iiuder-raiyats 


The alluvial formations up and down the Meghna from Chand- 
pup to the north of the dls^lot. 

245. It will be convenient to describe thana hy tkana the estates dealt 
„ , . . . v;ith under section 104 of the Tenancy Act among 

‘ these- The estates in Chandpur thana were island 
formations, not accretions, for in the northern part 
of the thana the Meghna has for many decades slowly cut away the Tippera 
bank. The islands are liable both to diluvion and to alluvion and are 
constantly changing shape. The demand for land is great and tenants are 
prepared to put down a crop of ioro-paddy on a mud bank which may only 
Appear for a* fcfw weeks when the river is at its lowest. They also plant hugla 
grass on the chars to collect silt the quicker and raise them high enough to 
bear a crop of atM-paddy or jute. The rates, settled 16 — 20 years ago, were 
usually in the region of Re. 1'8 per acre, but the kha$ mahdl Aaff, which lias 
been .very active in’ making settlements of late ymrs, has fixed initial rents 
for new land at Ra 8 per acre. The land is usually parcelled out to tenants 
in absurdly long and narrow plots and has often been parcelled out before 
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it is really land at all, and before any sort of demarcation of boundaries is 
possible. The result is that the tenants are always squabbling about their 
boundaries and the inferior khas mahal staff makes money in dealing with 
petitions from individual tenants to have their holdings marked out. A much 
disputed new formation adjoining Char Prakash and Char Nandalal has now 
been cut up into holdings on the killahandi system and the holdings included 
in the rent-roll of the estates, but the selection of tenants proved very 
difficult as there were three parties among the applicants. In the case of 
Char Poa though there had only been one raiyatwari settlement before, 
though definite rates had been applied and the estate had always been held 
khas, the Assistant Settlement Officer at the last settlement reported that he 
could not do other ;vise than accept the existing rents as lump rentals which 
he enhanced by 4 annas per rupee The following table describes the manner 
of assessment in the several estates for which revision of revenue was 
made : — 


£state 

No. 

1 

1 

Name. 

Maimer of aH^esaiiiont upon 
raiyats. 

Manner of 
assessment 

on 

iDiddlemen. 

Ukmakkk. 

1949 

Cliar Poa, Ichdn 
mahdl. 

Exiatin^ rates ignored at last 
Hottlcinent : renis treated as 
lump rentals oiid stihanced 

4 annas in the rupee. A rate 
of Ua. 3 per »ere now im- 
posed and justified on tiie 
ground of raten in other 
estates in the locality 

No iniddlemeri 

Uoveniie increased from Bs, 218'11 
to Bh 402-12. 

1971 

Madhya 111 
Chari, khd^ 
mahal. 

Existing rate only Bo, 1-8 por 
acre, but a large new forma- 
tion liatl been assessed by 
khds mahdl ataff at Us. 4*8. 
The latter rate was too high. 
Itupoes 3-2 per acre has now 
hcon imposed and etiiiaiiee- 
me lit of old tents jtHiified on 
the ground of improvement 
of soil hy fluvial action. 

UtUo ... 

a 

The char is now joined on to the 
mnitiiand in the very north- 
western corner of the thana. 

Be venue increased from 

Bs 303-10-3 at the last settle- 
ment (exclusive of the settle* 
inents of new land by the khdi 
mahdl staff) to Bs. 90S. 

1972 

Char Mttliea- 
tiiilri, Irhds 
mahdL 

Existing rates Us 3-13*3 for 
ndl land and Us, 5-8-9 for 
homestead. An all-round rate 
of Bs. 4-4 per acre has now 
liccn impo.sed. Enhancement 
for ndl rate justified on the 
ground of rise in prices. 

Ditto ... 

A much more fully developed 
estate than others in this group. 
Revenue increased from 

Bs. 755-5-11 to Bs. 925. 

2005 

Char Natidalill, 
khdB mahdl. 

Bate at last settlement Be. 1*11 
per acre, bet a large urea of 
accretions had lieen assessed 
by khda mahdl staff at Bs. 3. 
Bupees 3 now imposed through- 
out estates and justified on 
the grounds of rates in other 
estates in the locality. 
Ldikdbad settled at Be. 1-8. 

Ditto ... 

Revenue increased from 

Bs. 840-8-6 to Bs. 2,219-8. 
Large increase in area. 

2068 

Char Manahar- 
k&ndi, khds 
mahdl. 

A rate of Ra. 3 imposed and 
justified on the ground of 
rates in other estates in the 
locality. 

Ditto ... 

The estate has been very much 
dilnviated. Revenue diminished 
from Bs. 295*2 to Bs. 58-§ on 
account of diluvion. 

2472 

Cliar Prakils, 
khdi mahdl. 

A rate at last settlement only 
Be. 1-8 per acre, hut a large 
area of accretions had been 
aasessed by kha§ mahdl staff 
^ at Bs. 3. Bupees 3 now im- 
posed throughout the estate 
and justified on grounds of 

Ditto ... 

Much increase of area since last 
settlement. Revenue incresaed 
from Bs. 449.9 ht last settlement 
(exclusive of settlements by khd$ 
mahdl staff) to Bs. 1,272-3. 

• 


rates iu other estates in the 
locality. Ldikdbdd settled at 
Re. 1-8. 


’ 
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246. The eetates dealt with in Matlab thana had formed either in the 
, , „ , , bed ot the river called the Gumti which pjtSBee 

^ ** * thana headquarters or in the main stream of 

the Mepfhna dn the west. The land of those along 
the Gumti was found to be far more fertile and far less liable to diluvion and 
to damage from floods than those on the main stream. The latter wore newer 
formations and land in some of them liad been settled by the Khas MahSl 
staff at rates w'hich were trx) high to be fair, but which the tenants had 
willingly paid on account of the great demand for land. There has been little 
or no enhancement in these estates except on account of increase of area. 
The rates in almost all the estates along the Gumti were found to be very 
low. rhe chars had improved very much indeed since the last settlement, 
and now having been raised high enough to produce a good jute crop the land 
was found able to bear a considerably enhanced rent. The enhancement in 
these cases was justifiable on the ground of improvement due to fluvial action. 
The manner of the assessments made under section 104 of the Tenancy Act 
in the estates dealt with is shown in the following table : — 


Betntt* 

No. 

Name nnd 
iiatuiT. 

Maiitier of nsseHRinent 
on raiyats. 

Manner of 
assessment 
on 

middlemen. 

Rbmabks. 

1873 

Cliur UinedJ 
khd9 mahdl. • 

Tlie existing rate of rent Hs. 3 
per acre has not hcen changed. 

« 

No middle- 
men. 

On the main stream of the 
Meghna. Revenue increased 
from Rs. 123-12 to Rs. 175-1 for 
increase in area. 

1922 

Mahal Hainer- 
khdi 

mahdl. 

Existing rate of Us. 4-1-7 per 
acre raised to Rs. 4-8. 

. 

Ditto ••• 

# 

On the Gumti well above Matlah. 
At lust settlement a fanner was 
allowed to give a kahuliyat in the 
standanl form for a proprietor. 
Farm has not been renewed but 
there has been no objection from 
him. Revenue increased from 
Rs. 246-10 to Rs. .396-11. 

1928 

Khaii UdJamcli, 
khdi mahdl. 

Existing rates ranging from 
Us. 2-12 upwards, average 
Ks. have been enliaiiced to 
Ks. 3-8 on the ground of 
fluvial action. 

Tcnure-hold- 
er*B allow- 
ance fixed 
at 25 per 
cent. 

On the Gumti. Revenue increased 
from Rs. 605-15-9 to Rs. 740-15. 

1937 

Char Algl 

Miikuudi, 
khdi mahdl. 

Existing rates were as many as 
seven of which the lowest 
was Re. 1-11. An all-round 

1 rate of Ks. 2-12 was imposed 
and justified on the ground of 
fluvial action. 

No middle- 
men. 

On the Gumti. Revenue increased 
from Rs. 180-11-4 to Rs 336-10. 

1 

1 

1 • 

1978 

Char PAthalia, 
khdi mahdl, | 

1 

Existing rates were very low 

1 ‘ Re. 1-2, Re 1-8 and Re. 1-14 
per acre. These were raised 

1 to Rs. 2-12 on the ground of 
fluvial action. 

Ditto ••• 

, 1 

1 

1 

; On the Gumti some distance above 

1 Matlab Revenue increased from 
Rs. 343-4-8 to Rs. 547-5. 

1 , 

1 

2092 

Char Subaiidi, 
Temporarily 
aettled pri- 
vate estate. 

Existing rent of Re. 1-15-6 low 
but raised oidy to Rs. 2-8. 
Tilt; land is nut fertile. 

Ditto ... 

1 

1 

1 

A didra estate on main stream of 
Meghna temporarily settled. 
Proprietary allowance 30 per 
cent Revenue increased from 
Rs. 414-14 to Rs. 529-3. 

2097 

Ch&riftiii Dift''a, 
Tamporarily 
settled pri- 
vate estate. 

Existfiig rate Rs. 2-12 enlianced 
to R« .3-2 only. 

c 

Ditto ••• 

Revenue increased from Rs. 248-8*9 
to Rs. 491-11. On mainstream 
of the Meghna. Considerable 
increase in area 

2170 

1 

Char Elliot, 
khdi mahdl. 

Existing rste of Rs. 3 per aefe 
raised only to Rs. 3-2. 

Ditto ••• 

On the main stream of the 
Meghna. Revenue increased 
from Bs. 288-3 to Rs. 826-10. 

2380 

Char Garjga, 
khdi mahdl. 

Ratf raised from Re^ 1-8 to 
Rs. 3-2 on ground of fluvial 
action. 

Ditto ... 

• 

One plot enly. Bevenue iooreMtd 
from Rb. 8-7 to Ki. 8. 
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Estate 

Name and 

Manner of assessment 

No. 

nature. 

on rai^ats. 

2626 

Char Uddamdi, 

Existing rate Re. 1-8 per aore 


khd% mahdl. 

raised to Rb. 2-12 on the ground 



of fluvial action. The soil is 


2527 


Cliar Neza, 
khdB^ahdl, 


very fertile. 

Bxiating rate of Ra. 1-14 per 
aore low, bot raided to Rti. 2-8 
only. 


Manner of 
aBHeasmeiit 
on 

middlemen. 


Remauks. 


Tenure- 
holder over 
whole estate, 
allowance 
25 per cent. 

No tniddle- 
iiien. 


On the Giiiiiti. Revenue increased 
from Rh. 109-4 to Ra. 258-2. 


On the main stream of tiie 
Meghnu. Itcvenue increased 
from Ra. 46-1 U6 to Ra. 74-13. 


2547 


2528 


2649 


Char Idris, 
khd$ tnahdl. 

Char Kflsini, 
khd$ tnahdL 

1 


Char FAijiiddih, 
khds mahdL 


Existing rate Rs. 2-4 has not 
been increased. The latid is 
not fertile. 

\ char only a few years old. 
Tenaiita were aelected by tiie 
Khdi mahdl ataff from 2 
villagea. Those of one suc- 
ceeded in keeping those of the 
other from possession and are 
now found in possession of 
the whole ehar» Fair rents 
have been settled for them for 
the land found in the ponses- 
sion of each. The khds mahdl 
rate Rs. 3-12 was too high for 
such land. Kent liaa now been 
assessed at Rs. 3-2. 

fikisting rate ‘Rs. 3 per acts 
raised only to Rs. 3-2. 


Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


On the main stream of the 
Meghna. Revenue decreased 
from Rs. 125-14 to Rs. 121-2. 

In the main stream of the 
Meghna. Revenue increased 
from Rs. 668-4 to Rs. 571-15. 
There has been a ccfAstderable 
increase of area. 


... In the main strein of the Meghna 
A Killabandi settlement was 
made hy Settleiiient OlHcer, 
Farid pur. for five years. Khda 
Mahdl rtalf subsequently made 
Kettleiiients of an area which in 
still under water. Revenue 
increased from Rs. 153-7 at the 
la^t settlement («^zclii8ive of 
settlements subsequently made 
by ^*Ad«:maAd/'staff) to Rs. 24b6. 


247. The alluvial estates in Daudkandi thana for which rent-rolls were 

prepared under section 104 of the Tenancy Act 
kuS’Sr lay KSthalia river. Two of them are 

• dtara estates on the Gumti river — the Guinti that 

passes Coinilla — just before it meets the Kathalia. The land of these is very 
fertile and grows excellent crops of jute. The raiyati rates have been raised 
in them,to Us. 4-11 per acre. Jii two diara estates on the Kathalia river near 
the point at which it leaves the Meghna rates of Its. 4-8 and Rs. 4-4 
were employed, but further down the river lower rates of assessment 
were accepted as fair. The manner of assessment on the several estates is to 
be gathered from the following table : — 


Estate 

No. 

Name or 
locality. 

• 

Manner of asseHsmont of rents 
of raiyats. 

Manner of 
asBCssincnt 
of rants of 
middlemen. 

• 

Remarks. 

1921 

Di&ra H&bfttia, 

The rate fixed at the last settle- 

No middle- 

Temporarily settled private estate 


temporarily 
settled pri- 

ment was Rs. 2-13 per aore 
but the proprietor immediately 

men. 

on the Kathalia river. *’ 

Proprietary allowance 30 per cent. 


vate estate. 

raised the rents of certain 
raiffaii so that the average 
paid was Rs. 3. Rents have 
now been aaaessed at Rs4.3-1'2 
per acre. The enhancement 
being justified on tlie ground 
of rise in prioes. 

♦ 

Reveuijp Increased from Its. 90 to 
Rs. 150-14. 

•> 

• » 

i9ai 

Cl>«r DurK*. 

Rate Rs. 4-11 ••• ••• 

Ditto ••• 

Very ‘ siuall eetate. Revenue' 


rloifMif , AM. 



Ra.7-lS. 

• 

mMl. . 

• ; 

« 

' 


20 
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Estate 

No, 

Name or 
locality. 

% 

Manner of asscssmeut of rents 
of rai^*ats. 

Manner of 
assessment 
of rents of 
lUidiUemen. 

RtMABKS. 

1926 

» 

Cbar Saras- 
iVati, kh&M 
mahdL 

<k 

r 

1 

Existing rate Ra. 3 per aci*e 
raised to Rs 3-1*2 and 
enhancement justified on the 
ground of rise in prices. 

Tenuro-hold- 
crs who 

hold the 
estate wore 
allowed 25 
per cent., 
which was 
raised by 
the Direct- 
or of Land 
Records on 
appeal 
under sec- 
tion t04G 
to 30 per 
cent. 

t)n the KAthAlin river. The NAgs 
of BAradi claimed proprietary 
rights. They had lieen allowed 
at last settlement to give 
kabuhyat on the form for pro- 
prietors. hut had previously been 
called ijdraddn. It was found 
that they had a permanent 
middle right. Revenue increased 
from^Rs. 639 to Rs. 836-10-6. 

1966 

Char K&tliftliSf 
khds mahdL 

Existing rates Re 1-9, Rs. 2-1-9 
and Rs. 2-6-3 for ndl land and 
higher rates for hasaL zirat^ 
etc. An ali-round rate of 
Rs. 3-2 per aero introduced. 
Enhancement of rent of lands 
formerly assesso<i at loweat i 
' rate justified on the ground 
of improvement of the aoil 
hy fluvial action. * 

No middle- 
men. 

On the KAtliAlia river. Roveniie 
increased from Rs 810-8-8 to 
Rs. 1,. 399-13. 

2071 

Nandanpur 
Df&rn, tern, 
poraiily set- 
tled private 
estate. 

Existing rate of Rs. 3-12 per 
aero raised to Rs. 4-4 on the 
ground of rise in prices. 

1 

Ditto ... 

DiAra estate on ^the Guinti. Pro- 
priotar> alloMatice 30 per cent 
Revenue increaHed from Rs. 50- 
10 to Rs 60-16. 

2077 

DiAra Gouri- 
bhangA, tern* 
porarily set- 
tled private 
estate. 

Existing rate of Rs. 3-12 raised 
to Rs. 4-4 oil the ground of 
rise in prices. 

Ditto ... 

DiAra estate on the RAthalia near 
the point at which it loaves 
the Meghno. Proprietary allow- 
ance .30 pel cent. Roveiiiie 
Rs. 256*8. 

2081 

DiAra Dim 

Char, tempo- 
rarily settled 
private 
estate. 

Existing rate of Rs. 3-12 
raised to Rs. 4-4 on the 
ground of rise in prices. , 

An i jar add r 
put in by 
proprietor 
allowed 12^ 
per cent, 
deducted 
from pro- 
prietary 
allowance. 

DiAra estate on the Gumti. Pro- 
prietary allowance 30 per cent. 
Revenue increased from Ks 68-8 
to Rs. 92-2. 

2084 

DiAra PArer- 
band, tempo- 
rarily settled 
private 
estate 

Existing rates Rs. 4-2 and 
Rs. 4-5 per acre raised only to 
Rs. 4-8. 

No middle- 
men. 

DiAra estate on KAthAlia river near 
the point at whicli it leaves -ihe 
Meghna. Revenue ^ iiicreaaed 
from Rb 235-9 to Rs. 355-3. 

2494 

Dhar Satya- 
dAs, khd% 

raaAd/. 

Existing rate Re. 1-8 raised to 
Rs. 2-12 on tlie ground of 
fluvial action. 

Ditto ••• 

Opposite police station. Revenue 
increased from Rs, 20 to 
Rs. 33-6. 

2894 

Char Jazira, 
khd% mikdl, 

t 

Existing rate Rs 3 raised to 
Rs. 3-6 

Ditto ... 

An iMland in the lower reaches of 
^ the KAthAlia river. Revenue 
inoreased from Rs. 574-4 to 
Rs. 693-4. 

2914 \ 

* r 

Two very 

small hhdi 

f Rent settled at Rs. 3 

Ditto ... 

Revenue increased from Rs. 4 
to Rs. 4-10. 

2953) 

f 

mahdU. 

V Rent settled at Rs. 2-12 ••• 

Ditto ••• 

Rveiiue iiicreaspd from Rs. 5-5 to 
Rs. 8-8. 


248. North of* the point where the Kathftlia river leaves the Meghna 
V . . j I. V • « . . alluvial formations are very much fewer. 

«nd B^SiifanUrTil Ma«a«. * Moreover the activity of the Meehna is confined 

within much narrower limits, and the narrow strip 
of Tippera surveyed from DaTcca, although sometimes going np further back 
than the yjllage on the bank of the M^hna, included almost all tl|at had been 
formed within the last century. The largest estate for whioh a reotrcoll was 
framed under section 104 of the Bengal Tenancy Aet in Thana Nabtaagar was 
Char Goefiinpur, a diSra estate formed as accretion to Sar&il pargamk at the 



B and the Pa^la rivers. The secohd and third in. import- 
ir and Nilakhi SamiabSd are Mas tmhala formed in the 
t above of Bftnchar&mpur police-station. The manper of 
estates dealt with in Nabinacfar thana — one extends into 
i and besides it there were no others in Br&hmanbSria to 
lown in the following table : — 


Martnor of aeeessineut of 
raiyuts* rente. 


Manner of 
aeseesiaeut 
upon 

iiiiddlemeii. 


Rbmabks. 


Ixisting rate Ra. 3-8 per acre | No middle* 
rained to Re. 4-8 on the j men. 
ground of rise in prices. 


205 1 



1 Saiiiia- 
khd» 

ihdL 


I 


I 


I ratliepur, 
Teiiiporarily- 
setti^ pri- 
vate estate. 


Existing rates ranged from 
Rs. 2-7-6 upwards, but most 
of the land was formerly 
settled at rlie lowest rate. 

An all-round rate of Rs. 3-4 
per acre has been imposed 

Existing rates were high, 
Rs. 3-7-9, Rs. 4-3.6 and 

Rs. 4-11-3 per acre for 3 
classes of ml land and 

Rs. 5-5 for hoiricstead, hut 
most of tlio cultivated area 
was settle<l as 2ud class ml 
land. An all--round rate 

Rs. 4-8 has now been im/ 
posed. 

Existing rate Us. 2-10 per acre 
raised to Rs. 3-8, the eiihunce- 
inent being justified on the 
ground of rise in prices. 


Ditto ... 


Ditto 


Ditto . 


2094 


A char off 
Asugunj 
Bazar. 

Temporarily 
settled private 
estate. 


Not yet cultivated, but very 
favourably situated since the 
opening of the Branch Rail- 
way. Existing rate 12 annas 
per acre raised to the Laikdbdd 
rate ordinarily applied in this 
district by the Settlement 
Department Re. 1-9 per acre. 


Ditto ... 


Very fertile land within the 
region where hemp is grown. 
Revenue increased from 
Hs. 826-4-8 to Rs. 956-3. 

The estate is low-lying and the 
rate Rs. 3-4 is to be considered 
siifliciently liigli. Proprietary 
allowanoe 30 per cent, Revenue 
increased from Rs. 1,037-6-2 to. 
Us. 1,413-6. 

There has been considerable in- 
crease in the area uudec culti- 
vation. Revenue increased from 
Rs. 281-1-6 to Rs. 471-15. 


A didra estate of pargana Barftil 
near the mouth of the Tit&s. 
Proprietary allowance 30 per^ 
cent. Uevenu? incrcoMed from 
Rs. 85-0-3 to- Rs. 114-11. 

A didra estate of pargana SarliL 
Proprietary allowance 30 f/er 
cent. Revenue increastfd fium 
Rs. 77-10-4 to Rs. 149-14. 


The small khds mahdl No. 2101 was mistakenly included by the Settlement 
Officer of Dacca in the temporarily-settled private estate No. 2079, in mauza 
Char B&hir, when he prepared a rent-roll for that estate under section 104 of 
the Tenancy Act. The Tippera khds makdl staff continued however to collect 
their old rent from the maAaZ tenants who thus paid twice over. The 
mistake has been set right by the preparation of a fresh record-of-righta 
for estate No. 2101 showing the raiyats as bolding under Government with 
the rents fixed for them by the Settlement Officer of Dacca. 


The Bepadakhet khm» mmhrnlBm 


249. The '' Jodrs 


Estates 

pargana* 


scattered over the 


of Baradakhat which remained kkas mahdls when 
the rest of the two-thirds share of the pargana 
was daimi settled* lie in blocks all over the par- 
gana in thanas Nabinagar, Muradnagar* and 
Dandkandi. Forinerly all of them were included under one number 1933 in 
the tauizi roll, but at the last settlement that number -was retained only for 
Joir Krishnagar, the largest of them, and the rest were, given separate 
numbers. The current settlement, in the case of almost all of them had 
expired when the new reoordTof-rights was attested, but a few had been 
settled with cihiddlemeii for a Ipnger period than the usual 16 years and were 
not yet ^'^^ttleijaent. 


* For tjie biatory oC SawdAkhtt mo paragraph 136 abova. 


20 a 
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250. Only two of’tho JcArs o£ the Barad&khat in Tippera in which 

there wore no talvkdars surviTed the decaide 
' l.etween 1860 and 1870 when the daimi settle- 

pri.pri|j ary ments were ^nade and were dealt with during 

the present proceedings for re-settleinent of land revenue, estates Nos. 2707 
Joar Gandra aAd 2718 Joar Nabipnr. The cultivators hold direct under 
Government in two other estates that were dealt with, those bearing iavzi 
Nos. 2728 and 2729, Joar Ratanpur, for there the talukddrs have not held 
the estates since the settlement before last. Some of the khas- mahals in 
Cjiapitala hold no middlemen but they are estates which were datmi settled 
and have since come again into Government’s hands at sales for arrears of 
revenue. In all the remaining estates ttiere are tdlukddrs. These persons 
are the successors of persons who were patniddrs under the old zaminddrs 
before 1835. The Collector refused to recognize them as retaining any 
permanent rights after the revenue sale as their patnis had been created 
after the Permanent Settlement, and some of them sought to establish their 
rights in the Civil Court. Among those who did so were the tdlukddrs in 
e8tates^914, 2687, 2716, 2724, 2726 and 2733. They failed without exception 
and the reason they are now found in possession is that Government 
subsequently agreed to give them middle rights at rents subject to revision 
from time to time. In these estates as well as in almost all the other 
Baradakhat Jchds mahdts in Tippera the tdlukddrs at the time of the present 
revision of the assessments put forward claims to be proprietors. At 
the last settlement, although some of them, those of estates 2716 Joar 
Mslipilrn and 2733 Joar Taurki wore only given an allovrance of 20 per cent, 
and those of estate 27.^0 Joar Shahapur Digbirpar were given an allowance 
which works out at 22| per cent., most of them were given 30 per cent, and 
were allowed to give kahuliyats in the standard form for proprietors of 
- temporarily settled estates. Their names appear in the Collector’s combined 
register where they are mentioned as Myadi Patni Tdlukddrs, a designation 
which amounts to a contradiction in terms. In the case of some of the estates 
there is mention of tdlukddrs in the Collector’s correspondence as " gwaw 
proprietors ” whatever that may mean, but on the contrary there were 
definite' orders of the Board of Revenue in 1874 tJiat the word mdlikdna 
was not to be used in connection with tl/em. 

The decision of the claim of the tdlukddrs to be proprietors has gone 

against them in every case on the following grounds : — 

• 

(J) The tdlukddrs trace the orgin of their interest to their having 
been middlemen under the old proprietor. 

(2) There is no evidence of any proposal made to any competent 

authority to transform them from middlemen to proprietors, nor 
any orders on the subject. 

(3) No consideration was given in the shape of premium as in the 

case of daimi settlements or the settlements in pargana Mehar * 
for promotion from middlemen to proprietor. 

(d) The property having once been made subject to the Permanent 
Settlement Regulation, its inclusion in a temporary proprietary 
settlement would have been legally iuQprrect. This points to 
the probablity that when temporary settlements were made 
they were not intended to be proprietary. 

(5) As long ago as 1874 the Board pointed out that the use of the 

word tnalikana in connection with the taluks was incorrect. 

(6) In the last settlement record the status of the tdlukddrs was 

usually not recorded, but it is significant that unculturable land 
was sometimes recorded as Government’s owii property. 

The lasit .settlements of the BeradSkhSt khds mahdls were in the case of 
most of the estates in Tippera concluded by the same Assistant Settlement 
Ofiicer., It is not clear that after mature deliberation he concluded that the 
were proprietors. On the contrary, though the hab^yats he took 
spoke of them as proprietors, in his reports he usually called them t^t/^ddrs 

paragraph 127. 
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which term without a qualifying adjective conveys the idea of a middle 
right. Even the kahuUyaU tbemselves mention the settlement as being made 
under Chapter X of the Tenancy Act. The settlement of fair rent for 
a middleman is made ;undac the*. Tenancy Act,, but the settlement with a 
proprietor is concluded under Uegulation .Vll of 1822. It is to be con- 
cluded that the kabuliyats were probably taken on a wrong form through 
a mistake due to nothing but carelessness. Even if the Assistant Settlement 
Officer did know what ho was doing, since the agreements contained in 
them are not the origin of the tenancies to which they refer, the mistake in 
form made by a subordinate officer is not to be considered significant. 

The question of the status of the Haradakhat talukddrs is not a new 
one. Haradakhat par^ana extends into Dacca district and the revision of 
the revenue of some of the khds mahdls there was undertaken by the 
Settlement Officer. He found the tdlukcldrs to be middlemen and not proprie- 
tors, and his conclusion was confirmed by the Director of Land Records in 
appeal No. 17 of 1914-16 filed under section 104 G. The Board of Revenue 
came to the same finding and expressed it in resolutions No. 1862, dated 
l.oth August 1912, and No. 426A. B.T.R.M., dated 17th December 191^. 

At this settlement in Tippera an allowance of 25 percent, has been given 
to those tdlukddrs who at the last settlement had 30 per cent, although the 
usual allowance for a middleman in a khds makdl is only 20 per cent. This 
has been done to relieve them of the hardship of an immediate reduction to 
20 per cent.' Though moat of the tdlukddrs have gone through the form of 
filing an objection under section 104 K, the case against their proprietary 
claim is overwhelming, and 1 think they ate on the whole not dissatisfied 
with having iaoen allowed 25 per cent. A few who appealed to the Director 
of Land Records under section 104 G were given an increased allowance of 
27^ per cent, but were not found to be proprietors. 

At the conclusion of the settlement of the estates dealt with by the 
Settlement Officer of Dacca he took kabuliyats from the tdlukddrs in Barada- 
khat. I am of opinion that he was wrong in doing so. A kahuliyat is taken 
when a settlement is made under Regulation VIT of 1822 and it is also taken 
when a now tenancy is created under Government in a khds mahdl. On 
this occasion what has boon done is that fair rent for an existing middle 
right has been settled by a Revenue Officer acting under section 104, etc., of 
the Tenancy Act. His proceeding completes the settlement. It does not 
require a contract between Government and the middleman to complete it. 
If the middleman is asked to sign such a kahuliyat, the true significance of 
the Revenue Officer’s proceeding is liable to be misunderstood. 

251. Ill the Haradakhat khds mahdls there were at the settlement before 
j last, made some 35 years ago, usually throe rates 

for (cultivated) land, and rates for hhiti (high 

land), hasat (homestead sites), etc., which were 
usually almost double the rates for ndl.. In the ease of some estates at the 
last settlement the classification was in some' manner maintained, and in 
some the Assistant Settlement Officer treated the existing rents as lump 
rentals. When he did so his usual plan was to enhance the rents by a 
small amount per rupee, sometimes 1^ annas, more often 2 annas and 
in one case as much as 4 annas. In certain instances he adopted another 
clan. He enhanced the rents of all tenants who were found to pay 
less than a certain average rate upon the total area of their holdings, 
leaving the rents of those who paid more untouched. In effect therefore in 
these cases he introduced an all-round minimum rate. The division of the 
cultivated land now into classes, for which such divergent rates as those 
applied to 1st, 2ad and 3rd class rml land 35; years ago would be fair, is 
impossible. To follow the old classification even if it ulrere now able to be 
discovered would be altogether unfair. All the ndl lands, of a village or 
even of'a group of several villages -in Haradakhat away from the Meghna 
may often now be said to be agriculturally of the same capacity. This has 
been brought jabout by the increased growing of jute. The old differences 
of class mainly depended on level, which deteripined the suitability of the 
laqd for , rice. But ' it is not the best rice lands that make the best jute 
land. The tenants oanaot now point out which lands were formerly classed 
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a» first class, which as second and which as third, and the old classification 
is certainly lost, but that is not enough reason for treating the rents ^at 
lump rentals as the Assistant Settlement Officer did at the last settlemeht. 
Throughout the permanently settled parts of Baradfikhat there are definite 
rates for cultivated land, and there were definite rates in the khca 
upon which the settlements before last were based.* The usual plan 
which has been adopted in settlement of fair rents on the present occasion 
has been to take the middle rate for n&l land in the settlement before last, 
add to it the enhancement which the Settlement Officer imposed at the 
last settlement and then calculate to what limit this rate could now justi- 
fiably be enhanced at the present time on the ground of the rise in prices 
during the last 15 years. The term is not 15 years in all cases but Che 
justifiable enhancement usually proved to be nearly 5 annas in the 
rupee. Next the Assistant Settlement Officer would examine how this, 
enhanced rate compared with rates in locality and with what in his 
experience should be the normal rate for such land as the village con- 
tained. He came to the conclusion in most cases that some lesser 
enhanoement would be sufficient to satisfy the legitimate demands of 
revenue from the cultivated land. Next he turned to the rates for5a^at, 
bhiti, etc. He usually found thai. the tenants claimed that all the 
tanks and ditches had been omitted from the old assessment. The exa- 
mination of the individual cases, however, proved that there had been 
no universal exclusion of tanks and ditches although some of them must 
certainly have been' excluded. The tenants had no documents nor other 
evidence of any title to hold tanks rent-free and could not in fact 
prove which had been assessed and which had not been assessed. The 
system of applying different rates for hasat (the actual area occupied by the 
plinths of the huts and courtyard), gardens, the banks of tanks, patches 
of thatching grass, etc., and excluding certain ditches and the water area 
of tanks, comes down from the days when the Bengali method of 
survey, making a list of plots with their boundaries and their dimensions 
in two directions, was in use. It is not suitable to assessments upon 
a plane table survey, for it is impossible on a scale of 16" to the mile 
to show every little patch which for a strict application of the system 
ought to be separately treated. The method . is specially favoured by land- 
lords’ amiru who expect to make much profit to themselves in return for 
excluding little patches from one class aiid' placing them in another. It is 
much fairer to all concerned, especially in an area like Baradakhat where the 
homesteads are raiseil at the occupant’s expense above the level of the paddy 
fields, to introduce a simple and even assessment. Having fixed upon the 
fair rate for cultivated land the Assistant Settlement Officer at the present 
settlement next examined what would be the result of applying this rate as 
an all-round rate. Usually some sacrifice of Govei’nment revenue was 
necessarily the result, but as the i*ate would be applied also to all tanks the 
sacrifice was considerably reduced. In most of the Baradakh&t khds mahal, 
the Assistant Settlement Officers proposed all-round rates and having 
examined the extent of this sacrifice I concluded that it was not too much to 
pay for a simple assessment which every one would Understand and against 
which there would be none of the innumerable objections and the jealousies 
which necessarily appear when there are many classes of land and diverse 
rates as8e88e4 upon them. In every eetate there wag the danger that 
the imposition of an all-round rate would hit hard such an individual as he 
who had a holding consisting of only nctl land and tank which had formerly 
been unassessed, and no homestead or ' garden. In disposing of objectimis 
under section 104 E, I made a point of examining the khatiSns of those whose 
rents had been muen enhanced, whether they had filed objections or not, and 
allowing soifte cemission for all those holdings which contained more tank 
that bad formerly been unassessed than land which had formerly paid at the , 
high hhftt rates. ' 


* It Appears that, at former apttlements jn tlie MU* moMh where tlfe nSI lead was diyi<M into three 
olaeaea moot of the area 'weni into tha Moond oImo and waa aaaeaaed at the ailddle rate. Only Idod of 
ezoeptlonal adraetagea or dfaadTdBtagfS went into the llrat or thiid olaaa. ' 
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In a few estates an all-round rate was not adopted as the old rate for 
ndl was very low. Hut in these cases more remissions had to be given on 
ticcount of tank area so that there was little profit to the revenue from retain- 
ing the old high* rates. In a few villains whore rates were extremely 
low legal justflication was fbund' in t'Kd httes' ih' surrounding villaaes for 
imposing an all-round rate higher than th^ limit to which the existing rate 
for nal land could justifiably have been enhanced on the ground of rise in 
prices. Between one estate and another there are still many divergencies in 
rates which are not justifiable on comparison of the fertility of the soil and 
the outturn of the crops, but the present settlement has done much towards 
equalising the burden of taxation. It will be well if at the end of the term 
of 15 years now to commence the resettlement of all these estates is placed in 
the hands of tlie same officer and taken up at the same time. The manner of 
assessment in the individual estates for which rent-rolls were prepared under 
section 104 of the Tenaqcy Act will be gathered from the following table : — 


Kotate 

No. 

Name or 
locality. 

Name of ^aaessment of 
raiyati rents. 

ItEMABKS. . 

1933 

Joi&r Krisli- 
iiApur« 
thana 
NabinAgar 

Existing rates were K^. 2>10 for ndl laud 
and Rs. 3 for banat and ziraL An all- 
round rate of Rs. 3-4 has been imposed 
.and the enhancement justilied on the 
ground df rise in prices. * 

Revenue increased from Rs. 7,286-7 
to Rs. 9,229-1 1-9. Tdlukddra' allow- 
ance 271 per cent. 

2686 

Joar 

Addhirkut, 

thana 

Miir&dnagar. 

Existing rates were f jiind higher than in 
any otlier estates of the group. Ndl land 
^as a^se'>Bed in three classes at U 4 . 6-1-5, 
Us. 5-5 and Ra. 5-8-4 per acre and baaat 
and zirat Its 6-2 and lU, 7-1-2.* No 
attempt was made to increase the asaoss- 
inuiit upon the raipata as a body. An all- 
round rate Us. 5 per acre has been 
linpociod whieii allowing for some expan- 
sion* of eiiltivatioii has produced almost 
the same assessineiit on the raiy ita as a 
body as bcfiire. Most of tlie tanks were 
formerly left unassessed. 

Revenue increased from Rs. 1,734-4 3 
to Rs. 1,99 1 -13. Tdlukddra niada 
no claim to be proprietors. Tdluk- 
tldra' allowance 25 per cent. 

26S7 

JoAr 

Bangora, 

ihftna 

Mur&diingar. 

Rates fixed at the settlement before last 
were Ra. 3-2-8, Rs. 3-5-4 and Rs. 4-2-8 for 
ml land and Rs. 5 upwards for basat^ etc. 
The estate is occupied by many bhatiralok 
and the Assistant Settlement Officer at tlio 
last settlement left the rents unchanged. 
Some of the bhadralok tenants held at 
lower rates than any of those sanctioned 
ill the Hottlein mt reports. An all-round 
rate of Rs. 3-12 has been imposed but 
the plots in one pirt of the estate which 
are a little les.s fertile have been assessed 
at Rs. 8-4. 

Revenue lia^ increased ' from 

Rs. 994-12-4 to Rs. 1,445-3. 

Tdlukddri allowance 25 per cent. 

2689 

Bakarnagar 

kftdnefjdri^ 

thana 

Nabinagar. 

A'sse.ssod at Rs. 4 per acre 

The site of the house of the old 
zaminddra. Revenue raised fronri 
Rs. 15-14 to Rs. 19. 

2690 

JoAr DaiAra 
ChAripA'ra, 
thanaa 
Daudkandi 

Existing rates from its. 3-5*9 to Rs. 4 0-2 
per acre for ndl lands with higher rates 
for baaat sod airat. DaiAra is not ho well 
situated as ChAripAra and existing rates 

Revenue raised from Rs. 1,707.8*2 
to Rs. 2,220 15. allow- 

ance 25 per cent. 


and 

MurAdna^ar. 

in it were somewhat the lower. All-round 
rates Ks« 4 in DaiAra and Rs. 4-4 in 
CliAripAra have been imposed and enhance- 
ment justified on the ground of rise in 
prices. 

Assess 3d at Rs* 4 per acre . ... 


2702 

Thana 

MiirAdnagar. 

Revenue Rs. 11. No middlemen. 

2706 

DiiAnyakhola, 

thana 

Daudkandi. 

• 

Existing rates (Rs. 3- 1 2 *9|, Us. ,4-3-6 anti 
Rs. 4-10-9 per acre (or iiAf land divided 
into throe classes, and higher rates for haiat 
and zirat. ^ll-round rate of Rs. 4-8 
imposed and SsliailQeiaecit jiistifiei on the 
ground of rise Jo prices. . 

Revenue raised from Rs. 244-15-9 to 
Rs 343-10. Tdlukddr'a allowance 
26 per cent. 
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EHtate 

No. 


2706 


2707 


2709 


2711 


2714 


2716 


2718 




Name or Name of aesesetUumt of 

locality. raiyati rente. 


Remarks. 


Joftr 

Qftngerkot, 

thana$ 

MurKdnagar 

and 

Nhbinagar. 


Joftr Qandra, 
thana 

Murftdnagar. 


Rates Re. 8*1-9, Rb. 8-10-6 and Rs. 4-0-3 
forndl land and soinewbat higher rates for 
basai, etc., were tixed at the aettlement 
before last. At the laet settlement rents 
were considered sufficiently high and no 
enhancement was made. An all-roand 
rate of Rs. 4 has now been introduced but 
the rents of tenants* holdings which are 
higher than would result for the imposi- 
tion of this rate have not been reduced. 
Rupees 4 is lielow the prevailing rate in 
this and surrounding mauzas. The estatii 
is not particularly fertile. Its assessment 
in the past has been high. 

At the settlement before last rates Rs. 2-13, 
Rs. 3 and He. 8-6 were fixed for Ndl land 
and garden and only slightly higher rates 
for basai. These were ignored at the last 
settlement, the tenants* rents treated as 


Revenue raised from Rs. 1,286*8 to 
Rs. 1,355-12. 

Tdlukddrs' allowance 25 per cent. 


Revenue raised from Rs. 1 002*13 to 
Rs. 1,850-3. ^o tdlukddrs. 


Joftr 

Gauripur, 
thana 
Daudkandi. L 


Junodpur, 

thana 

Murftd- 

nagar. 


Joftr 

Mfthespur. 

thana 

Murftd- 

nagar. 


Joftr Malipara, 
thana 
Murftd- 
nagar. 


tump rentals and enhanced 2 annas per 
rupee. An all-round rate of Rs. 4 has 
now been imposed and justified on the 
ground of rise in prices. 

The existing rates Rs. 3-14*5 per acre for 
lid/ land and Rs. 5-t for bazat, etc. An 
all-round rate of Rs. 4-11 has been irn- 
posed. It is justified on the ground of 
rise in prices. The increase of revenue is 
large but the estate is rich, grows fine 
crops of jute and is very favourably 
situated, for Gauripur is one of *the largest 
jute markets in tlie district. 

Existing rents at lower rates than 
Rs. 3-3-7 were raised at the last settle- 
ment to that level, higher rents being 
left untouched. This rate has now been 
raised to Rs. 4-4 on the ground of rise 
in prices, but rents of 4 tenants 

have not been changed as they hold 
already at higher rates. 

The existing rates for ndl ' land was 
Rs. 2-15-4 and this was one of the very 
few BanuJftkhftt khds mahdls in whch 
the ehUkti Jamas '' * for homesteads 
still remained. They worked out at 
much higher rate thon the rate for ndl 
land. An all-round rate of Rs. 4 per acre 
has been imposed and justified on the 
ground of rise in prices. Rates in sur- 
rounding villages ore all higlier. 

Existing ratea Re. 1-11 per acre for ndl 
land and Rs. 3-6 for hasat, etc., fixed at 
the aettleinent before )ust were every low. 
Kents were enhanced as lump rentals by 
2 annas per rupee at the last settlement. 
An all-round rate oF Rs. 3-12 has now 
been imposed and iuecifiod*on the ground 
of rates in surrounding villages. 


Joftr Nftbipur, 
thana 
Murftd- 
nagar. 


Rates of tiie settlement before last 
Re. 1-6, Rs. 2-4-9 and Rs. 2*12 per 
acre for ndl land and Rs. 6-0*9 and 
6-14-3 for ftosot, etc., were ignored at 
the ioat settlement, the tenants* rents 
treated as lump rentals and enhanced 
2 annas per rupee. The introduction of 
an all-round rate legally iusliftable for ndl 
land would h^ive involved lol) much saerL 
flee of revenue. Rates of Be. 8-4 for 
ndf land and Rs. 6 for ftosol, etc. have 
now been imposed. Tanks< had all to be 
excluded from assessment This was 
done on objections under section t04B. 


Revenue increased from Rs. 1,378 to 
Rs. 1,902-5. Tdlukddrs' allowance 
25 per cent. 


Revenue increased from Rs 1,022- 
10-7 to Rs. 1,253-8. 

Tdlukddrs' allowance 25 per cent. 


Revenue increased from Rs. 853*1 to 
Rs. 1,265 6. 

The tdluhddrs at the last settle- 
ment were only allowed 20 per 
cent, and have been allowed the 
same again. 


Revenue increased from Ks. 334-5 to 
Rs. 639-10, but half the enhance- 
ment* comes from reduction of the 
profits of the idlakdars. Nominally 
they were only allowed 20 per cent, 
at the last settlement but they hold 
4 of the estate in their direct 
possession and were nssessed for 
it at very low rates indeed. The 
final report does not, mention how 
the assessment wos made. Their 
khds lands' have now been valued at 
the taiyaJli rate and their allow- 
ance fixed 20 per cent as before, 
Reveuiie increased from Rs. 1,835-14 
to Rs. 2,314 5*9. There are no 
middlemen i n this estate. 


ViOs psrssrapli SfO. 
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Estate 

No* 

Name or 
locality. 

Manner of asHessineiit of raiyaii 
routs. 

Rbmaeks. 

2720 

Jo&r Nasar- 
addiu, 

Rates Us. 3-12 for ml land and Rs. 5 for 
bami adopted by the Settlement* Officer, 

Thu Settlement Officer, Dacca, settled 
fair rent for estate No. 2719 


ihana 

Dludk&ndi. 

Dacca, for the other undivided 8 nnnas 
share of the laud to which this estate 
exlciids liavu been imposed at this sottle- 
iiieiit. 

1 

which comprises the remaining 

8 anna'} of the land to which this 
estate extends. lie did not com- 
plete the resettlement of this 
estate under a mistaken impres- 
sion that it also had land in .a 
village which he had not surveyed. 
Revenue has been increased from 
Ks. bGO-9 to Us. 969-12. No 
tdluhddr. 

2721 

Joar N&rilin- 
pur share, 

Kxisiiiig ratoti wi^re Rs. 3-9-10 fur nd/ hind, 
Rs. 4-12-1 for zirai and Rf}. 9-13-1 

Estates 2721 and 2722 wlm'o joint 
with the pennnnently settled pri- 

i 

ihana 

Nabiiiagar. 

for bamL An all-round rate of Rs. 4-4 
has been imposed and justified on the 
ground of rise in prices for the ndl 
land 

vate estate No. 319. Tto* three 
have been separated iukIct Regu- 
lation VII of 1822 during tlie pro- 
ceedings fur revision of rt^"e^ue. 

Revenue of estate 2721 has been 
in creased from Ua. 345-10-5 to 
Us. 457-8. Tdlukddrz' allowance 
25 per cent. 

2722 

Joiir 

Narainpur 

share, 

ihana 

Ditto ditto. 

Revenue increased from Rs. 271-14-8 
to R.s. 354-4. 


Nabiiiagar. 

• 

• 

2723 

Pirerkaudi 

ihana 

Nabinafi'ar. 

Existing rates were Us. 2-3, Us. 3-15-9 and 
Us. 4-14 for ndl land, Its. 5-9-3 and 
Us. 5-5 for zirat and hazat. An all- 

ruiind rale of Us. 4-H was at lirst fixed 
hut it was reduced to Us. 4-fi at the 
time of objections under section 104 E. 

Revciiiie increased from Rs. 424-1 1- 
11 to Us. 592-15. Tdlukddrz 
allowed 25 per cent. 

2724 

Joar Puskii- 
riuirpar, 
ihana 

Miirad- 

uagar* 

Rates at the sottlemont before last were 
Re. 1-3-2, Rs. 2-1-9 and Us. 2-13-10 far 
ndl land and Ua. 5-1-9 for banat^ etc., were 
ignored at the last seitleinont. * The 
tenants' rents were treated a.s lump rentals 
and enhanced by 2 arums in the rupee. 
An all-round rate of Ks. 3-7 was at first 
imposed but it was reduced to Ks. 3-5 
at the time of objections iiiulcr section 
104 E. The enhancement of the lowest 
rate is justified by the rates in surround- 
ing villages. 

Rovonno has been increasod from 
Hs. 2,316-9-2 to Us. 3,585-5-7. 
.The eniiaiiceinent in heavy hut the 
e.state U a rich one and tlie ten- 
ants much hotter off than in sur- 
roiindiug vill.'iges. There has been 
some expansion of ciillivation. 
Tdlukddrg* allowance 25 per cent. 

2725 

Jour Hasulla- 
b&d, ihana 
Nabiriagar. 

Existing rates were Us. 3-12 and 
Ks. 3-15 for ndl land and Rs. 6 for 
hazat and zirai. An all-round rate of 
Ks. 4-9 has been imposed. It is justi- 
fied on the ground of rise in prices. 

Revenue lias been increased from 
Rs. 5,730 to Rs. 7,526. Tdlakddrz^ 
allowance 25 per cent. 

2726 

Jo&r Uahiin'- 
pur. ihana 
Mnr&d- 
iiagar. 

Rates Ks. 2-1, Us-. 2 7 and Rs. 2-11-6 per 
acre for ndl land^iid Ks 4-2 and Rs. 5*10 
for hazai and zirai were fixed at the 
HAttleiiient before last. The rents were 
left untouched at the last setileineiit as 
the tenants offered strong objection to 
their eiihancedient. Rales Rs. 3-3 for 
ndl land and Ub, 4-15 for dotal, etc., have 
now been imposed, but tanks hfivo had 
to be omitted from assesstnent. 

Revenue increased from Rs. 1,531- 
12-6 to Rs. 1,760-15. Tdlnkddra' 
allowance 20 per cent, as at last 
settlement. 

2727 

R&moagar, 

ihana 

D&udkandi. 

1 

Existing rates were Rs. 2-8-11, Rs. 2-15-3 
and Rs. 3-12-9 for nal lands and Rs. .H.12-9 
and Rs. 7-4-d for dotal, etc. An all- 
round rate of Rs, 4-4 has been imposed 
and justified on the ground of rise' in 
prices, the justifiable euhanceinent being 
calculated on tlie rate for 2Dd class ndl 
land, only a very small area was for- 
merly assessed as 3rd class. 

Revenue has been increased from 
• Rs. 447-4-6 tj> Ra. 554. Tdlukddrz' 
allowance 25 per cent. 
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Estate I Name or 
No. ! locality. 


2728 
& 

2729 


Bat&ripur, 

thaua 

N&binagar. 


2730 


Joftr Sliftha- 
pur, DighU 
, pftr, thanas 
Nftbinagar 
and Mur&d- 
tiagar. 


2731 


Joftr 

Singiilia, 
t h a n a 
Daiidkandi. 


2732 


JoRr Tin- 
c h i t a, 
t h an a 
Daudkaiidi. 


2733 


Joftr Tourki, 
th ana 
M u k ft d- 
nagar. 


Manner of asHesbment oi raiyali 
rents. 


Existing rates were Rs. 2-8-6, Rs. 2-15-3 
and Hh. 3-6 for ndl land and Ks. 7-3-10^ 
tor banai. An all-rotind rate of Rs. 3-4 
lias now been imposed justifiable on the 
ground of rise in prices. 


Existing rates Rs. 2-11-9, Rs 2-15-3 and 
Rs. 3-2-7 in Slifthapur and Rs. 2-5. 
Rs. 2-12-8 and Rs. 2-15-10 in Dighirpftr 
for ndl lands and Rs. 3-0-9 to Rs. 3-H-3 
for hasat^ etc. The lands of the two 
villages are of much the same fertility 
and un all-round rate Rs. 4-4 has been 
imposed for both villages. 

Existing rates Rs. 2-1-9, Rs. 2-8-10, 
Rs. 2-15-3 and R.s. 3-6 for ndl land 
with higher rates for hoAat^ etc. In this 
case the Assistant Scttleinoiit Officer at 
the last acttlenieiit assessed some of the 
ndl lands 3rd clasft hy his classification at 
Rs. 2-1-9 and some of them at Hs. 2-8-10. 
Similarly some of his 2iid class land he 
asHORsed at Ks. 2-8-10 and some at 
Us. 2-15-3 and some of his 1st class land 
he assessed at Rs. 2-15-3 and some at 
Us. 3-6. All all-round rate of Rs. 3-6 
has now been imposed. The rate of 
Rh. 2-H.lO may justifiably be eiihanood to 
Rs. 3-6 on the ground of rise in prices. 
Very little land was assessed formerly at 
Rs. 2-1-8. 

Existing rates for ndl land were Rs. 3-6, 
Rs, 3-12 and Rs. 4-3-6 with higher 
rates for basal, etc. An all-round rate of 
Rs. 4-8 has been imposed. The lowest 
rate for ndl could justifiably be enhanced 
to this level on the ground of rise fh 
prices. The land of the estate is very 
fertile. 

Rates woie fixed at the settlement before 
last at Re 1-14, Rs. 2-1 and Rs. 3-4 
for ndl lands and Rs. 2-10 and Rs. 3 
for basat^ etc. At the last settlement 
rents of tenants, the average rent for 
whose holdings was below Its. 2-4 per 
acre, were raised to that level. Higher 
rents were left unchanged. At the 
present settlement an all-round rate of 
Rs. 3 has been imposed and justified on 
the ground of rise in prices. 


Remabks. 


The two estates cover each eight- 
anna of the same lands. They^ 
formerly belonged to different 
tdluhddrs^ but the Idlukddrs did 
not take settlement the time 
before last nor at the last settle- 
ment. They were given mdlikdnd^ 
but not being proprietors had no 
right to it, and it will not be given 
again. Their Idlukddri right dt**- 
appeared when they went out of 
possession. Revenue of the two* 
estates amalgamated has been 
increased from Rs, 1,830-8 to^ 
Rs. 2,307-4. 

The ialuhdars at the last settlement 
were allowed a profit which works 
out at 22} per cent. Their allow- 
ance now was fixed at 20 per cent., 
hut has been raised to 22 j hy tho 
Director of Land Records on appeal 
under section 104G. Revenue has: 
been increased from Rs. 5,782 to 
Hs. 6,608-12-11. 

Revenue has been increased fron^ 
R8.‘ 1,388-3-1 to Rs. 2,020-1 K 
TaluJcddra\ allowance 25 per cent. 


Revenue has been increased from 
Rs. 940-3-9 to Rs. 1,463. 
Tdlukddrs' allowance raised to 30 per 
cent, by the Director of Land 
Reccfrds on appeal under section 
104Q. 


Revenue has increased from 
Rs. 2,725-12.8 to Rs. 3,388-10. 
TdluMdrs' who at*t)ie last settle- 
ment were allowed only 20 per 
cent have been given the same 
ollowance agoin. 


2734 


Joftr Tftmta, 
i h an a 
Daudkandi. 


I 


There are three villages, Tftmta, Chandra 
and Piitia B&ssra and at the last settle- 
ment there were no less than 34 different 
rates emyloyed varying from Re. 1-4 to 
Rs. 8-7. It is now quite impossible to 
follow how the assessment was made. 
The prevailing rate in the estate accord- 
ing to the definition of the Tenancy Act 
is Rs. 3-4. That has been imposed as an 
all round rate in Putia Bftsara, but the 
assessment in the other two villagys has 
always been heavier. An all-round rate 
ofHs. 3-12 was found to be justifiable 
on the ground of rise in prices taking the 
lowest previous rates. This, has been 
imposed in these two villages. 


Revenue has been increased frons 
Ks. 2,830-3-6 to Rs. 3,665-2. 
Tdluhdars\ allowance 25 per cent. 
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Estate 

No. 

Name or 
localitya 

Manner of assessiiieut of 
raiyati rents. 

Remarks. 

2715, 
2735, 
•2786, 
2737 St 
2738 

Mftjhi&ra, 
t h a n a 
Nabinat^ar. 

Existing rates Rs. 2-1. 5-6, R.h. 3-G, and 
Rse 3-15-0 for ndl^ Rs. 3-6, Rs 5-1 and 
Ra. 6-12 for bagat, etc. Ad all-round 
rate of Rs. 4-4 has been impoKod and 
justitied on the >(round of rise in prices. 
A very small area was assessed at 
Us. 2-15-6 at the last settlement. 

Thu village was formerly hold under 
a single taluk, but was partitioned 
hy the Collector after the last settle- 
merit into live parts. The increase 
of nn'eniie in the , live estate.^ 
together is from Rs. 704-11 to 
Rs. 965-11-1. 

2128 

Miiradnaii^ar 
old Mutisif's 
Court. 

A single plot for which Rs. 3 rent is paid. 
This rent iius been loft uitohauged. 

No iniddieman. Revenue Rs. 3. 

681 

J 0 a r 
Chapitala 
share 

All-roun<l rate Rs. 4 per acre ••• 

Ddirni estate purchased again 
by Government. No iiiiddleinen. 
Revenne increased from 

K'j. 143-15-1 to Rs. 185-5. 

684 

J () 5 r 
Chtlpitala 
share /^| 

Ditto 

•• 

{ Ddirni estate purchased again hy 
‘ 'Joveriiiiient. No iiitddleinon. 

Revoiiiie iiioroasod from Us. 283-8-7 
to Rs. 368-8. 

1262 

J 0 § r 
Cli&pitala 
share 

Ditto ... 

Ddirni estate purchased again by 
•Goveriiinont. No iniddloinen. 

Uovonu(> increased fioiii Ra. 35-9 
to Rs. 43-1. 

1*265 

J 0 a r 
ChSpitnla 
ahuro ^|| 

Ditto ... • 

Ddirni estate purchased again by 
(Tovornment. No middloinoii. 

Revenue increased from Rs, 37-14 
to Us. 54-12. 

1275 

J 0 Jl r 
Chftpitala 
share 

Ditto ... ••• j 

Ddirni estate purchased again by 
Government. No inidliemen. 

Revenue increased from Rs. 57-10 
to Rs. 76-2. t 

1*285 

J 0 a r 
Ch&pitala 
share ^1 

Ditto ... ... 

• 

JMifni estate purchased again by 
Qovernmeut. No niid^llemon. 

Revenue increased from R:*, 93-11 
to Rs. 125-2. 

1794 

J 0 ft r 
Cbftpitala 
share 

Ditto ••• 

Ddirni estate purchased again by 
Government. No middlemen 

Kovciiue increased from Rs. 1 1-10-7 
to Rs. 14-3. 

1804 

J 0 ft r 
Cbftpitala 
share 

Ditto ... ... 

Ddirni estate purchased again by 
Government. No middlemeii. 

Revenue increased from Rs. 14-5 
to Rs. 1^-7. 

1808 

J 0 ft r 
Cbftpitala 
share 

Ditto ... 

Ddirni o.state purchased again 
Government. No middlemen. 

Revenue increased from Ra. 17-13 
to Us. 23-4. 


252. Where a tenant’s rent has been enhanced by more than 33^ per 

cent., it has ordinarily been allowed to. increase 
Progreanve euhanceraentt. progressive enhancements so that the full 

rent is not payable till the 6th year when the increase is between 
38^ per cent, and 66f per cent., and not till the 11th year when the 
increase is more than 66f per cent. Corresponding reftiissions have been 
allowed to middlemen and proprietors so that the full revenue rdihilting from 
the proceedings is not always immediately to be realised It is the full rent 
in every case that is the fair rent legally settled and it is in every case 
settled as the. fair rent from the time the new settlement comes into force. 
The amount by which the rent to be paid for the first 5 years falls short of 
the full rent settled is a remission, and has legally no connection with the 
settlement of fair rent at all. 


21a 
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The result of the revision pro- 
ceedings. 


253.. When the full revenue, delayed by the progressive enhancements 

allowed, shall have become payable the result of 
the proceedings for revision of land revenue will 
Lave been to increase the revenue of the 
mahul and temporarily'^ettled private estates dealt with froin Rs., 85,700 ta 
Rs. 1,18,400^ im round^ fibres. The enhancement is, therefm’e, on- the average 
38 per cent. Sontething is to be put down to increase in the cultivated ^rea^ 
something more to reduction of the percentage of middlemen’s profits, and 
the rest to the enhancement of the rents paid by raimta. The result is not 
to be measured by the increase of revenue. The aim nas been to pare down 
the inequalities in the asssesment not only upon individuals within the 
same estate but between one estate and another. There is no estate which 
has been assessed more heavily than is fair, but there are still several estates- 
among those dealt with, notably estate No. 1859 in Pargana Gunanandi, 
where tenants are still asked to pay a much smaller fraction of the value of 
the produce of the soil than in others. Such inequalities of this sort as 
remaiuk are partly the legacy of the officers who were responsible for formei*^ 
settlements and partly due to the fact that the law makes no allowance for 
the landlord to obtain any share of the increased value of the produce of 
the land which has come from the introduction of a new kind of crop, and 
affords no means of adjusting very unequal rents in a locality where the 
existence of no established rates can bo proved. The result of the intro- 
duction of all-round rates in estates where it was found possible to do so with 
legal justification and without serious sacrifice of Government revenue has 
had the very imj ortant result of providing an assessment which the tenants- 
are easily able to undei’Stand. * 

264. Although it does not happen by any means as often in Tippei’a’ as 

in Noakhali a Jehas mahal tenant, who is not able 
A piece 0 ai vice. establish himself in possession of a piece of 

land which he considers is his by right dr finds that the record prepared for 
a piece of land in which he claims an interest is not to his satisfaction, often 
serves th6 Collector with a notice under section 80 of the Civil Procedure 
Code, preparatory to filing a civil suit against him. Often in the past 
Government has spent considerable sums in defending such suits instead of 
leaving the two tenants who are directly interested to fight them out among 
themselves. There may be a crop of such cases following the present 
revision of land revenue. Government has nothing to gain by supporting 
one tenant or another and would' be better advised instead of taking part in 
the contest of such suits to do no more than enter an appearance, point out 
its position of neutrality, quote section 111 A and section 104U of tho 
Tenancy Act if necessary, and put forward a claim for coats for putting in 
such an appearance whether the suit is lost or won. If the Court will, as it 
should, grant Government costs in a few instances the evil of unnecessary 
civil suits against Government may bo reduced. 


CHAPTER III. 

Expenditure and apportionment of ooets. 

256. Though a final adjustment of the cost of the settlement of Tippora 

cannot be made until the whole operation i» 
Expenditure on ench stage of finished work is approaching completion apda 

and standard rates. Very closo approximation to the total expenditure* 

c - can be made. The cost of the work in each stage 

of the preparation of the record in each block based on actual expenditure- 
incurred is known.. The expenditure on supervision, supplies and services 
and contingencies now that the whole o( eratlon is drawing to a close can be- 
closely estimated on the basis of actual expenditure up to the end of June 
1919 and the small ] robable expenditure in the future, ahd apportioned 
between Noakhali and Tippera on the basis of the area dealt with in each. 
T'he cost of case-work can be estimated on the basis of actual expenditure 
up to the present and an estimate for the future based upon the number of 
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otticers likely to be. employed and the time they are likely to take before it is 
hiiisbed. The expenditure on each stage of the preparation of the record, 
caseTWork, supervision, etc., and the rate of expenditure in Tippera 
with* * * § the rates of the original estimates ' and the standard nUia* 

-f qIIdvs 


# 




Gross 

cfipenditart 
fpr Tippera. 


Hate per 
square mile 
for Tdppera. 


Hate of 
original 
estimates. 


, Standard 
rate. 


T 


Ks. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rg/ 


Traverse ... 

Qadastral survey ... 

Khdnapuri 

Preliminary office work 
bujhdrat 

^Lttestiition ••• 

Objections 
Final Office Work — 

JCLitclt ••• ••• ••• 

Statistics ... ... ••• 

Final maps 
Topo maps 

Final record ••• ..• ••• 

Computation and recovery and final 
publication. 

Case-work ... ... ... 

8upt>rviaion ... ... ... | 

Snppliea, services and contini;enoieB ... I 
Hoproductiou of maps inclu<liii <7 Director 
of Survey’s control. 

Director of Laud Records’ control ... 


1,15,909 

1,97,004 

73,638 

26,769 

1,69,108 

93,468 

34,332 


47,539 

9 , 44 ^ 

12,023 

6,740 

1,13,464 

32,722 


39,547 

2,14,732 

2,69,886 

37,245 

20,748 


63t 

63 

•65 

108t 

110 

115 

40t 

37 

39 

15t 

18 

18 

91t 

86 

94 

50i 

66 

66 

m 

27 

*, 27 

26J 

20 

20 


lU 

10 


6 

6 

3§ 

2 

2 

6lt 

54 

54 

17t 

20 

29 

2U 

16 

16 

I16t 

161 

179 

146t 

92 

97 

20t 

25 

25 

lit 

15 

1.5 


Kxcludiug tho ooHt of the revision of Lind revenue the gross expenditure 
amounts to Us. 15.23,860 and the rate is, therefore, Rs. 819 per square mile upon 
1,848 square miles for which there is a fresh record. The original estimates 
provided for a gross expenditure of Rs. 26,51,000 (exclusive of Rs. 16,750 for 
revision of laud revenue) on an area of .3,200 square miles. The rate acconliiig 
to the estimates was, therefore, Rs. 828 per mile. The standard rate is 
Rs. 877 per square mile. In Tippera tho saving against tin* originally estimated 
gross expenditure is therefore Rs. 9 per square mile, and against the standard 
rate Rs.' 58 per square mile. 

I 

ito'us ill which the rates of the 256. Tlie rate of the original estimates h-is 

original estimates has heei. ex- oxeeeded in the following items 


Khdnapuri 

Bujhdrai 

Jdnch ... ... . 

Topo maps ..i ... 

Final record ... 

Case-work 

Supplies, servioes and oontingenoiea . 


Rs. 


3 

5 

6 
I 
7 


5 


54 


per square mile. 

I 

fl 


»» 


* Tlio Htaiulard rate referred to in tliin oliapter ii^tliat given in tho letter No. 329 addressed Uy tite 
Revenue Secre^aay to the Government of Bengal, to the Government of India on 16th January 1916. 

t Area surveyed 1,829 square miles. 

t Area increased to 1,848 square miles by area which record was revised from the hujhdrat stage. . 

§ Area 2,482 square miles iticluding area of iiushu&bftd for which topo maps arc to bo prepared from 
the 16-inch maps of Mr. Cumiuing's survey. 
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Both the standard rate and the original estimates wore based on the 
expectation of finding 1,000 plots and 260 interests per square mile. In 
Tippera there were 1,472 plots and 365 interests per square mile. This hlone 
is very much more than enough to account for the increase in tiie cost of 
khanapurif bujharat and printing. In fact if the standard rate for printing 
is adjusted for the increased number of plots on the system given in the 
Government of Bengal’s letter No. 329, dated the 11th January 1915, the stan- 
dard rate rises to above Rs. 80 per square mile. In this item, however, the 
standard rate is undoubtedly very wrong and the comparison of little value. 
T.he fact remains, however, that the woi'king of the press has been as cheap as 
could possibly have been expected. The reason for the inci-eased expenditure in 
Janch was the policy mentioned in paragraph 232 above of employing Revenue 
Ofiicers and kanungos in ja»ch camps and thus finding good work for them 
to do in the recess, a time when other Settlement Officers have found it difficult 
to give them useful employment and their pay has been debited to supervision. 
A liberal estimate has been given for the cost of the topogi'uphical maps of 
^oshnabad which have not yet been prepared, and the same for case-work 
which ds only beginning. There is reason to expect that the number of 
applications undof section 105 of Tenancy Act will be very much larger in 
Tippera than in Noakhali. 

The increase under the head of supplies, services and contingencies is 
accounted for as follows : — 

(a) In the original estimates of Rs. 76,000 was set apart for buildings. 
On the buildings erected by the Public Works Department 
Rs. 97,850 was spent. Very high rates wore paid for piece-work. 
As much as Rs. <19 per hundred cubic feet was paid for brick- 
work in parts of the buildings, although there was a brickfield 
adjoining. The buildings originally erected provided no room 
for the printing presses, and a further sum of Rs. 12,302 had to 
be spent on two press sheds and a store-room. 

(5) The original estimate was prepared for an area of 3,200 square 
miles to be dealt with in Tippera and Noakhili. The diluvion 
which had taken place in Noakhali was much under-estimated. 
The area actually dealt with was only 3,010 square miles. 

(c) No provision was made in drawing up the estimates for binding 

the five public copies of the record and maps and copies pur- 
chased by private landlords, the cost of binding of which is 
included in the gross costs but was realized and appeal’s in the 
receipts. 

(d) Owing to the war the price of paper for printing the final record, 

and the paper used in the great quantity of forms which a 
Settlement requires rose very high, and although every attempt 
was made to economise in the use of paper, forms and stationery 
these cost quite 50 per cent, more than in normal times. The 
rise in prices in many articles besides jmper consumed in the 
Settlement Operations rose also, materials for binding, type, 
ink, pens, cloth for covering the volumes of the hand-written 
record, etc. In any case the original estimate was at too low a 
rate for an area in Eastern Bengal, whore transport and labour 
are so expensive. The estimate worked out at Rs. 94 per square 
mile under this head, but in the Dacca Settlement which^ hardly 
felt the effect of the war at all Rs. 130 per square mile was 
• spent, and in Faridpur no less than Rs. 198. 

257. Revision o^ land revenue was carried out in Tippera over an area 
„ of 84 square miles in all at a cost of Rs. 9,537. 

This is Rs. 113 per square mile. There is no 
‘ standard rate for this item, of settlement work. 

A lump sum of Rs. 16,750 was provided in the original estimate for the 
operations in the twp districts, but this allowed only Rs. 60 pet equare mile 
.and proved inadequate. In Noakhali the estates dealt with were large and 
compact but the partition proceedings which were found necessary raised 
the costs considerably. In Tippera the estates were often small and scattered 
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Moreover the instructions issued by the Director of Land Records in the 
season 1917-18 providing for publication of the proposals for assessment for 
one month befoi'o the rent-roll was framed and draft published added 
somewhat to the time taken in the reassessment. The expenditure of 
Rs. 113 per square mile in Tippera compares veiy favourably with the 
expenditure in Dacca where more than Rs. 450 per square mile was spent. 

, , . . . 258. Savings were effected against the rates of 

ItemB in which there were ««v.n«e. gg^i^nates Under the following heads 

Ks. 


Preliminary office-work 
Attestation 

Objections ••• ••• 

Computation and recovery 
Supervision 

Director of Land Records’ control 
Reproduction of maps 



The savings are the more remarkable when, the large number of plots and 
khatians per square mile is remembered. The saving in preliminary office 
work, the cost of which depends directly in the number of plot»> was due to 
the arrangement by which khasra section work was done in ttio kanurujoa' 
camps. The saving in Attostation was partly duo to good Bujharat and partly 
to the fact that so many Revenue officers, who were not also Assistant 
Settlement officers and drew less pay, were employed. In objections it was 
due to the fact that a large proportion of the officers employed to decide them 
were Sub-Deputy Collectors. They drew lower pay than Deputy Collectors 
would have done, an<l, being uwially promoted kanungos thoroughly experienc- 
ed in settlement work, were better able to deal with the cases expeditiously. 
The cost of reproduction of maps was kept down in the office of the Director 
of Surveys by the invention of Mr. Delaney which'has obviated the necessity 
for graining the Vandyke plates by a mechanical process, and by the use of a 
cheaper paper for all the 16-inoh ma|)a except those required for administrative 
purposes in place of the Bankpost paper which could not have been obtained 
in sufficient quantity. There has been considerable saving by reducing the 
number of copies of each village map after a direct and careful estimate of 
the exact number required for distribution by the system first introduced in 
Midnapur Settlement and afterwards incorporated in the Director of Land 
Records’ Technical RulcSs by which an alphabetical list of those who are to 
receive copies is made in order to ensure that the same man with an inten^ft 
in more than one tenancy in the same village shall not got two copies of the 
map free. 

259. The standard I’ate for supervision is Rs. 179 per square mile. This 

„ . . has been reduced by one-third. Some Rs. 5 per 

Rvings in BHporvwlon, Square mile is the- pay of kanunffos employed in 

janch which would otherwise have been debited to supervision. Something 
is due to the fact that I. C. 8. Charge officers were only availaMe during 
two out of four field seasons and their places were taken by Deputy 
Magistrates, but the bulk of the saving is due to the speeding up of the 
settlement in its later years. The result of this has been that the final 
record for both Tippera and Noakhali has been finished (August 1919) 13 
months ahead of the original programme, and, as the Final Reports for both 


Tippera and Noakhali are complete, I am able to leave the dregs of the 
Settlement in the hands of the Deputy Collector now ’employed as Head- 
quarters Assistant Settlement officers a full two years eaiftior than the 
original estimates provided for my retention, and at the same time the office 
staff whose pay is debitable to supervision has been much reduced. 

260. Tb^ totail amount of the receipts of the Settlement of the two 

districts has been estimated as in the case of the 
®*®®*P*^ expenditure on supervision, ‘etc., on the basi.i of 

actual receipts up till the ehd of July 1919 and probable future receipts. The 
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amount under each head for the whole operation extendinu to both Tippera 
and Noakhali is 


Court-fee stamps ... 

see 

1 ••• 

Rs. 

2,49,910 

Sale of records ... 

s 


43,540 

Sale of map 


• •• 

440 

Disposal of survey instruments, 
To'be realized for the value of 
when made over to Collector 

tents, etc. 

see 

75,380 

settlement buildings 
••• 

75,000 


Total 

see 

4,42,170 


Tho shai’e of this amount apportioned rateably to Tippera upon the basis of 
the area dealt' with in the two (iistricts is Its. 2.82,647. The receipt in 
stamps appears likely to be at the rate of Rs. 80 per square mile. In framing 
the estimates these receipts were anticipated to be only Ks. 50 per square 
mile. •• 

• 261. The 'gross expenditure on the Settlement Operations in Tippera 

excluding cost of revision of land revenue is 
eioxiHsn ituro. 15,23,860. The net expenditure, tlierefore. 

amounts to Rs. 12,76,0.50 which is Rs. 690 per square mile, against Rs. 729 
according to the original estimates and Rs. 777' according to the standard' 
rate. 


262. Proposals for the apportionment of settlement costs upon land- 
, ^ lonl^ and tenants in Tippera wore forwarded to 

Apportionment of co«t8. the Director of Land Records on the 8th Decem- 

ber 1917. Cadastral survey, khdnajmn and bujhdrai had been completed for 
throe of the four blocks in rfie two districts and survey of the fourth had been 
begun. Attestation of the first two blocks and part of the third was finished. 
Though loss than half the work to be done in Tippera had been completed, 
very much more than half the work of the settlement in the two districts was 
done, and the nature of the work to bo done in the fourth block was understood 
for the staff had been out in it for sometime and most of the important 
parganas in it, Baradakhat,' Gangamandal, DaHai, Tora, etc., had been 
touched in the second and third blocks. On the basis of the actual expendi- 
ture which had already been ’’ncurrod and the estimate it was possible to 
make of the cost of bringing the settlement to a conclusion an approximation 
to the net total expenditure on the record in Tippera was reached. As the 
Goverrilhent of India takes responsibility for no part of the costs of preparing 
a fresh record for the area of which a record-of-rights exists, the landlords 
and tenants (and the Local Government whore revision of land revenue is 
being made) were to be held responsible for something more than three- 
quarters of the total net costs. Following the instructions given in the letter 
bearing No. 1345 T.-R., addressed by the Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal in th'e Revenue Department, to the Director of Land Records on 28th 
October 1914, it was assumed that the existence of a previous record, when 
such there was would have so facilitated the prepfxration ' of a new one as to 
reduce the cost by one-quarter. A calculation made on the lines indicated by the 
instructions showed that the amount to be recovered fi'om landlords and tenants 
and paid by the Local Government in Tippera should be Rs. 10,81.000. This 
was in addition' to the actual cost of resettlement of land revenue on the basis 
of the draft records where this was done. , ' ' 

In Noakhali a cess rev'aluation was carried out by the Settlement staff 
on the basis of th^ draft recqrd-of-rights. and to save a doable calculation 
proposals were made and accepted for the appointment of settlement costs at 
a multiple dr the cess each person was to pay froin his own pocket on the 
new valuatioh. In Tippera, on the other hand^ no cess revaluation was being 
made, and, as the calculation of cess, is a very complicated p'roqe.ss, to apply 
the same method of apportionment to Tippera would have befea both expen- 
sive and laborious. ' An apportionment on the basis of area was proposed for 
Tippera. It was proposed that 13^ annas per acre should be the amount to 
be realized from landlords and tenants. Allowing for the adoption of certain 
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minimuin charges 13^ annas per aoi*e was expected to reeonp the total sum 
recoverable from landlords and tenants and the Local Government (for record 
of the area upon which a revision of land revenue was being made). Eight 
annas was proposed to be recovered from landlords and 5^' annas from 
occupiers. The proposals were accepted and orders under section 114 of the 
Tenancy Act were passed in accordance with them. The Notification 
Na 1571 L.R., dated 13th February 1918, by which these orders were published 
in the CalcuUa Gazette has been reprinted and will be found in Appendix 
VI (c) to this report. The orders differ in one important respect from similar 
orders which has shortly before been passed for Rajsbahi district. la 
Rajshahi where any proprietor or tenure-holder had sublet in a permanent 
middle right at a rout fixed in perpetuity the whole burden of the landlord’s 
costs was thrown upon the sublessee. There is justice in this where such 
permanent middle rights are large, cover for example whole villages and tlieir 
extent is well-known and completely determined. But in Tippera permanent 
middle rights were often small. The record was expected to afford the land- 
lords not only an opportunity to obtain increased rent for increase of area 
brought to light by the survey, but an authentic record which they did not 
already possess of the tenures held under them. It did not seem just, 
therefore, that the whole burden of the landlords’ share of the costs should 
fall upon the permanent tenure-holders, and instead each of the latter was 
to pay I of the costs not already apportioned upon tenure-holders of lower 
grades and J was to be passed on to the next superior. Where there were 
several grades of tenures the necessary calculation became somewhat com- 
plicated. It would have been simpler if instead of dividing the costs between 
the different grades of landlords a fixed charge per acre had been imposed 
upon the permanent tenure of the lowest grade and a low additional chargcj 
had been made upon superior tenures and proprietary rights. Such a manner 
of apportionment would, in my opinion however, have introduced so large an 
element of uncertainty into the estimate of the total which the apportionment 
would yiold chat there would have been grave danger either that far too little 
or far too much would- have been realized from landlords and tenants to 
cover the total costs that remain aftor the Imperial contribution has been 
deducted. The apportionment of costs upon landlords on the basis of profits 
which was used in Faridpur and Dacca has since been discarded because of 
the element of uncertainty in the estimate of the yield. When i)oth the 
landloi’ds and tenants’ shai'es are determined upon the basis of area the only 
element of uncertainty in the estimate of the yiold comes froih minimum 
charges. In the matter of these there was in Tippera a fninor departure 
made from the Rajshahi apportionment order to afford moi-e certainty in 
estimating the resultant effect of the minimum charges on the total realiza- 
tions. By the order for Rajshahi the effect of minimum charges depends 
somewhat upon the number of demands to be calculated upon areas lying 
between half and one acre. 

263. The costs payable by each individual landlord and tenant was 

„ . calcuLated in the Sadar Office. A demand regis- 

anSrcove'Jr ter for each village, with a schedule of demands 

to be handed over to one of the leading villagers 
or posted in the village, and receipts and counterfoils written up and bound 
in little books with no blank forms were sent out to the recovery camps with 
the printed .records and maps for distribution and the lists which had been 
prepared in the Janch camps giving the names of persons entitled to free 
copies of the village maps. Before the records were sent out the copies of 
the khatiam ot each of his immediate tenants which every landlord was to 
get were stitched to his Own khatian, and in addition to the khatHm for 
distribution one full copy of the records of each village was sent out to the 
Recovery Camp for sale. Experience in Noakhali had shown iKdt it was use- 
less to send out copies of the maps for sale for there was no demand for more 
than had b }en distributed free. Notices of final publication were issued so 
thdt. one month should have elapsed before recovery would commence, and the 
certificate that final publication was complete was signed in the Sadar office 
as nearly as possible at the same time as the commencement of recovery and 
the distribution of free copies .in thtf Recovery Gamp. . 


22 
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’ 264. Ii was arranged tliat the record should he mhde ready and finally 

published in the parts of the second block whe.ro 
rogrcs:< recover). iiuich jute was giown ill time to take advantage 

of the jute spason of 1918 fqr recovery of costs. The record of most of 
Hajiganj and Chandpur thauas was finally published during August and 
September of that year. During the following cold weather the record of 
the rest of the second bloc’k in Noakhali and of the southern part of tho 
third block, nearly f of it. lying in thanaf Matlab, Daudkandi, Nabinagar 
and Kasha was completed. In September 1918 tliere had been floods in 
llVabmanbaria fhana which had destroyed mucli.of the winter rice (srop, and 
as it seemed^likely that some scarcity would result the record of tho southern 
part of the second block was printed before that of Brahmanbaria. There 
was some real scarcity in Brahmanbaria dining last cold weather and no 
attempt has therefore been made to realize settlement costs there yet (August 
1919) but a recovery camp will bo opened from the first of September for a 
selected block of Brahmanbaria which as crop statistics show is dependent 
mainly upon its jute and summer rice crops. A .camp was opened in July in 
the fourth bbKik to take advantage of the jute season and recovery has been 
very brisk. It was in this camp that records were finally published within 
20 montlis of the commencement of cadastral survey. Recovery of costs has 
HO far gona very easily and smoothly in Tippera. 


CHAPTER IV. 

"Conclusion. 

266. Gangamandnl paryana as has already been iue,ntioned has betui in 
. „ the hands of the Official Receiver of the High 

.naotl. *“■ since 18.S6.* The Receiver’s practice has 

been to lease tho estate as one block in farms for 
short terms. Tho farms were for three years each at first but later ones 
have been for 6 years. Until 1896 the farmers were the speculators wlio bid 
the highest rent. Since then they have been chosen from among the co- 
sharer proprietors. They in turn sublet the estate in small parcels usually a 
village at a time to local men in farms for three years at a time. Sometimes 
the sub-lessees, dar-ijaradars, sublet again to kat-tjdradars. The system has 
now gone on lor more than three-quarters of a century. Some dar-ijdraddra 
have held the same villages for several periods while in other villages the 
dar~ija.radars have been changed as often as the ijaraddr's lease expired. 
The result of the system has been disastrous to the estate from a financial 
ppint of view and t.hu teiiauts have suffered continuously from the disturbed 
conditions which must continue as long as the system is in use. Those who 
have profited have been the land-grabbers, the touts and the litigious among 
the in^i^mtants of the various parts of the estate, and they have pi’ofited not 
only outf'oEj the estate but out of their less sophisticated neighbours. Those 
who ha^e .become dar-ijaradars are men who possess sipall permanent tenures, 
small re^j)-^e properties and'rqtyatf-holdings. '£\\q ij&radars know very 
little of,,t^‘,^roperty and the Receiver of the High Court nothing at. all. 
The while their term lasts contrive their own t^d vantage by 

creating fictitious rent-free tenures in the names of their relatives and by 
includingfhold,ing8 under their permanent tenures or rent-free properties and 
any plqti^pf land which they purchase either in them or in theiyown raiyatu 
holdipjj^'.for which tl^cy do not show in their papers that any increased rent 
is dpe. The estate must have lost a great deal in this way, but it has -lost 
much more tUy^ thq fact that raiyats have brought land under cultivation 
without any,,iilci'ease. of. rpnt and that rents paid for what was already 
cultivated hav;c not been, enhanced as in other estates. The dar-ijaradars 
have no interest in permanently improving the prdperty. * Tenants are always 
jealous where their rents are concerned, and to avoid an enhancement . which 

■■ — *.»,»■■■■ . 1 ,.y 

^ ^mraKroiph 1S7.' 
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will liave to be paid eoutinuousiy are prepared to pay substantial sums other 
than rent to avoid the increase. Tlio tenure of the dar-ijaradars is too pre- 
carious to make it worthwhile to undertake systematic measurements and 
enquiries witli a view to adding to the rent-roll. It is the estate that has 
thus suffered most of all, but the tenants suffer much at the hands of the 
dar-ijaradars and are never sure liovv they stand. In moat of the panjana 
the dur-ijdraddrs when they enter upon aaiew term of 3 years make a realiza- 
tion from all the tenants of a quarter of the rent and call it atjanami. If a 
cultivator does not pay there are very many ways in which the dar^ijaraddr 
can make it the worse for him. • ' 

The greatest difficulty during the preparation of the record-of-rights 
was experienced in determijiing what was included in tlio permanonl pro- 
perties of the dar-ijamdars and what was not. Usually there was very little 
evidence on the point and wliat there was was to be obtained from the very 
unsatisfactory papers of former dar-ijdmddrs. Sometimes these ixjrsons 
were jealous of the present dar-ijaraddrs and sometimes they wercj their 
friends. Their papers were very incomplete and unsatisfactory and often of 
very doubtful honesty. Disputes of this nature had usually to bo ilecidcd 
against the interest of the estate and theri» must liavo been innumerable 
instances of land, which had at sometime or other been clandestinely included 
within permanent properties of pnjsent and former d'lr-ijaraddrs, r(>conled 
thus although it was originally not part of them, riio record-of-rights has 
however helped the estate to this extent, that, though it has not been able to 
eliminate the result of fraud in tho past, it has put a stop to the possibility of 
.similar fraud in the future. 

Much difficulty arose at the time of uttosttition in Ganganmndal over the 
claims of miijafs to mvJcamri rights. In disputes iu this coaneeiiou tlie 
paucity and unreliability of evidence was again the outstanding feature. The 
testate and tho ijdraddrs had no papers at all. Tho tenants had not been getting 
vonT.-reeoipts regularly from the dar-ijaraddrs and the oiicrgics of both parties 
were' dirocfeil towards gaining over former dar-ijaraddrs and obtaining papers 
from them. The result has been nujst unsatisfactory and unfair to indivi- 
iluals. Probably tin; largi*. majority of the tenants could have taken advan- 
tage of the presumption of siiction 50 (.2) of tho Tenancy Act if rent-receipts 
had lioen regularly granted to them. On the other hand, there is little doubt, 
that the general level of rents in the par^ana was raised considerably between 
the Permanent Settlement and 1836. 'riie decision in the case of raii/ats 
inevitably turned for or against them according as they happened to be able 
to produce rent-receipts and gain over former dar-t/draadrs or not, and I fear 
that tlnsre was a considerable amount of false documentaj’y evidence of which 
use was made. 

266. Four villages of Gangamaudal were surveyed and for them a record- 

... of-rights wfts prepared by Mr. J. G. Oummiiig in 

quiuoixed ill* 190(1? 1896-97 at the samo time that he was engaged in 

the survey of Chakla iiushnahlld. In his Final 
Report of the Settlement Operation he condemned the tjdra system in the 
strongest terms, pointing out that rents had been manipulated and the tenants 
alienated. Tho Director of Land Records brought the matter to the notice 
of tho Board of Revenue* and tho Board requested the Government of 
Bengali to call the attention of the High Court to the disastrous results of 
the system of farming out villages to tho highest bidder. Mr. Justice Amir 
Ali called upon the Receiver to express his views and he did so. on the 6th 
December 1900. He said that he was unaware of the manipulation of rents 
and alienation of the tenants which Mr. Gumming had reported, but admitted 
that d I r-ijdraddrs had used tho opportunities at thoir ‘disposal to create 
fictitious Idkherdj tenures. He had obtained an estimate of, the proba,ble 
cost of a cadastral survey of the whole pargana and called a*ii\peting of all 
tho proprietors interested in the estate at which, ho' said, they ‘‘admitted tUe 
existence of the evil but pointed out that it was an evil which had always 
existed and sa'id that as their predecessors had put up with it they were 

^ Director of Land Hooords* letter No. 480-S., dated Idtji April 1900, and addressed to the Board, 
t Tlie Board's letter No. 567 - a, of 1900-01, addressed to the Government of Bengal. 

22 a 
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content to do the eame.” His arguments in 'former of the ijata system 
were : — 

(a) That it enables him to guarantee an absolutely regular payment 
to beneficiaries of their monthly allowances and of a yearly 
dividend. 

{h) That the system had the approval of the beneficiaries and he had 
received no complaints from the tenants. 

(c) That khaa management of large zd,mindarta by the Receiver of the 
High Court was inadvisable and difficult. 

In answering categorically questions put to him by the Registrar he 
said that : — 

(a) He was not of opinion that the change to a system of khaa 
management would benefit the proprietors. 

• Xh) That if the change were made there could be no guarantee that 
the Government revenue could be regularly paid and the 
beneficiaries regularly given their allowances. He was not 
])repared to say that the expense of litigation caused to the estate 
in opposint? adverse claims would be any less under manage- 
ment than under the ijara system. 

(ft) That ho was unable to say that he could ensure regular reali/.a- 
tion of rents so as to produce a largo income than that obtained 
by the existing system ; that he would be faced with the two 
great difficulties,' “preservation and control of a system of 
judicious settlements” and of “ confining expenditure within 
reasonable limits” ; and that “ the regular receipt of rents would 
depend largely on the general disposition of the tenants a matter 
always of considerable speculation”. 

The Receiv(!r’s report put an end to further discussion at the time. 

267. The record-of-rights has now been prepared for the whole paryana 

and there is further evidence how much the estate 

Apart from the result of the machinations or the 
dar-ijaradan for their own benefit the evidence of the statistics which have 
been prepared show that the general level of rents has now become low com- 
pared with the level in neighbouring properties. The average rent paid by 
occupancy-raiyaf.^ in estate No. 59 is now only Us. 2-18 per acre. This is 
considerably below the average for the whole district, w'hereas in the middle 
of last, century rents in Gangamandal were higher than in any othor^iar^awa.* 
In 1789 the average assessment on raiyats was Re. 1-12-6 per acre in Ganga- 
mandalt compared with Re. 1-8 in Haradakhat, whereas now the average 
in Haradakhat is well over Re. 4 per acre. 

The frauds which have been made hy dar-ijaradar» have not been defeated 
but the rccord-of-vights i rovides protection against such frauds in the future. 
It should also remove many of the difficulties which the Receiver contem- 
plated in the regular reialization of rent. They were never peculiar difficulties 
such as the zatnindars have not continually to face all over Bengal. It is 
possible, therefore, that the Receiver may have changed his opinion in the 
face of changed circumstances as to the practicability of kkda management by 
himself. In stating his case in 1900 he admitted only the evil resulting to 
the estate fi’om thercreation of fictitious lakheraj tenures by the dar-ijdrad&t a. 
He ingored.the fact that in the four villages with which he had dealt Mr. 
Gumming fofind that there had been manipulation of the rents and the tenants 
had been alienated. It does not appear that the tenants g^enerally have been 
alienated to the same extent ns in those four villages, but it does appear that 
they suffer from the disturbed conditions occasioned by the precarious position 


^ Vide iupra^ paragraph 183. 
t rhtto ditto 181. 
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of the dar-ijaradars. Though it is now the rule that the ijaradar is chosen 
from among the proprietors it is possible that some of them may have changed 
their views as to the utility of the ijara system. I would, therefore, bring 
the matter of management of this estate again to the notice of Government 
and would emphasize the fact that I do so not so much in the interest of 
the proprietors as in that of the 50,000 persons who live within the pargana. 

268. In several places in the Settlement Report for No:ikhali emphasis 

was laid on the fact that the cultivators there is 

Itealizatio.. of rentB. himself, that among 

the landlords there are very few who are able to overawe their tenants in the 
manner which is the rule rather .than the exception in so many parts of the 
Province, and that the landlords were finding increasing difficulty in realizing 
without the expense of litigation even rents which had been current without 
change for years, in spite of the rise in prices of agricultural produce which 
liave made it the easier for the cultivator to pay. It was said in that report 
that if such an experiment is to be tried as that contemplated when Chapter 
XIIIA was added to»the Bengal Tenancy Act in 1907 before the decision 
that maintenance of the record-of-rights at public expense was inadyisable, 
the district of Noakhali is the first in the province in which it should be 
made. Though the Tippera cultivator in his aptitude for litigation and his 
knowledge of his rights bears a close resemblance to his southern neighbour, 
he has not by any means broken the yoke of his landlord in the same way. 
There are still landlords who are able to employ the traditional methods of 
estate management so common elsewhere. Moreover as progress is made 
from the south to the north of the district it becomes far less common to find 
as it is the rule to find in Noakhali that every agreement to pay rent has been 
reduced to writing in a registered dtxiumeht. If the landlords have ex- 
perienced difficult}' in realizing their rents the record-of-rights will bo of 
material assistance to them in the future, and it would require very careful 
discrimination between landlord and landlord before Certificate Procedure for 
realizing rents were allowed to private proprietors in Tippera. 

269. The conclusion arrived at in the Noakhali report, that the prepara- 

„ . , . „ tion of a copy of the record in bound volumes for 

of the record. **" " ® the U 80 of the District Judge is wasteful, and that 

in future settlements even if the copy for the 
Munsifs continues to be prepared that for the District Judge should be 
prepared no longer, is repeated. 

270. Attention may bo again drawn to what has been written in para- 

graphs 202 and 203 regarding the utility of the 
Attuiitioii drawn to »uggeetioii« demarcation of village trijunction stations upon 

which a considerable sum is spent to little purpose, 
and regarding the maintenance of which elaborate 
rules have been framed, to what has boon written in paragraph 210 regarding 
the working of current rules for thak comparison at the bujkarat stage and 
to what follows I’egarding the use of thak maps in paragraphs 211 to 214. 
An officiating Judge, to whom the draft of these paragraphs was shown for 
his criticism as to whether they wore written so as to be intelligible to a 
person not having much technical knowledge on the subject, remarked that 
it would probably prove useful to a Judicial Officer to have an authoritative 
disquisition somewhat on the same terms on the subject, to, which lawyers 
and himself could refer in dealing with cases in which thak maps were put 
forward in evidei.ee. It is hoped that these paragraphs may be useful ro 
lawyers and Judicial officers in Tippera and it is suggested that a more 
general dissertation, applicable not only to the particular conditions of Tippera 
and Noakhali where the thak and revenue surveys came late and the thak 
survey was carried out by methods which had been stereotyped and improved, 
might prove very useful in other parts of Bengal. “ N-nte« on the old 
Revenue Surveys of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam” by Captain F. C. 
Hirst, published by Thacker, Spink & Co., 1912, is a work in which the 
methods of the revenue surveys are fully discussed, but it is not written 
with an eye to the frequent and sometimes incorrect use which is made of the 
thak maps in civil litigation, and does not explain their proper use when there* 
are recent cadastral maps available with which they may be compared. 


wliicli lmv» 
the report. 


been inadti earlier in 
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271. It liaf* always been a problem before Settlement Officer^ in Eastern 
, Bengal how to find suiHciont employment for 

tho Sett emeut cl^ring the reoess. Their seven months 

held'Scason is an arduous one and they require, 
some rest, but not for so long a period as the whole rainy season. The 
Settlement Officer of Dacca employed many of them iu the Collectorate 
Uecord-Booin and found much that they could do, but other districts do not 
contain the enormous number of estates there are on the tatizi roll of Dacca 


and the' utility of mucli of the work to bo done would, in any case, be greater 
w.ere it completed before the Settlement Operations had gone very far. In 
this Settlement final yancA work was carried out as far as possible during the 
recess and the employment of kanuntjns to supervise it and actually to work 
through some of the stages, not only gave them and a number of amim and 
muharrirs useful occupation at that season, but produced excellent results. 
The successfnl result of the effort made to speed the operations to their 
conclusion has however taught another lesson. When the Aom/n^o-system 
was first introduced it was intended that bujkarat and attestation should be 
carriedHhrough in the same season. The ti’ial, in the first block dealt with 
in Faridpur, did not give a fair chance of success, for the staff of kanutigos 
was new and a number of the Gazetted Officers now to the work. In the 


last block dealt with in Tip|a.'ra most of the area was high. The landlords 
were early informed of the intention that Attestation should proceed at once 
after the close of the hujharat season and requested to supply camp officers 
with the names of any villages the Attestation of wliich tliey would like put 
off for a few months. The villagijs which l-.ad been earlic'st completed iu 
bujkarat were first taken up. The landlords raised no objections whatever. 
On the contary they eagerly welcomed the changed procedure as it enabled 
them to discharge the sooner the temporary staff they had eiriployed to look 
after their interests while the record was being prepared. The arraugeiiK'nt 
with adjustments in the progress of subsequent stages enabled considerable 
economy to bo oLected, and the operations brought to a conclusion a year 
earlier than had been indicated by the originai programme. Much of the 
disti'icst for which a record-ot-rights remains to bo prepared in the Province 
lies liigher than Tippera. If the example of what was done Ijeve is followed 
elsowhero, especially, if the order in which the blocks of a district are taken 
up is so arranged as to leave a block which lies high to be dealt with lust, it 
will he possible for (5very District Settlement to complete its t>rograinmo as 
early as it has been completed in Tippera, and if such of the senior kdnuni/os 
as are considered fit for the work are employed every year iu attestation 
during the recess there peed bo no anxiety in the future as to the problem of 
finding sufficient employment for the staff when the field-season is over. 
The temporary clerks and muhdrrirs of the department will gladly welcome a 
change which will give all the best of them an opportunity to find omploymont 
all the year round. 

272, The original estimates for this settloraent provided for the reten- 


Tlio aer^icefl of AhRiutuiit 
SettleiiRMit officers of the I. C. S. 


tion of two L G. 8, Officers as cliarge officors 
during the three field-seasons in which field-work 
was to go on in Tippera. ‘ Owing to the war. 


however, officers were not available. Mr. Lethbridge was attached fo the 
settlement for nine months and Mr. Pringle for one. For the rest of the time 


none hut Deputy Collectors were spared. Though Khan Sahib A. K. 
Kabiruddin’s long settlement experience and untiring energy and Mr. d. 11. 
Johnson’s keenness were exceedingly valuable it was not possible for 
thenPto fill the posts as they would have been filled by I. C. S. Officers. 


To leave a Settleroent^Officor witliout assistants of the I. C. S. after the first 
season is to imjjose upon him more than one man’s work. That if did not 
lead to disaster "in this settlement is to bo attributed to the fact rhat the 


postponement df new operation elsewhere led to a concentration of such an 
experienced staff of amim and kdnungon in this settlement as had not taken 
place in any other in Bengal, and to the fact that I happened in Dacha, Faridpur 
and Rajshahi to have had experience of every stage of settlement work before 
the Tippera-Noakhali Operations commenced. The burden must have been 
heavier on the shoulders of the officers who began work elsewhere since 1916. 
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273. The pleasure of acknowledging the services of the officers who 


Notice of Officers^ 


have helped to carry the settlement to its con- 
clusion remains. Khan Sahih A. K. Kabiruddin’s 


name has just been mentioned. He was in charge of half the block for 
cadastral survey each year, and sustained it as 1 think no other Indian 
officer with whom 1 am acquainted would have done. During the season in 
whicli their services were employed Mr, Lethbridge, i.c.s. and Mr. J. R. 
Johnson spared themselves not at all in the energy with which they toured 
their charges, llabu Kali Mohan Sen’s services were valuable and Habu 
Kalipada Maitra’s would have been more so had his health been better. 
Among the Sub-Deputy (Collectors Babu Surendra Nath Sen-Gupta, Habu 
Abani Kumar Sen, Maulvi Ali Azam, Habu Rai Oharan Pal and Habu Pi*abhat 
Chandra Hanarji, the last two of whom were responsible for the work of 
revision of land revenue, deserve special mention^ as dothe following Revenue 
Officers Maulvi Nazimuddin, Habu Suresh (Chandra Ghosh, Habu IJpendra 
Nath Ganguli, Habu Sarada Prasanna (Choudhury and Babu .logos (Chandra 
Guha. Mr. I. Newton did (jxcellent work as Technical Adviser and Babu 


Akhil Chandra Ganguli both in that post and as a Revenue Officer. The 
selection of Maulvi Abdid Jalil Khan, Deputy Collector, a Muhammadan, to be 
Headqnarti(?r8 Assistant Settlement tCfficei’, though the large majority of the 
Sadar Staff were Hindus, was amply justified by results, and it is with 
complete confidence that 1 leave the work which remains in his hand. It 
would be invidious to select and numtion names from the long list of 
kanutu/os who were employed. The high level among the kanunijo staff, as 
a body, has already boon more thin once mentioned. Among the clerks in 
the Sadar Oflice T would mention the name§ of Habu Surendra Kumar Ray, 
the Head Clerk, who is now found employment in the Noakhali Collectorate. 
Babu Sarat Chandra Ghoshfil the Record-Keeper, Babu Aswini Kumar Lodh, 
Head Clomputor, and Balm Aswini Kumar Sen, Head Draftsman, who controlled 
the Drawing S('ction when a Technical Adviser was no longer retained. 

T may bo permitted to thank Major Hirst and those officers who acted for 
him in his absence as well as Mr. Delaney who was in charge of the reproduc- 
tion of maps for the assistance which they have given, the various officers 
who have filled the post of Collector in Tippera and Noakhali while the work 
has been going on for their generous co-operation and especially Mr. M. C. 
, McAlpin. Director of Land Records, for his advice and unfailing support. 




